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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1CO4. 


Sir Lowthian Bell. 


In the death of Sir Lowthian Bell the iron industry 
has lost one of its greatest leaders, a man who during his 
long life was ever foremost as one of the most pains- 
taking and keenest of the investigators of its technical 
problems. A man of large affairs during the whole of his 
career, he possessed the characteristics of a scientist and 
a student, During nearly the whole of his business life 
he was at the head of the Clarence Works, at Middles- 
brough, one of the largest concerns in Great Britain pro- 
ducing pig iron. He was for a generation one of the 
active directors of one of England’s leading systems- 
the North Eastern Railway. He served as a member of 

’arliament for a number 
of years, and was made a 
baronet in recognition of 
his services. 

To American ironmas- 
ters Sir Lowthian Bell was 
best known as one of the 
pioneers in the _ scientific 
investigation of the phe- 
nomenon of the blast fur- 
nace, the fruits of many 
years of experiment, study 
and research having been 
first laid down in ‘the 
monumental work, “ The 
Chemical Phenomena of 
Iron Smelting,” which was 
published in 1872, and has 
become one of the classics 
of the metallurgy of iron. 

Nearly all Sir Low- 
thian’s contributions to the 
development of iron manu- 
facture have been printed 
in the Transactions of 
the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. He was one of the 
founders of that famous 
technical society and oc- 
cupied the chair as vice- 
president at the inaugural 
meeting in London on June 
23, 1869, at which the first 
president, the Duke of 
Devonshire, delivered his 
address. lt was Bell who 
presented the first paper, 
at the first technical ses- 
sion, at Middlesbrough on 
September 22, 1869, en- 
titled “The Development of Heat and Its Appropriation 
in Blast Furnaces of Different Dimensions.” 

He was president of the Institute from 1873 to 1875, 
and in 1874 was the first to be awarded the Bessemer 
gold medal. 

In 1876 Isaac Lowthian Bell was one of the jurors 
of the Centennial Exhibition, and during his visit to this 
country read a historical paper on June 21 before the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers on “The Hot 
Blast, with an Explanation of Its Mode of Action in Iron 
Furnaces of Different Capacities.” He was one of the 
first men elected an honorary member of the Institute. 

The last visit which Sir Lowthian Bell made to this 
country was on the occasion of the first American meet 
ing of the Iron and Steel Institute, and it was he who 
contributed a clear and thoughtful review of our indus- 
tries to the special volume issued on that occasion. 
Through a number of visits Sir Lowthian Bell kept in 
close and sympathetic touch with the development of 





the iron industry of this country, and it was only the 
sad affliction of his declining years—blindness—which 
prevented the Nestor of the iron industry from carrying 
out the cherished plan of taking part in the second visit 
of the Iron and Steel Institute this year. 

While during all his life he was most closely identi- 
fied with the improvement of the iron smelting process, 
Sir Lowthian Bell keenly followed collateral branches 
of the subject. The fruit of prolonged labors in one line 
of important research was a paper read in 1878 on “ The 
Separating of Phosphorus from Pig Iron by the Use of 
Fused Oxides.” The researches made were the basis of 
au promising pig washing process, which, however, was 
soon lost sight of through the rapid development of 
the basic process which 
Thomas gave to the world 
soon after. 

Sir Lowthian Bell, with 
special facilities and inter- 
ests through his connection 
as a director of the North 
Eastern Railway, was a 
very close observer of the 
wearing qualities of rails, 
and during the closing 
years of his life prepared 
an extraordinary mono- 
graph, for private circula- 
tion on that subject. 

Until the last he was 
mentally exceedingly ac- 
tive, although physically 
disabled through _ blind- 
ness, which prevented his 
taking an active part in 
the management of the 
large works which were 
his creation, Although over 
SS years of age (he was 
born on February = 15, 
1815), he kept in close 
touch with the world’s in- 
terests, spending nearly 
all of his time, however, 
at Rounton Grange, a 
charming and quaint es- 
tate in the vicinity of 
Northallerton. 

——_- —————— 

The Fox River Valley 
Manufacturers’ Associa- 


ys CG p 
L pth wnsdaall tion.—This organization 


held its annual banquet 
at the Hamilton Club, 
Chicago, Wednesday evening, December 14. There 
were 40 members of the association present and 
they entertained as the guest of the evening John E. 
Wilder, president of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. E. C. Hobbs, the newly elected president of the 
Fox River Valley Manufacturers’ Association, made a 
short address and introduced D. W. Simpson, president 
of the Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, Ill, who acted as 
toastmaster. The subsequent proceedings were greatly 
enjoyed by those present. The Fox River Valley Manu- 
facturers’ Association has been organized only a_ short 
time, but has already made itself felt in several directions, 
notably in the settlement of a bitterly contested strike 
and the complete defeat of the closed shop idea in Aurora, 
Batavia, St. Charles, Elgin and other manufacturing cen- 
ters in the valley. 
~~ 
The Central Chair Company’s plant of Indianapolis 
burned December 18. The estimated loss is $40,000. 
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2 THE IRON AGE. 


The Regulation of Corporations. 


The Administration’s plan for dealing with the so- 
called trusts was made public December 21 in the first 
annual report of Commissioner James R. Garfield of the 


Bureau of Corporations. He recommends the adoption 
of a compulsory Federal license or franchise system for 
all corporations doing interstate business, and practically 
giving the Government control over all trusts. He dis- 
cusses the plan for Federal incorporation, but discards 
it in favor of the license or franchise scheme, which, he 
says, avoids the legal difficulties of national incorpora- 
tion as well as the practical one of centralization of 
power, and gives the national Government direct regula- 
tion of the agencies of interstate and foreign commerce. 
“So far the commerce clause of the Constitution has had 
a negative development only, both under Congress and by 
judicial interpretation. With the exception of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act—the force of which has been seri- 
ously weakened by judicial interpretation—and the navi- 
gation laws, there has been no really affirmative attempt 
to regulate interstate commerce. The commerce clause 


has been chiefly used to prevent the interference by 
States with interstate commerce.” 


The principal features of the Federal franchise sys- 
tem recom-nended by Mr. Garfield are as follows: 


1. The granting of a Federal franchise or license to engage 
in interstate commerce. 

2. The imposition of all necessary requirements as to corpo- 
rate organization and management as a condition precedent to 
the grant of such franchise or license. 

3. 'The requirement of such reports and returns as may be 
desired as a condition of the retention of such franchise or 
license. 

4. The prohibition of all corporations and corporate agencies 
from engaging in interstate and foreign commerce without such 
Federa! franchise or license. 

5. The full protection of the grantees of such franchise or 
license who obey the laws applicable thereto. 

6. The right to refuse or withdraw such franchise or license 
in case of violation of law, with appropriate right of judicial 
appeal to prevent abuse of power by the administrative officer. 


After enumerating the six essential features of such 
a system as given above, Mr. Garfield says: 


No fundamental legal difficulty can be discovered in this 
plan. Congress would grant to corporations that meet the 
proper conditions power to engage in interstate commerce; 
would fix the conditions under which their business should be 
done in such manner as to remedy the present defects in the 
State corporation law, and would require all corporations and 
corporate agencies engaged in interstate commerce to make re- 
turns to a Federal bureau, showing the amount and nature of 
the business done and such other facts as may be desired. Fur- 
thermore, this plan obviates the difficulty regarding State taxa- 
tion. Inasmuch as practically all the important corporations 
of the present time are engaged in interstate commerce, and as 
the United States has the right to fix conditions to this license 
to engage in interstate commerce, this system would enable the 
Federa! Government to reform the present condition of corpo- 
rate business in all its important features. 


In an appendix to the report, in which he goes into 
the details of the system, Mr. Garfield dismisses the idea 
of making the Federal franchise optional, and says that 
it is necessary to make it compulsory. He says: 


In order to have a Federal law of any public benefit. it must 
impose conditions upon corporations which from the strict 
standpoint of those interested in the corporation would be ob- 
jectionable. inasmuch as the law must protect the public as well 
as the corporation. To this extent, therefore, those about to 
form a corporation would prefer the State law. Any such ar- 
rangement would reduce the United States practically to the 
position that an individual! State holds now. The United States 
would merely offer one form of corporation law; forty-five dif- 
ferent forms are offered now by the different States. 

If corporations now do not choose to avail themselves of the 
known merits of the Massachusetts law, for instance, rather 
than the piratical possibilities of the laws of certain other 
States, it is hardly likely that they would avail themselves of a 
properly drawn Federa) law. 

It has been especially obvious that within the last two or 
three years the majority, perhaps, of the great corporations 
have been formed not with a view to their future or to their 
business stability, but with a view to the stock market and the 
issue of stock, and a promoter having this latter purpose in 
mind would care nothing about the enhanced reputation given 
by a sound corporate act, but would care a great deal about the 
enlarged possibilities of stock manipulation given by loose State 
law. ‘ 


Mr. Garfield says that the law “should endeavor to 
correct, as far as may be, those peculiar evils inherent 
in the corporate form as such, for instance, lack of per- 
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sonal responsibility of managers, improper use of stock 
as a kind of currency, lack of proper publicity as to terms 
of organization, overcapitalization, &c.” Proceeding, he 
says: 

It should be noted that either a Federal incorporation law 
or a Federal license law involves a practical difficulty which is 


substantially new to our governmental operations—i.e., either 
system requires the dividing of the business of the country into 
two great classes, interstate and domestic, for the purpose of 


jurisdiction over corporations. This has never been done before 


administratively. All that has been done so far is for the court 
to say in specific cases, with all the facts before it after a long 
trial, that such and such an act was or was not interstate 
commerce. 

The Commissioner declares that the Federal franchise 
system should include a requirement for annual reports 
from corporations as to their business of such a nature 
as to show whether it is interstate or not, the details of 
organization, the property, terms of subscription, bond 
indebtedness, and interests of promoters therein, person- 


nel of the management, number of stockholders, contracts 
with promoters “and with financial interests in the or- 
ganizing of the company,” financial condition, and other 
matters which he enumerates. 


In his discussion of the evils with which the franchise 
system is to cope he says: ‘Commercial and indus- 
trial conditions present the foremost problems of to-day. 
There exists a deep rooted general feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion with existing conditions. Some causes of dissatis- 


faction are apparent and the evils very real and great.” 
Continuing, he says: 

The present legal conditions under which corporate business 
is carried on are extremely unsatisfactory. They admit of and 
invite extreme abuse. They are the result of forced growth 
under divergent pressures, and in their present anomalous state 
represent the needs or demands of special interests, and are not 
a permanent body of law adapted to provide properly for all 
the interests involved. 

Furthermore, the “‘ State system,” applied to interstate busi- 
nesses, has developed additional and peculiar evils; a diversity 
so great as to amount in operation to anarchy; an inevitable 
tendency toward the lowest level of lax regulation, and the un- 
equal and disastrous contest between State Legislatures and 
commercial forces of national size and power. 

He declares that as Government creates corporations 
“it is logical and necessary that governmental regulation 
of corporations should be much more stringent and de- 
tailed than the regulation of individual business. The 
concentration of business that has resulted from the use 
of the corporate form has produced entities that are al- 
most equal in power to the State itself; that can meet 
the State on equal terms and influence it accordingly. 
By their size and legal permanence and their peculiar 
privileges they have crossed the line that divides private 
from public interests, and their operations affect the pub- 
lic in much the same manner as the operations of Gov- 
ernment.” Elsewhere he says: 

A study of the present body of corporation law shows the 
impress of the forces that have shaped it. First in prominence 
is the force represented by the masters of industry, the inter- 
ests that are peculiarly connected with production, transporta- 
tion and exchange. Second, the purely financial interests as 
distinguished from production, in which class the organizer or 
promoter, so called, is conspicuous. Third, the creditor class, 
whose interest is in the security for loans or credit; and in 
somewhat similar position those stockholders who under present 
forms of combination, by preference or other device, have taken 
stock in exchange for property, and, in effect, consider them- 
selves creditors rather than responsible owners of corporate 
stock. Fourth, the labor interests, and finally the State as a 
taxing body, and, to a very limited extent, as a guardian of 
public welfare. The interests of the consumer have so far had 
very little effect upon legislation of this sort. 

In summarizing his discussion Commissioner Garfield 
declares his belief that the compulsory Federal incor- 
poration scheme is probably legally practicable, “ but,’ 
he says, “it involves radical industrial and _ political 
changes by the centralization of power in the Federal 
Government, and presents serious difficulties because of 
its effect upon the authority of the States over such cor- 
porations in matters of taxation and local regulation. 
Any optional law of this character would not overcome 
these difficulties.” 

——_ oo ____ -——_ 

W. J. Stoop has been appointed superintendent of the 
slabbing and plate mills of the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., to succeed J. P. Shaddick, who re- 
signed to take a position in the steel mills at Lorain, Ohio. 
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The Bonynge Trade-Mark Bill. 


Reported With Favorable Recommendation. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 27, 1904.—The Bo- 
nynge trade-mark bill, the leading features of which were 
presented in this correspondence a week ago, has been 
reported to the House with a favorable recommenda- 
tion, and an effort will be made to secure its considera- 
tion immediately after the holiday recess. In view of 
the fact that the bill is now satisfactory to all the numer- 
ous interests that have advocated various measures during 
the current Congress, there is good reason to believe that 
favorable action by both House and Senate will be taken 
this session. 

Important Changes in the Bill. 
In reporting the bill to the House the committee 


found it necessary to make a number of important 
changes in the text of the measure. By an amendment 
to Section 2, it has been provided that an applicant for 
a trade-mark residing in a foreign country, who is re- 
quired to set forth the fact that the mark claimed by him 
has been registered or an application for the registration 
thereof has been filed by him in the country in which he 
is located, is relieved from the necessity of showing that 
the mark has been used in commerce with the United 
States or among the States thereof, as is required if he 
is a resident of this country. For the purpose of enabling 
the owners of old trade-marks to register them in the 
Patent Office some very comprehensive changes have 
been made in Section 5. This section, as reported to the 
House, provides: 


That nothing herein shall prevent the registration of any 
trade-mark used by the applicant or his predecessors, or by those 
from whom title to the trade-mark is derived, in commerce with 
foreign nations or among the several States, or with Indian 
tribes, which was in actual and lawful use as a trade-mark of 
the applicant, or his predecessor from whom he derived title, 
for ten years prior to the passage of this act. 


This change has been made because of a demand for 
an opportunity to register old marks in the Patent Office 
and thus enable their owners to enjoy the same privileges 
as the owners of new trade-marks, who may defend them 
in the Federal courts. The expectation is that the adop- 
tion of this amendment, if the bill is passed, will result in 
a comparatively short time in the registration in the 
Patent Office of practically every trade-mark which has 
not been abandoned. The value of such a complete record, 
especially to manufacturers who may be engaged in an 
attempt to devise new marks eligible to registration, is 
obvious. 

An important amendment has been added to Section 
10 for the purpose of preventing frauds through the 
duplication of assignments of trade-marks by the owners 
thereof. The original bill granted to trade-mark owners 
the right to assign their marks “in connection with the 
good will of the business in which the mark is used.” 
As amended, the assignments must be recorded. The 
section as reported is as follows: 

That every registered trade-mark, and every mark for the 
registration of which application has been made, together with 
the application for registration of the same, shall be assignable 
in connection with the good will of the business in which the 
mark is used. Such assignment must be by an instrument in 
writing and duly acknowledged according to the laws of the 
country or State in which the same is executed; any such as- 
signment shall be void as against any subsequent purchaser for 
a valuable consideration, without notice, unless it is recorded in 
the Patent Office within three months from date thereof. The 
Commissioner shall keep a record of such assignments. 


A provision for an appeal to the Commissioner of 
Patents from any decision of the examiner of interfer- 
ences is provided by Section 14 of the bill as amended. 
This section authorizes any one who shall deem himself 
injured by the registration of a trade-mark to apply to 
the Commissioner of Patents to cancel it. The Commis- 
sioner is required to refer such application to the ex- 
aminer in charge of interferences, who is empowered to 
hear and determine the question, and who must give 
notice thereof to the registrant. If it shall appear after 
a hearing before an examiner that the registrant was 
not entitled to the use of the mark at the date of his 
application for registration thereof, or that the mark is 
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not used by the registrant, or has been abandoned, and 
the examiner shall so decide, the Commissioner is re- 
quired to cancel the registration. Appeals may be taken 
to the Commissioner in person from any decision of the 
examiner. 

Additional Fees Prescribed, 

The very moderate schedule of fees as provided by 
the Bonynge bill has been supplemented by two pro- 
visions that will bring in considerable revenue without 
constituting a heavy tax upon registrants. An applicant 
for the renewal of the registration of a trade-mark, which 
under the proposed law is good for 20 years, is required 
to pay $5, while any one filing notice of opposition to 
the registration of a trade-mark must pay a fee of $10. 
It has been deemed advisable to place a check upon the 
filing of notices of opposition by imposing a fee which, 
while not prohibitory, will prevent irresponsible persons 
from making a business of opposing registration in the 
hope that their claims may subsequently be settled by 
purchase. 

In submitting the modified bill to the House with a 
favorable recommendation, the committee devotes con- 
siderable attention to the important question as to whether 
trade-marks bear sufficient relation to commerce in gen- 
eral to bring them within Congressional control, and 
whether a law providing for the registration of trade- 
marks used in foreign and interstate commerce and com- 
merce with the Indian tribes is a regulation of such com- 
merce. That a trade-mark is generally accepted as bear- 
ing a very close relation to commerce is evident from its 
name, its origin, its history and the legislation upon the 
subject of trade-marks in nearly all the States of the 
Union and the leading commercial nations of the world. 
There is no right to the use of a trade-mark which is 
separate and distinct from its application to goods used 
in commerce, and there can be no ownership of a trade- 
mark which is not so used. In many respects it bears a 
striking resemblance to the good will of a business. 
Every commercial nation of the world of any impor- 
tance has a law regulating the registration and protec- 
tion of trade-marks, and with these considerations in 
view the committee contends that the use of a trade- 
mark bears “a very close and intimate relation to com- 
merce.” 

Constitutionality Never Tested. 

It is an extraordinary fact that the question of the 
constitutionality of the various Federal trade-mark laws 
heretofore enacted has never been raised or discussed in 
the United States courts, and the committee finds itself 
obliged to determine fhe question upon such analogies 
as can be derived from the utterances of the courts with 
regard to the general subject of commerce. Citing the 
ease of Gibbons vs. Ogden (Wheaton, 1), the opinion of 
Chief Justice Marshall is quoted in which he held that 
the commerce clause of the Constitution should not have 
a strict or narrow construction, which would cripple the 
Government and render it unequal to the objects for 
which it had been established. 

Other cases are cited by the committee, including a 
very recent one, that of the Addyston Pipe & Steel Com- 
pany vs. United States (175 U. S., 211), in which the 
Supreme Court held that interstate commerce included 
not only transportation of persons and property, “ but 
also the purchase, sale and exchange of commodities,” 
adding that “ the power to regulate commerce means the 
power to prescribe rules by which it shall be governed.” 
In conclusion the committee says: “ We confidently sub- 
mit that the regulation of a trade-mark comes within the 
power to prescribe the rules by which commerce shall be 
governed and controlled. Congress, however, is limited 
in its regulation of commerce, by the express language 
of the Constitution, to commerce with foreign nations, 
among the several States or with the Indian tribes, and 
its power over that subject is full, complete and exclu- 
sive.” Ww. L. C. 

<onitiiiiillpiiidtiadimanssie 

The Illinois Steel Company, International Harvester 
Company and Grand Crossing Tack Company, all of 
Chicago, have made their usual holiday closing of steel 


plants, work to be resumed January 2. 
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The Latest Hendey-Norton Lathe. 


An increased producing capacity was the main object 
sought in the design of the new Hendey-Norton lathe, 
which has just been brought out by the Hendey Machine 
Company, Torrington, Conn. This is accomplished 
through improved facilities for the quicker handling of 
work and the making of necessary changes for the va- 
rious operations of turning, thread cutting, &c. Fig. 1 
shows the general appearance of the complete lathe and 
Fig. 2 gives a view of the unassembled parts which make 
up the Hendey-Norton lathe head, including the taper 
bearing, self oiling form of spindle, with annular form of 
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Ilendey-Norton lathes, both belts to the countershaft are 
run in the cutting direction ; the two countershafts speeds 
in connection with a three-step cone and the back gears 
give 12 different spindle speeds, or two more than are 
obtained with the ordinary type of lathe having a five- 
step cone, 

The way in which the parts of the head stock go to- 
gether is indicated in the sectional view, Fig. 3. To re- 
move the spindle the guard K and the collar L are taken 
off; then, by turning back the collar E and simultaneous- 
lv driving the spindle forward with a babbitt hammer, 
it may be removed. In replacing it the collar E is turned 
up until the face gear M is tight against the bearing A, 
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Fig. 1.—General View of the 





. Fig. 2.—The Parts of the Head 


journals carried in annular housings, each housing hav- 
ing a large oil pocket in which a ring oiler for the bear- 
ing is suspended to furnish constant lubrication while 
the lathe is running. The certainty of ample lubrication, 
coupled with the rigidity of the bearings, makes these 
lathe heads long lived in alignment and wear, Aninspection 
and tests made of a lathe head, with this form of bear- 
ing, after six years’ continuous service in the shops of 
the company showed the bearing to be practically as 
good as when first assembled, and the alignment of the 
spindle was found to have been maintained with no 
perceptible change. Due to its strength and rigjdity a 
three-step cone driving pulley may be used in place of the 
four-step cone when it is desired to get more power in 
the spindle drive for high speed steel work. As with all 
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of the Hendey-Norton “athe. 


then the collar E is turned back enough to allow the cone 
pulley to run freely. The gear J is next put on and the 
collar L adjusted to take up the end play of the spindle. 
The front bearing and thrust collar are so proportioned 
that the wear is correlative. All end adjustment is ob- 
tained by collar L. The rear bearing is entirely inde- 
pendent of the spindle and is adjusted by turning the 
collar L forward or backward as may be needed. The 
front bearing A is adjusted by a collar on the inner end 
of the box. The oil reservoirs are filled from the top 
until the oil shows in the oilers at the front of the bear- 
ings. When it is necessary to remove a bearing the spin- 
dle is taken out and the sleeve of the rear bearing is 
withdrawn, then with a block of wood and a light ham- 
mer the rear box may be driven out, after first raising 
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the oil ring in its slot. The front box is removed in a 
similar way when the retaining collar has been un- 
screwed. 

The sliding gear just below J is never entirely out of 
mesh with the gear just below it, but may be completely 
disengaged from J when the carriage feed is to be thrown 
out. The manner of driving the intermediate gear shaft, 
shown at the lower left side of Fig. 3, in either direction 
will be readily understood from the drawing. It carries 
a gear on the outer end (not shown) which meshes with 
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Fir. 3.—Sectional 


the driving gear in the cone gear box, which gives the 
various speeds to the lead screw. 

Of chief importance is the new compound gear box, 
which is applied to all sizes of these lathes of from 12 to 
20 inch swing. The device, a rear view of which removed 
from the lathe is shown in Fig. 4, gives a broad range of 
threads and feeds, the former ranging from 1% to 80 per 
inch and the latter from 714 to 400 per inch. The threads 
available in this range are all standard pitches, and the 
gearing on the sector of the lathe is so arranged as to 
be easily changed so that any special thread or threads 





Fig. 4.—Rear View of the Gear Pex 


not found on the index plate may be cut with a special 
gear. This gear, working through the whole 36 combina 
tions, often makes possible the cutting of other useful 
threads. ; 

The carriage reversing device, while not a new fea 
ture of the Hendey lathes, may be unfamiliar to the 
render. It consists of a sliding clutch in the lathe head, 
operated and controlled by the lever at the right side 
of the apron, Fig. 1. This clutch gives right and left 
travel to the lathe carriage through the lead screw and 
a train of gearing, doing away with the necessity of a 
cross belt to the countershaft, allowing the spindle to run 
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always in one direction, and giving double the number of 
spindle speeds, as before mentioned. 

The automatic stop for the carriage works in con- 
junction with the apron reversing device, and is of great 
value in thread cutting or boring to a required length or 
depth, and in turning a number of pieces to a given 
length. Connected with the reversing clutch in the head 
is a rod running parallel with lathe bed, :passing through 
a bracket attached to apron, as clearly shown in Fig. 1. 
The rod carries two stop dogs which may be clamped at 
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View of the Head. 


any point, and when encountered by the apron bracket 
as the carriage travels, move the rod forward in the di- 
rection of the travel until the clutch is released in the 
head, stopping the train of gears, the lead screw and the 
carriage. This stop is invaluable in working to and from 
shoulders, either for internal or outside work, as it al- 
lows the spindle to be run constantly at working speed. 

The cross slides of all lathes are made to standard 
size on the tool rest seat, to take any one of four inter- 
changeable tool rests; the compound, the Homan patent, 
the quick elevating and the plain, which is always fur- 
nished with the flat carriage. The rise and fall rest does 
not interchange with the others. Every lathe is run and 
tested before being shipped, and the results of the test 
are put on a test sheet, which is sent with the lathe for 
inspection and comparison if desired. 

The addition of steel gearing wherever necessary, beds 
and parts made heavier than formerly, increased di- 
ameters of spindle noses for heavy chuck work, coupled 
with the improved features as mentioned, including the 
improved head stock, the automatic stop and the apron 
reverse for the carriage, have greatly added to the popu- 
larity of this lathe for all round machine work as well 
as in the tool room. 
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Inventory of the B. F. Jones Estate.— An inventory 
of the personal property of B. F. Jones, deceased, for- 
merly chairman of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, 
at Pittsburgh, has been filed. It shows the estate to be 
Valued at $17,.236,665.66. By the time this was distrib- 
uted among the heirs under the will it had so increased 
that the gross amount for distribution was $18,006,536.56. 
Of the estate, $349,499.84 is in cash, $14,870,615 in stocks, 


$300,000 in notes of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 


and $56,719.82 was due from heirs of the estate. The 
largest holding of stock was in the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company. Mr. Jones had 101.400 shares of this 


stock, the appraised valuation being $11,618,412. In ad 
dition to the stocks held by Mr. Jones he had bonds in 
different companies to the amount of $1,649,089, holding 
bonds of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company to the 
value of $809,000. 
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The Hoffman Rotary Engine. 


There have been so many unsuccessful attempts to 
build a practical rotary engine of other than turbine 
form that every new one is received with suspicion. It 
is said there have been some 2000 rotary engines of va- 
rious types patented, and not one of them is in practical 
use to-day. So far as is known the Hoffman rotary en- 
gine is the first which has reached the stage of commer- 
cial manufacture. The General Engine Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., which was reorganized last April, has in- 
creased its capitalization to $2,000,000, and, it is stated, 
will manufacture this new type of engine upon a large 
scale. 

The inventor of the engine, Wm. M. Hoffman, Buffalo, 
N. Y., began his first work on the problem over 25 years 
ago. Again and again he failed, until with his sixth 
engine he was able to enlist the support of some New 
York capitalists, but this engine also proved a failure. 
The seventh engine ran for 4% months, but still was not 
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Fig. 1.—#®nd Blevetion of the High Pressure Cylinder. 


satisfactory. The eighth and ninth engines were a little 
better, but they could not be controlled or regulated. 
Finally, he conceived the idea of revolving the cylinder 
instead of the piston, and this he was confident was the 
secret of success. The first engine on this model devel- 
oped 28 horse-power, and was used in running the in- 
ventor’s shop. It saved 25 per cent. in steam, used one- 
fourth the floor space of an equivalent reciprocating 
engine and was without vibration. The latest engine is 
one of 300 horse-power, and is a form that is capable of 
compounding and installing in units. It is affirmed that 
it is the smallest, most economical and fastest engine 
for its power ever built. 

The general construction and mechanical operation 
are shown in the three accompanying drawings, Figs. 1 
and 2 being end elevations of the high and low pressure 
cylinders respectively, with the heads partially removed 
to show the interior. Fig. 3 is a horizontal section, in 
which the letters represent the various parts similarly 
lettered in the end elevations. 

In Fig. 1 e¢ represents the cylinder which revolves 
around the stationary hollow shaft z on its hollow shaft 
or hub 8; @ @’ represent the blades or pistons, which are 
extended into the cylinder automatically during a revo- 
lution and receive the impact of the steam. These blades 
are each carried between two circular plates p and p and 
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p’ and p’, forming a segment of a ring between the two 
plates. The plates extend into the housing provided for 
them in the cylinder heads and partition wall between the 
two cylinders, as shown in Fig. 3. k is an elliptical 
shaped stationary core, held in position by the stationary 
hollow shaft z, these being supported by the standards 12 
12’, shown in Fig. 3. The elliptical cams are so shaped 
as to conform to the curve of the interior of the cylinder 
for a distance little less than one-half of its circumfer- 
ence, but are not allowed to come in contact with the 
cylinder at any point, thus avoiding all excessive face 
travel and consequent undesirable friction on the interior 
of the cylinder c. 

The stationary cores in the respective cylinders are 
so located, as shown in the drawings, as to bring the 
extreme radial throw of one below the center of the 
cylinder and the other above, thus causing one elliptical 
cam to actuate and hold the blades in contact with the 
other throughout the entire revolution, and vice versa. 
This action is accomplished through the wrist pins Db 
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Fig. 2.—End Elevation of the Low Pressure Cylinder. 


and b’, which carry the blades and the countershafts d 


and d@’, which extend across the entire engine, together 
with the segmental gears w w and w’ w’, Fig. 1, and 


the cranks w w and w’ w’, Fig. 2, and connection rods n 
and n, Fig. 2. When the blade a in the high pressure 
cylinder (Fig. 1) is being forced into its housing h 
by contact with the elliptical cam k, the wrist pins } 
transmit through the segmental gears a motion the re- 
verse of its own to the countershaft d, causing the op- 
posite blade in the low pressure cylinder to be extended 
from its housing by means of the cranks w and w, Fig. 2, 
and maintained in contact with its respective ellipse. In 
an identical manner the other blades a’ are kept in con- 
stant contact with their respective stationary cores. In 
Fig. 1 g and g’ are circular shoes or gudgeons at the ends 
of the blades, curved to conform to the ellipses. These 
shoes are carried by the pins m and m’, which extend into 
the plates p and p’, as shown in Fig. 3, and are provided 
with packing bars to insure a perfect steam tight con- 
tact with the cams k. 

In this engine one blade in each cylinder receives the 
impact of the steam, while the other acts as a packing 
bar to close whatever opening there may be between the 
lower curve of the cam & and the interior of the cylinder, 
and also as a means for actuating the opposite blades in 
their respective cylinders. y’’ in Figs. 1 and 2 are spring 
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packing bars in contact with the face of the blade to 
prevent steam from passing over the top of it to the ex- 
haust ports. 

In Figs. 1 and 3 y is a rocking valve stem, which 
through the rod n and crank »’ transmits motion to the 
valve v, for the proper regulation and timing of the steam 
admission. The rod y, which extends from the stationary 
hollow shaft to the interior of the ellipse, is oscillated 
by the device shown in Fig. 3, 2 being a hood securely 
fastened to the revolving hub s, and from which is sus- 
pended by the arm 4 the eccentric and eccentric strap 5, 
these being when in normal position eccentric from the 
hub of the engine. The motion of the eccentric is im- 
parted to the rocking stem y by the rocking shaft 8 and 
the connecting rods and levers 6 and 7. The eccentric 
has an oblong opening allowing it to swing on the arms 
4, from the position of its greatest eccentricity, when im- 
parting full motion.to the valve v, to a position coneentric 
with the shaft s, when it completely closes and imparts 
no motion to the valve v. The arm carrying the eccen- 
trie is provided with proper weights to throw the eccen- 
tric out of motion when excessive speed is attained, and 
being provided with springs to hold the eccentric in 





normal position is a means of operating the timing valve 
as well as the automatic cut off. 

In the different figures i represents the standards 
which are provided with roller bearings in which the 
engine revolves upon its hub or main shaft s. In Fig. 
8 15 is the drive pulley, which may be allowed to over- 
hang the stuffing box, as shown, in order to economize the 
space on the bed f. 

In operation, steam is admitted through opening 3, 
Fig. 3, and the hollow shaft z, into the interior of the 
cam k in the high pressure cylinder, Fig. 1, from whence 
it flows into the cylinder through the port 2, and is so 
regulated by the valve v as to allow it to enter the cylin- 
der when the blade a is slightly in advance of the posi- 
tion shown. As will be seen the blade @ at this point is 
extended into the cylinder so as to expose a considerable 
area to the steam, and, being carried by the movable 
cylinder c, causes the cylinder to revolve in the direction 
indicated. The steam expands against blade @ until the 
blade a’ has arrived at the starting position of a. The 
area exposed by a’ is then equal to that exposed by a, 
consequently no further benefit could be derived from the 
expansion of steam in this cylinder. At the next instant 
a’ has extended into the cylinder sufficiently to allow 
the expanded steam to exhaust through its port e into 
the low pressure cylinder, as shown in Fig. 2, where it is 
further exhausted. The relative positions and conse- 
quent areas exposed by the blades in the low pressure 
cylinder are at this point the same as those in the high 
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pressure cylinder when the steam was admitted, and con- 
sequently the force of the expanding steam continues to 
be exerted in the same direction. The steam expands 
until this working blade arrives at the exhaust port f¢, 
where the steam escapes through the hollow ellipse / 
and hollow shaft z, Figs. 2 and 3, to the atmosphere or 
condenser. 

During the half revolution, while the steam is ex- 
panding in the low pressure cylinder, the blade a in Tig. 
1 is under the ellipse and presents no area to the steam 
and the blade a’, which is then extended into the cylin- 
der, has the opening ¢ through it for the free passage of 
the steam. There is no back pressure on the high pres- 
sure piston, although the steam is being expanded in the 
low pressure cylinder. This is a condition which is de- 
cidedly unique, as it is impossible in any other form of 
steam engine. It affords efficiency in the extreme ex- 
pansion of steam and consequent economy, which, with 
the mechanical construction of the engine, has given 
some wonderful results. 

The principal features in this engine which have led 
to its success are not at first apparent, and are due to a 
mechanism vitally different from anything that has ever 
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been attempted in the line of a rotary engine. Among 
these is the fact that the engine is positively steam tight, 
cuts off the steam at any point in the revolution and 
works expansively through any portion of the revolution 
that is found to be efficient and economical, and this 
without any packing bars or other devices acting in 
contact with the interior of the cylinder where, on ac- 
count of the great face travel, it would cause an exces- 
sive friction. Another feature which is considered a vital 
point is that the steam cannot force the blade down in 
contact with the cam k to cause undue friction. This is 
prevented as the steam pressure on the blade is always 
on a radial line with the center of the wrist pin Db. 
Neither does the steam pressure force the blades against 
the walls of the housings h, for, as the blade is carried 
from the wrist pin b, the entire piston load is received on 
this pivotal point. This moves with only a slight oscil- 
lating motion as the blade is extended and withdrawn, 
consequently the friction is slight. 

The pistons transmit force to the revolving cylinder 
through the wrist pins b, so that the steam is always 
exerting its force at an equal distance from the center 
of the main shaft. This is desirable mechanically, and 
eannot be obtained in a reciprocating motion transmitted 
through a crank. 

As will be seen from the figures, the only contact in 
the interior of the cylinder, aside from the packing bars 
y” on the face of the blades, is the circular shoe, trav- 
eling on the periphery of the stationary ellipse, which is 
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under only the slight pressure maintained by the spring 
packing in the shoe to make a steam tight joint. This 
pressure, on account of the location of the pivotal point 
of the blade, remains constant, being neither increased 
nor diminished by steam pressure on the piston. The 
friction of the engine therefore does not increase under 
load, as has been the result in all previous steam tight 
rotary engines. It might be well to note that this engine 
does not operate on the principle of impact, as does the 
turbine, but admits steam by a positive valve motion, for 
any part of the stroke found to be efficient and economi- 
cal and then retains it in a perfectly tight cylinder, with 
a positive abutment until the expansive effect of the 
fluid has been utilized to the greatest extent possible in 
any form of steam engine. 

As the steam in the low pressure cylinder causes no 
back pressure on the high pressure piston, and as con- 
sequently no increased piston area is required that causes 
an increase in friction, this engine is capable of economi- 
cally and efficiently expanding steam from any pressure 
to nearer atmospheric pressure than has ever before been 
practicable. For this reason the engine, unlike a tur- 
bine, though capable of the practical maintenance of high 
speeds, is not dependent upon an excessive speed for 
efficiency, as the speed can be diminished or increased 
within a very wide range without decreasing its effi- 
ciency or increasing its steam consumption. 

Due to the engine’s receiving its steam and consequent 
cylinder pressure between a movable piston and a posi- 
tive nonreacting abutment, it has shown in innumerable 
tests as great, and even greater, elasticity in the starting 
of direct connected heavy loads than the present types of 
reciprocating engines. This is not true of the present 
turbine engine, and answers any doubt regarding the 
application of the Hoffman engine to various kinds of 
work, particularly marine service. Some of the most 
prominent engineers have lately agreed that the best 
results with the turbine on shipboard can only be ob- 
tained by using it to drive a generator to propel the ves- 
sel by electric motors. This transformation of the power 
with its consequent losses is necessary to obtain the start- 
ing power of the present reciprocating engine. 

That a rotary motion for prime movers is essential to 
the further acceleration of different means of transporta- 
tion as well as further economy in power of generating 
plants seems to be generally accepted. Development 
along this line has only quite recently been taken up by 
expert engineers. It would seem natural that, as Mr. 
Hoffman has seriously associated himself with the work 
for so many years, he should be the first to produce a 
successful rotary engine. 


———+-+e—___ 
Recent Customs Decisions. 





Agricultural Machinery.—According to a_ ruling 
handed down by the Board of United States General 
Appraisers December 24 agricultural machines of cer- 
tain classes are subject to duty as enfireties and not at 
varying rates on the various parts. The importation 
in question was made by the Massey-Harris Company, 
Limited, Bangor, Maine, and comprised 25 two-horse 
drills and planters, 10 one-horse drills and planters and 
one drill and turnip planter. In invoicing the articles 
the separate parts, though forming entireties, were sepa- 
rately specified, with the result that certain grain boxes 
and grass belonging to the machines were as- 
sessed at 35 per cent. as manufactures of wood, and a 
“turnip and grass attachment” belonging to the “ drill 
and turnip planter” at 45 per cent. as a manufacture 
of metal. The ten one-horse drills and planters were 
described in the entry as “ sowers,” and they also were 
assessed at 45 per cent. as manufactures of metal. The 
importers protested against this classification, claiming 
that the articles were dutiable as entireties at 20 per 
cent. under the paragraph of the tariff law providing 
for “ plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, 
agricultural drills and planters, 
cultivators,” &¢c. 

The board sustains the protest, and says thaf it is of 
the opinion that the parts assessed separately form in- 
tegral parts of the machines they accompany and that 
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“sowers” is a_ practically 
“planters ” as used in the law. 

Tin Disks.—In a decision written by General Ap- 
praiser Fischer and handed down by the board on De- 
cember 22 the board overrules a protest by F. H. Shallus 
of Baltimore against the assessment of duty at 1% 
cents a pound under paragraphs 134 and 140 of the 
tariff law on tin disks about one and three-quarters 
inches in diameter, which are a by-product in the manu- 
facture of tin cans, and are used in this country by roof- 
ers and others to protect the material in use from 
destruction or injury in the process of driving nails into 
it. The disk forms a shoulder for the head of the nail. 
The paragraph of the law under which they were as- 
sessed reads as follows: 


140. No article not specially provided for in this act, which 
is wholly or paftly manufactured from tin plate, terne plate, or 
the sheet, plate, hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel herein pro- 
vided for, or of which such tin plate, terne plate, sheet, plate. 
hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel shall be the material of chief 
value, shall pay a lower rate of duty than that imposed on the 
tin plate, terne plate, or sheet, plate, hoop, band, or scroll iron 
or steel from which it is made or of which it shall be the com- 
ponent thereof of chief value. 

The importer claimed that they were dutiable either 
at 10 per cent. as waste or at 10 or 20 per cent. as non- 
enumerated unmanufactured or manufactured articles, or 
at 45 per cent. as manufactures of metal. In his de- 
cision Mr. Fischer dismisses the first three claims as 


totally without merit, and confines himself to a discussion 
of whether they are dutiable as assessed or as manufac- 
tures of metal nonenumerated. He says in part: 


The first point counsel for the importer advances appears to 
be that the disks are made from tin cans, and that they are, 
therefore, articles made from articles that are made from tin 
plate, and that they are not articles made from tin plate. This 
argument is not founded on fact. In the process of manu 
facturing tin cans the piece that forms the body of the can is 
first bent and secured in cylindrical shape; then the bottom is 
put on and finally the top, which is a circular piece of tin plate 
with a circular piece cut out of the center, the diameter of the 
cut out being in proportion to the size of the can. The purpose 
of cutting this piece out is to permit the filling of the can, 
which, being accomplished, a larger piece than that cut out is 
soldered on to close the aperture. It is the tin disks thus ob- 
tained which, it will be noted, are cut from the tin plate before 
it becomes part of the can that form the subject of the im- 
portation now in question. 

It is quite conceivable and, indeed, it was intimated by a 
witness in one of the hearings held by the board on other pro- 
tests on the same class of goods, that these disks are some- 
times stamped directly out of tin plates or sheets, in which 
case it is certainly not open to argument that they are anything 
else but “ articles manufactured from tin plate.’ If, then, the 
contention of the importers should prevail in this instance we 
should have two different rates of duty for the same article, for 
it must be remembered the disks, in the condition as imported, 
differ in no respect whatever, being complete articles, fully fin- 
ished and ready for use. 

Agate Bearings for Scales.—In sustaining a protest by 


Albert Lorsch & Co, the board on December 22 decided 


that agate bearings for delicate scales are properly duti- 
able at 10 per cent. as precious stones. They had been 
assessed as manufactures,of agate at 50 per cent. 

Knife Cleaning Machines.—The board. in a decision 
handed down December 22 overruled a protest by Burley 
& Co, of Chicago against the classification of knife clean- 
ing machines at 45 per cent. as manufactures of metal. 
The importers claimed that they were composed in chief 
value of leather or wood, and therefore dutiable at 35 
per cent. 
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—————— 


August Belmont was elected to succeed Marcus A. 
Hanna as the president of the National Civic Federation 
at the annual meeting of that organization held Decem- 
ber 16, at the Park Avenue Hotel, New York. A dinner 
was the feature of the evening, and was attended by 
about 300 men of prominence in ail walks of life, includ- 
ing large employing interests, organizations of working- 
men, the press, education, the church, the law, finance 
and literature. It had been the expectation of prominent 


members of the organization that Andrew Carnegie would 
be elected to the presidency, but the honor was deciined 
on the ground that his health would not permit his as- 
suming the duties of the office. The dinner was enlivened 
by numerous speeches in which the relations of empioyer 
and employee were treated from diverse standpoints. 
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The Bosworth Commutator Filing Device. 


As a means for truing generator commutators which 
shall be less expensive than turning them down with 
lathe tools the Excelsior Machine Works, Akron, Ohio, 
has recently placed on the market the device illustrated 
herewith. The simple construction and method of at- 
taching it to a generator are shown in the illustration. 
One of the principal advantages is that no particular 
skill or previous experience in truing commutators is 
required to insure satisfactory results. 

The supporting column for the device is provided with 
a suitable foot for securely attaching it under one of the 
cap bolts on the generator bearing. This carries a hori- 
zontal bar, which may be clamped at any desired hight. 
The file holder slides on the horizontal bar, so that the 
file may be passed across the surface of the commutator. 
An ordinary file is used, being held in proper position by 
pins or file rests in the file holder, one of which is 
slotted and located so as to steady the file and prevent 
chattering. The file is moved backward and forward over 
the commutator and, being rigidly secured, cuts to uni- 
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west of the junction of Main and Niagara streets and 
about one-half mile north of the district in which the 
present passenger stations are grouped. It embraces an 
area of about 1000 x 3000 feet for the station and ter- 
minal tracks and extends from Delaware avenue to 
Carolina street. The station proper will have a frontage 
of 400 feet on a plaza and mall and facing Niagara 
Square, where the McKinley Memorial Monument is be- 
ing erected and where many important streets converge. 
In the rear of the station building there will be a covered 
concourse 600 feet long by 100 feet in width, extending 
over 32 depressed tracks having covered platforms con- 
nected with the concourse by stairways. Of these tracks 
20 will be connected with a loop at the north end of the 
station property for the turning of through trains, and 12 
tracks will be stub tracks for the use of the roads ter- 
minating in Buffalo. Tracks will also lead through the 
depot for Niagara Falls and International Bridge con- 
nections. Upon the terminal property will be located 
tracks for the storage and cleaning of 1200 sleeping, pas- 
senger, baggage, mail and express cars, and round houses 
for 97 locomotives, also a power house. 
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Two Views of the Bosworth Truing Device for Filing Commutators. 


form depth, thus not only leveling the surface lengthwise, 
but restoring the true cylindrical form. 

As the device is so readily applied, the commutator 
may be smoothed off as soon as the surface shows the 
first signs of roughness or unevenness and before it has 
become sufficiently worn to warrant the removal of the 
armature or the turning of the commutator by means of 
a cutting tool. The perpendicular post can be left on 
the generator at all times if desired, and the horizontal 
bar can be taken off and put on in a few minutes. The 
device is applicable to all sizes of generators. 

—_——_—9---e—___ 


The Buffalo Union Depot. 


The presidents of all the railroads centering at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., have agreed upon a site and plan for a union 
depot and terminal station to supersede the four separate 
depots now in use, providing the city will evacuate cer- 
tain streets necessary to the use of the site selected, cede 
for trackage purposes the old Hamburg Canal bed and a 
section of the Erie Canal bed in the central portion of the 
city, soon to be abandoned, and further provide suitable 
wide street approaches and a plaza and mall in front of 
the union station building. The railroad companies agree 
to purchase the necessary property for the site of the 
station and terminal grounds. Public sentiment among. 
the citizens is strongly in favor of acceding to the re- 
quest of the railway companies and it appears probable 
the plan will be carried into effect. 

The site selected is centrally located and convenient 
to both business and residential] sections—four blocks 


In conjunction with the union terminal station the 
city plans to establish a steamboat station and excursion 
docks in the rear of the terminal property, which abuts 
on the Erie Basin and Lake Erie. The excursion docks 
will be 1200 feet in length and will be connected with the 
railroad terminal by two large viaducts. The abandoned 
passenger stations of the different roads will be arranged 
for freight depots. 

The construction of the Union Depot and terminals 
according to present plans will call for an investment of 
$10,000,000 on the part of the railroad companies and 
$3,000,000 by the city. The following roads will partici- 
pate in the cost of construction and use of the depot: New 
York Central, Pennsylvania, Erie, Lehigh Valley, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western; Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, Grand Trunk, Michigan Central, New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate); Wabash, Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh; Buffalo & Susquehanna and Pere 
Marquette. 

Charles W. Goodyear, president of the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna Railroad, is chairman of the Union Depot Com- 
mission appointed by the Mayor to take up with the rail- 
road companies the project of a union depot and which 
brought the matter of site and plan to a successful issue. 

oe 

The old plant of the Lewis Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, on the South Side, Pittsburgh, Pa., which the com- 
pany abandoned when it built its new works at McKees 
Rocks, has been sold to the DeNoon Brothers Paint & 
Glass Company, and will be turned into a large paint 
works 
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The Blake & Johnson Wheel 


Machine. 


Continuously increasing the weight and power of auto- 
mobiles has increased the difficulty of manufacturing 
rims for the wheels, which must be very heavy, strong 
and also true. A heavy rim rolling machine for doing 
this work has been brought out by Blake & Johnson, Wa- 
terbury, Conn. It is a machine with several interesting 
mechanical features, and is powerful enough to roll rims 
of the maximum size in use to-day, and even somewhat 
larger and heevier, such as will probably soon be required. 
At present the heaviest rim in use is rolled from stock 
5-16 inch thick and 6 inches wide. This machine will rol! 


Rim Rolling 
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diameter, the are forming rolls are withdrawn into their 
heads, and the cross heads are brought to a point that 
places the are forming rolls in an approximate position 
against the stock. This position on the cross head being 
once obtained, it is not necessary to change it until an- 
other diameter of rim is to be rolled. As the rolling 
continues, and the main forming rolls are brought to- 
gether the arc forming rolls are gradually fed down- 
ward against the stock until the full curvature is com- 
pleted. It is unnecessary to gauge the feed of the are 
forming rolls as the stock is cut to exact length and when 
the ends meet the correct circle of given diameter is 
obtained. At the same time the forming rolls have given 
the desired impression as determined by their shape. 





Fig. 1.—Working Side of the Blake & Johnson Automobile Wheel Rim Rolling Machine. 


rims up to % inch thick and 7 inches wide and of a diam- 
eter up to 40 inches. 

Photographic views of the machine are shown in Figs. 
1 and 2, and Fig. 3 shows the end and side elevations. 
Referring to the latter, the two rolls, A and B, are carried 
on the two heavy spindles at the front of the machine. 
Some automobile wheel rims require deep impressions, 
and for this reason the upper roll spindle of the machine 
is allowed a considerable vertical movement, 5 inches. 
The flat stock, cut the length of the circumference of the 
rim to be made, is fed between the rolls, which are grad- 
ually brought together by means of the hand wheel at 
the top of the machine. The rim is curved by arc form- 
ing rolls carried on two arms, which are held at an angle 
of 45 degrees on the cross heads. 

When a number of rims are to be rolled of the same 


One difficulty which attends the rolling of rims is the 
tendency of the stock to swerve from the proper plane. 
‘This may be due either to uneven hardness of the metal, 
one side being softer than the other, or to uneven thick- 
ness. The tendency to distort must be rectified if the rim 
is to be perfect. This is effected in this machine by 
swiveling the cross heads. As may be seen in the illus- 
trations, the cross head rails at the point where they 
join the main frame of the machine, are provided with 
segmental worm wheels, which engage with worms re- 
volved by the hand wheels at the front near the top. 
These wheels are independent of each other, and by 
adjusting them as soon as there is evidence of distortion 
in the work, it may be brought back to correct alignment. 

It is necessary that the forming rolls, and, therefore, 
their shafts, be held exactly parallel, while the upper 
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roll is raised or lowered by the elevating screws at the 
front and back of the machine. These screws are the 
same pitch and are revolved at their upper ends by gears 
of the same size, meshing with a common pinion on the 
hand wheel at the top, by which the operator raises the 
upper forming roll to admit the stock and lowers it 
during the operation. The two shafts carrying the rolls 





Fig. 2.—Another View of the Machine Shown in Fig. 1. 


revolve oppositely, and must also revolve continuously at 
the same speed, while the upper roll is being raised or 
lowered. This condition is maintained in a train of 
gearing connecting the two roll shafts, which may be seen 
in Fig. 3 and also in Fig. 2. The gear on the lower roll 
shaft meshes with a gear on a stationary intermediate 
shaft, which in turn meshes with a third gear engaging 
the gear on the upper roll shaft. The third gear is 
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Fig. 3.—End and Side Elevations of the 


mounted on a short shaft carried by links swinging about 
the intermediate shaft and the upper roll shaft. These 
links maintain a constant distance between the centers 
of the gears, so that the raising and lowering of the upper 
gear with the upper roll does not allow any of the gears 
to come out of mesh. 

In rolling a rim as either end of the stock approaches 
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the rolls the machine is reversed by means of the lever 
at the right in Fig. 1, which operates friction clutches on 
the driving shaft. Drive in both directions is provided 
by the pulleys shown, one being connected to the counter- 
shaft by an open belt and the other by a crossed belt. 


—_—__~-+e—____- 


Western Railroads Abolish Excessive Switching 
Rebates. 


The Western railroads entering Chicago, with the ex- 
ception of the Wisconsin Central, have agreed, in com- 
pliance with the decision of the Interstate Railway Com- 
mission, to refuse to extend to the International Har- 
vester Company, the United States Steel Corporation and 
similar organizations owning and controlling private 
switching railroads the excessive rebates in the shape of 
switching charges that have prevailed heretofore. The 
new maximum charge is given as $3.50 a car, against 
from $10 to $20 per car, which railroads have been pay- 
ing, on both in and out freight, to the private switching 
roads controlled by industrial corporations. This is ac- 
counted a victory by the Chicago Shippers’ Association 
and is welcomed also by the Western roads as a release 
from a form of rebate that proved to be expensive. The 
corporations. interested will throw the largest possible 
tonnage of freight to the dissenting road. 

It is not thought that the matter will end here, as the 
disposition of the majority of roads is to make use of 
the machinery and power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to force the abolition of a practice which has 
been burdensome to them while, incidentally, it has been 
unjust to the general shipping public. In the past it has 
been found easy to enforce railroad legislation which has 
been to the financial interest of the roads as a class as 
against shippers who were accustomed to demanding 
or- receiving special favors, and it is thought that the 
present case will not be an exception to that rule. 


The Marine Iron Works, Chicago, enjoys the distinc- 
tior of having equipped 90 per cent of the vessels of 
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Automobile Wheel Rim Rolling Machine 


medium size built for and used in Amazon River traffic 
in the last few years. It is a peculiar fact that this 
firm located 1000 miles from seaboard, finds 75 per cent. 
of its trade in foreign lands, South and Central America 
and South Africa particularly. A large business has come 
to it during the past year, when domestic business was 
almost at a standstill. 
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A New Blast Furnace Charging Device. 


In the development of the modern blast furnace in 
America the chief aim has been toward larger outputs 
and lower cost of production. Aside from the great natu- 
ral resources of this country in ore and fuel the marked 
increase in production has been largely due to the aid of 
mechanical transporting appliances for handling the 
enormous quantities of raw materials required. Costly 
and elaborate plants have been built for handling the 
material from steamboats and railroad cars to stock 
yards and for reloading from stock yards to furnace 
hoists, and furnaces have been equipped with mechanical 
chargers, supplanting the old-time top fillers and barrows. 
But while in the great activity in the building of new 
plants each new furnace has contained improvements on 
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in the furnace must be very heavy, and the removing of 
the bell and hopper when necessary during a furnace 
campaign is a cumbersome operation, sometimes re- 
quiring the shutting down of the furnace for. a couple of 
days. Such shutdowns are always undesirable because 
of the time lost and the irregularity in furnace working 
caused thereby. 

The machinery on the top of a modern blast furnace 
for the mechanical charging and the supporting frame 
work has become complicated and of large proportions, in 
some instances reaching a hight of over 50 feet above the 
furnace top. Such machinery frequently gets out of 
order and repairs are made with difficulty, because work 
around the top of a furnace in blast is fraught with dan- 
ger. 


In an effort to design a furnace top that shall answer 
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Fig. 1.—Elevation of the Backiund & Burman Furnace Charging Apparatus. 


preceding ones, many features have been copied, and de- 
velopment has in some respects been rather one sided, 
many advantages have been gained, but there have also 
been some disadvantages. For example, while the skip 
hoist was most valuable for rapid and economical charg- 
ing of the stock into the furnace, the important matter 
of distributing the stock with its relation to regular fur- 
nace working, life of furnace lining, &c., has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. And while, by the use 
of a double bell arrangement in the charging apparatus, 
much available fuel gas is saved, the dust blown over 
from the furnace into the downcomers and flues has made 
additional plant necessary for its removal. 

Little has been accomplished in securing simplicity 
of construction. ‘The charging bell and hopper are still 
arranged as when introduced by Parry, more than 50 
years ago, suspended in the tunnel head of the furnace 
and below the furnace top platferm. This was necessary 
as long as furnaces were charged by barrows and hand 
labor. The bell and hopper being exposed to the hot gases 


all purposes for mechanical charging and distribution of 
stock, and at the same time be simple and easily accessi- 
ble, two engineers—Knute Backlund and Birger F. Bur- 
man of Sparrows Point, Md.—have recently developed a 
new device, which embodies what has proved advan 
tageous in present forms of furnace top apparatus and 
contains several novel and useful features. 

Fig. 1 shows an elevation of the charging apparatus, 
and Fig, 2 is a sectional view of a complete furnace top 
with skip hoist. The distinguishing feature of this de- 
vice is that the bell and hopper are placed outside the 
tunnel head, a little above the furnace top platform. By 
this arrangement the furnace may be filled almost to the 
top and the cubic capacity of the furnace increased, or 
the hight of the furnace may be reduced without dimin- 
ishing the capacity. Being removed from the hot gases. 
of the furnace the bell and hopper in this design are more 
durable and may be made much lighter than usual. 

In the illustration the hopper is a steel plate cylinder, 
with an inner part also of steel plate, in the shape of @ 
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truncated cone. Near the bottom there is a cast steel ring 
riveted to both the inside and outside shells, which 
makes the whole rigid and forms a gas tight seat for the 
bell to bear against. The hopper is bolted to a tun- 
nel head ring, which is secured to floor girders on the fur- 
nace shell. On the top of the hopper is the usual form 


Fig. 2 


of seal made of steel plate and provided with explosion 
doors. This seal, with a smaller bell placed below its 
top, prevents gas escaping when the bell is lowered, and 
the explosion doors relieve excessive pressure from gas 
that may accumulate inside the seal and hopper. 
Another novel feature is that the steel frame support- 
ing the machinery is mounted on wheels and is movable 
on a track extending over the furnace top platform and 
a bridge, one end being secured to the furnace shell and 
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the other on an adjoining stove or a separate structure. 
On top of the main frame is carried a rectangular hop- 
per for receiving the charge from a double skip hoist. 
Across the top of the receiving hopper are placed a pair of 
heavy girders to carry the bell beams. From the adjoin- 
ing ends of the latter (see Fig. 1), suspended by two sets 
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Sectional View of a Complete Furnace Top with a Skip Hoist. 


of links, is a cross head carrying the bell rod of the 
charging bell, and the outside ends are connected, one to a 
rod loaded with counterweights and one to the piston 
rod of an air cylinder. The sides of the receiving hopper 
are sloping and are joined at the bottom to a distribut- 
ing cylinder. This cylinder is extended down into the 


seal on the hopper, and its bottom is closed by the smaller 
bell—the sealing and distributing bell. 
The large bell is suspended from a sleeve which fits 
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freely upon the outside of the rod of the charging bell, and 
is connected by a pair of links to one end of a lever, Fig. 
1. The other end of the lever is weighted and connected 
to the piston rod of an air cylinder. The top of the con- 
ical seal is fitted with a cast iron flange large enough to 
allow the seal to be freely moved up and down around the 
distributing cylinder, but this clearance space is normal- 
ly closed gas tight by packing and a ring made in sec- 
tions and easily removable. The receiving hopper is 
firmly braced and secured to the frame, and the whole 
apparatus presents a symmetrical, pleasing appearance. 
The tunnel head ring, which forms the seat for the 
hopper, carries a cylinder extending down into the fur- 
nace. It may be preferable to have two cylinders, one of 
cast iron and an easily removable inside one of steel 
plate, but if the furnace is kept filled up to the top the 
damp and cool stock within the cylinder will protect the 
latter against the heat of the furnace. Surrounding the 
cylinder is an annular space open to the downcomers. 
The cylinder within the tunnel head serves three pur- 
poses: It prevents the destruction of the inwall from fall- 
ing stock; the dust which is set free when the bell drops 
is confined within the cylinder and the gas will pass over 
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Fig. 3.—The Usual Arrangement of the Bell and Hopper in a 
Furnace. 


into the downcomers without carrying all this dust along, 
and it assists the distribution of the stock. 


Fig. 3 shows the usual arrangement of a bell and hop- 
per in a furnace. The dotted lines indicate how the brick 
wall has been cut out by the stock falling from the bell 
against the wall. This probably occurs only a short time 
after the beginning of a furnace campaign. Cast iron 
blocks laid between courses of bricks and steel bars 
placed vertically around the barrel have been used as a 
protection, but have proved of little value. From the 
same figure it is also evident that when the bell drops a 
great quantity of dust is stirred up. In furnaces with 
open top without sea] most of this dust is carried up in 
the air with the flame and partly burned, but in furnaces 
with closed top it falls down again and is blowu over into 
the gas downtakes. 

In the new device at the bottom of the cylinder within 
the tunnel head the descending stock spreads itself over 
a larger area, There are thus three points of distribu- 
tion: from the distributing bell on the charging bell, 
from the charging bell into the tunnel head cylinder and 
from the tunnel head cylinder into the furnace barrel. 

Again, referring to Fig. 2, it is seen that the inclined 
bridge for the skip hoist is independent of the charging 
machinery and frame work. It is bolted to the founda- 
tion below, and at the furnace top each of the three 
trusses forming the double track bridge rests on one 
roller of large diameter. This gives the bridge freedom 
to expand and adjust itself to any variation due to ex- 
pansion or contraction of the furnace. It has been a com- 
mon practice to have the bridge rigidly connected to the 
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furnace shell or furnace top frame work, but this has 
freqyently resulted in distortion and torn off rivets. 

To change a bell in this device the pipes to the cylin- 
der are disconnected, the hopper is unbolted from the 
tunnel head ring, and the packing around the distributing 
cylinder is removed. The bell is raised a few inches by 
a pair of jacks placed under the bell rod cross head, and 
carries with it the hopper and seal, which, as before de- 
scribed, are free to move outside the distributing cylinder. 
The whole apparatus is then pulled out on the bridge, the 
hopper is blocked up, the bell lowered and disconnected, 
and the machine moved again to a point where the new 
bell is placed ready to be attached. With everything in 
readiness this whole operation should not require more 
than a couple of hours. It is not necessary to change the 
bell in a furnace very often, but when this occasion arises 
it is important to have it done as quickly as possible. 

The facility for changing the bell in this device is par- 
ticularly valuable when it is desired to experiment with 
different forms or diameters of bells until the most suit- 
able one has been found. Considering the importance of 
continuous, uninterrupted running of a furnace and that 
annoying delays are often occasioned by trivial causes, a 
device that tends to eliminate long shutdowns should be 
a welcome addition to the improvements in modern blast 
furnace construction. 
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National Metal Trades Association Notes. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, December 24, 1904.—The labor 
situation in the shops of the members of the St. Louis 
Metal Trades Association is quiet, except in a few in- 
stances where efforts are being made by union agitators 
to organize the employees. Several cases have been 
brought to the attention of Jesse W. Leigh, secre- 
tary, where union men have made it so disagreeable 
for nonunion men that they were almost tempted to 
quit their positions. The association immediately took 
vigorous measures to stop any further molestation of 
workingmen, whether by union or nonunion men. The 
four foundries affected by the late strike of the molders 
are now running with a full quota of men. 

The labor bureau of the Boston Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation reports a decided improvement in business. The 
next meeting will be held at the Trade Club Wednesday 
evening, December 28, at which George H. Ellis, presi- 
dent of the United Typothete of America, will give a 
review of labor conditions in the printing trade and 
the manner in which their recent difficulties were set- 
tled. 

H. C. Hunter, secretary of the New York Metal 
Trades Association, has been named as temporary chair- 
man of the proposed organization of Eastern secretaries 
of labor bureaus and has invited W. P. Eagan to be 
the guest of that new body at the dinner to be given the 
latter part of next month. This organization will be 
composed of the secretaries of the various labor bureaus 
operated by the metal trades in the following cities: 
Boston, Worcester, and Springfield, Mass.; Hartford, 
and Bridgeport, Conn.; Trenton, N. J.; Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh, Pa., and Syracuse, N. Y. 

The weekly bulletin of the Cincinnati Metal Trades 
Association advises its members that there is an organ- 


ized movement against its labor bureau on the part of 
union agitators. Fifty-three members were present at 
the recent meeting of the foremen employed by mem- 
bers of this association. Ten of the twelve foundries 
which were originally affected by the molders’ strike in 
Cincinnati are now being successfully conducted with 
nonunion men. 

W. P. Eagan, the commissioner of the National Metal 
Trades Association, advises Secretary Wuest that it is 
his intention to spend the holidays and the month of 
January in the East. His efforts in that territory up to 
the present time have been gratifyingly successful. Dur- 
ing his absence Secretary Wuest had added very ma- 
terially to the association’s membership in Cincinnati. 

The first issue of the Open Shop, in a new and ele- 
gant dress, has just made its appearance, and Editor 
Wuest has ample reason for feeling proud of the maga- 
zine which he has so carefully nurtured. 
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The Sturtevant Clutch. 


The automatic clutch shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, while designed primarily for automobiles, will 
be developed for steam turbine use by the manufacturer, 
the Sturtevant Mills Company, Harrison square, Boston, 
Mass. It is believed that the clutch will be of decided 
advantage to the steam turbine on account of its ability 
to take on its load gradually instead of instantly. The 
clutch is contained within a fly wheel mounted uporm the 
engine shaft and is controlled and set in action by cen- 
trifugal clutching weights, which cause groups of friction 
disks to come into gripping contact. There are three of 
these groups, each provided with a spring, the thrust 
of which must first be overcome by the weights before 
the surfaces engage. The action is as follows: 

The motor or engine shaft runs idly up to a certain 
speed, say 300 revolutions per minute, under which the 
centrifugal force is insufficient to overcome the springs 
and cause the disks to clutch. At 300 revolutions the 
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Cross Section of the Sturtevant Clutch. 


first clutch becomes operative and imparts power through 
a sleeve on the driving shaft, marked “ low speed” on the 
drawing, to a corresponding gear in a gear box not shown. 
At 500 revolutions of the fly wheel per minute the second 
or intermediate speed clutch is started and imparts addi- 
tional power to another gear in the gear box through 
the “ intermediate speed” sleeve. At a still higher speed, 
say 800 revolutions, the third set of disks is thrown in 
and direct drive is obtained through the shaft. The 
speeds mentioned are those employed in the adaptation 
of the clutch to an automobile. They may be varied for 
steam turbine or other drives. 

It will be noted that an overload, such as might be 
put on an automobile engine when ascending a hill, can- 
not stop the engine. The engine being crowded slows 
down, and the clutches are thrown out one after another 
until the engine speed falls below 300 revolutions, at 
which the engine shaft ceases to impart power to the 
driving mechanism. No hand clutch need be employed 
and the engine runs free of load. Unless the grade is 
extremely steep it is probable that the engine will be 
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able to furnish the required power on either the inter- 
mediate speed or the low speed, so that the automobile 
will continue to move at a speed in proportion to the 
power required. A strictly automatic change of speed 
and power is thus obtained. 

Each of the three sets of clutches consists of a number 
of thin cast iron disks of large diameter, the alternate 
ones being fast on the drums of the driving shaft and 
the two sleeves, previously mentioned, and the inter- 
mediate ones dovetailed to parts connected with the fly 
wheel casing. The peripheral weights move outward by 
centrifugal force like the weights of a governor, but their 
action is the reverse, for the greater the speed of the 
fly wheel the greater the speed which the weights cause 
the engine to impart to the driving mechanism through 
the medium of the clutches. Each of the clutches op- 
erates gears of the usual type in the gear box of an auto- 
mobile. For steam turbines they will operate gears ar- 
ranged on some similar principle. Within the gear box 
ratchets of a form such as is used in bicycles permit the 
lower speeds to overrun while the higher speeds are in 
action, but while overrunning they do no work. 

The springs which bear indirectly against the fingers 
of the clutching weights may be adjusted to a greater 
or less tension. The thin plate clutch is not a new me- 
chanical construction and has been found to be one of 
the most powerful of clutches, for each additional disk 
multiplies the power, and as many disks as desired may 
be used. The hollow fly wheel is oil tight, forming an oil 
bath for the clutches, so that the wear is claimed to be 
practically inappreciable. 

—————p-e_—__—__—_- 


Chicago Metal Trades Superintendents and 
Foremen Organize. 


Efforts of the Chicago Metal Trades Association in 
that direction have culminated in the successful organiza- 
tion of the Metal Trades Superintendents’ and Foremen’s 
Club, which was mentioned in The Iron Age of De- 
cember 1. The following officers were elected: President, 
C. E. Davis, superintendent, Goodman Mfg. Com- 
pany; vice-president, L. I. Yeomans, assistant superin- 
tendent, Link Belt Machinery Company; treasurer, 
Chas. E. Finkl, superintendent, A. Fink] & Sons Com- 
pany; secretary, ex-officio, Paul Blatchford, secretary 
of the Chicago Metal Trades Association. Executive Com- 
mittee: J. D. Wiggins, foreman, Link Belt Machinery 
Company; Chas. Smoler, foreman, Weir & Craig Mfg. 
Company; Chas. Slater, foreman, Chas. F. Elmes Engi- 
neering Works; H. A. Wainwright, assistant superintend- 
ent, Sullivan Machinery Company. The organization was 
perfected at a meeting held December 16 at the Sherman 
House, and 50 charter members were present. It is ex- 
pected that before 90 days the membership will approxi- 
mate 150 superintendents and foremen of shops in the 
metal trades in Chicago. 

While the club will be of the greatest assistance to the 
Metal Trades Association in dealing with labor contro- 
versies, should any arise, its most valuable influence is 
expected to be along educational lines, as the meetings 
will be devoted to the discussion of shop methods, ma- 
chinery and trade conditions generally. Papers on prac- 
tical subjects will be presented at each meeting by mem- 
bers as well as by experts of national reputation, and 
these will be printed in pamphlet form and distributed to 
members. The club will meet the second Saturday of 
each month. This experiment is being watched with in- 
terest by metal trades associations in other cities, and as 
soon as its success is assured similar organizations will 
be effected in a number of important metal trade centers. 
This will lead naturally to a national federation of super- 
intendents and foremen, the beneficial influence of which 


will be hard to estimate. 
aoe 


The Block-Pollak Iron Company, whose headquarters 
are in the Marquette Building, Chicago, has established 
a branch office at 1610 Chemical Building, St. Louis, in 
charge of Louis 8. Simon. This company is prominent 
in the Western trade in old material. 
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The Crescent Forging Company. 


The Crescent Forging Company has been organized at 
Pittsburgh, with a capital of $50,000, and will erect a 
plant at Oakmont, near that city, for the manufacture of 
drop forgings, general forgings and crank shafts. The 
forging shop will be a steel building, 65 x 150 feet, 
equipped with up to date machinery, while the machine 
shop will also be a steel building, 60 x 100 feet. The 
company will erect its own power plant, using electricity 
for motive power, all tools to be run by individual mo- 
tors. The boilers will be fed by automatic stokers, and 
a complete coal handling plant will be built. 

The site for the plant contains about 7 acres, and di- 
rect switching connections will be had with the Buffalo 
and Allegheny division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Work has been in progress for some time on the plans, 
which are almost completed. Proposals for the erection 
of the buildings and for furnishing the equipment will 
be asked for by the company in a short time. Work on 
the buildings will start very early in the new year. The 
company also contemplates the manufacture of fine tool 
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Association has the matter in hand, and has appointed 
committees to make a thorough canvass for the necessary 
funds, map out courses of study and secure instructors. 
A. J. Lindemann of the A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Com- 
pany is one of the active promoters of the undertaking. 
——_»--e__—___ 


A Model Gas . Producer Plant. 


The Lackawanna Steel Company has recently in- 
stalled at its works at Buffalo, N. Y., one of the most com- 
plete gas producer plants ever built. The plant is capable 
of gasifying 175 tons of bituminous coal per day, and 
consists of 16 Morgan continuous gas producers, provided 
with the George automatic coal feeder. The complete 
and efficient method of mechanically handling and dis- 
tributing the coal to the producers and removing the 
ashes therefrom, which has been worked out by J. R. 
George, is believed to be a great improvement over any 
plan heretofore employed. The usual arrangement of 
fixed overhead coal bins from which coal is drawn 
through spouts to each producer presents the following 
objectionable features : 








The Charging Floor, Showing the George Feeding Mechanism and Coal Charging Crane. 
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steel, as some of the incorporators were previously .iden- 
tified with that line of the steel business. Reuben Miller, 
Jr., formerly of the Crescent Steel Company and later of 
the Crucible Steel Company of America, will be presi- 
dent of the new undertaking, and D. W. Dunlevy will be 
vice-president and general manager. 

—>--+- oe __—_ 


Drawback Allowances. 


The Treasury Department on December 24 announced 
the allowance of the usual drawback of the duty paid on 
imported lead and antimony in combination with tin, 
used in the manufacture of linotype, stereotype, electro- 
type and monotype metals by the National Lead Com- 
pany. In liquidation, the quantities of lead and antimony 
which may be taken as the basis for the allowance of 
drawback may equal the quantities declared in the 
drawback entry, after official verification of exported 
quantities, provided that the percentages of either im- 
ported lead or antimony shall not exceed that shown in 
the formulas appearing in the manufacturers’ sworn 
statement. 

The Department on the same date also announced the 
allowance of the usual drawback of the duty paid on im- 
ported resistance boxes used in the manufacture of elec- 
tric switchboards by the Western Electric Company, 
Chicago. ‘ 

0 e - 

A movement is on foot in Milwaukee, Wis., to estab- 

lish a trade school. 'The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 


1. Coal at any given part of the bins can only be used 
in the producer over which it rests. 

2. The cost of construction of the bins distributed 
over a large battery of producers is high. 

3. Considerable expensive machinery must be em- 
ployed to distribute the coal over the entire battery of 
producers, and unless this machinery is in duplicate there 
is risk of the coal supply running short. 

4. Daily records of coal used cannot be kept nor can 
the amount charged to individual producers be ascer- 
tained. 

All of these objectionable features have been avoided 
in the plant under consideration. 

The accompanying illustrations represent quite fully 
the entire equipment, which may be described as follows: 

The coal is received in hopper bottom dump cars along- 
side and near the center of the plant. Underneath the 
railroad track a large-steel hopper is provided to receive 
the coal as it discharges from the cars and deliver it to the 
boot of a coal elevator. The coal is elevated by means 
of a simple bucket elevator running vertically only and 
designed to discharge the coal into a central overhead bin 
having a capacity of 340 tons. The entire coal supply is 
carried in this one bin and is distributed to the pro- 
ducers as required by a light traveling car running under 
the central storage bin and over all the producers. 

The distributing car or crane, designed by Mr. George, 
carries a fixed hopper of 5 tons capacity, resting on scales. 
A boy operator, sitting in the cage of the crane draws, 
fills the crane tank from the central storage bin and dis- 
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charges the coal as needed into the receiving hopper of 
producer in lots of 1000 pounds or less. The crane tank 
carries 10,000 pounds. The beam of the scale is conven- 
iently located in front of the crane cage and exact coal 
records are readily made for each producer. 

The arrangement of large coal tank and distributing 
crane makes it possible to utilize the last pound of cval 
in any producer of a large battery and any additional 
gas units can be served without adding to the coal han- 
dling machinery, as one crane would be capable of ser'v- 
ing about 100 producers. 

Over the same track on which the coal is received, and 
within a few feet of where the coal is dumped from the 
ears, a large ash reservoir is located, with a capacity of 
2000 cubic feet. The ashes, which are collected by hand 





Notes from Great Britain. 


‘The Midland Wages Board. 


LONDON, December 17, 1904.—A general meeting of the 
members of the Midland Iron and Steel Wages Board 
was held in Birmingham this week. There were a num- 
ber of employers present and the workmen were also 
well represented. The chairman pointed out the good 
work done in the past by the Wages and Conciliation 
Board and urged the necessity and desirability of keeping 
it alive. He stated that the employers had ascertained 
that 34 works in South Staffordshire, 3 in Shropshire 
and 6 in South Wales were willing the board should 
continue in existence. On the other hand 27 firms took 
the opposite view, but their works were very small com- 








Elevation of the George Automatic Feeder on the Morgan Cortinuous Gas Producer 
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from the bottom of the producer, are ceposited in a skip 
bucket, in which they are elevated to the overhead bin. 
The ashes are taken away in the same cars in which the 
coal is brought to the plant, thus saving a s\,itch for 
each car of ashes removed. 

The entire equipment was built by Morgan Con- 
struction Company, Worcester, Mass., from its own de- 
signs. 

——_> a_____ 

The city of Harrisburg, Pa., has advertised inten- 
tion to apply to the State Legislature for permission to 
build a dam in the Susquehanna at the lower end of 
the city to improve its sanitary condition by creating a 
higher level of water along Harrisburg’s three miles of 
water front. The proposed dam would be four or five 
feet high. The Board of Public Works will have charge 
of the matter and will ask for bids, if the work is au- 
thorized by the Commonwealth. 


pared with those who wished to remain connected with 
the board. In addition to the 34 in South Staffordshire 
there were several firms who had not answered the 
printed question, but were really in favor of the board, 
although they had merely given a verbal consent. He 
felt sure that they would join, but the matter before 
the meeting concerned the 43 firms who had given their 
written consent to remain members of the board. 

The chairman proposed “That, having had the re 
sults of the recent canvass of employers and operatives 
in South Staffordshire, Shropshire and South Wales 
placed before us, and recognizing the desirability of main- 
taining the Midland Wages Board, not only in the in- 
terests of the iron and steel trades affected, but in sup- 
port of the reasonable principles of conciliation and 
arbitration, we pledge ourselves to become subscribing 
members of the board and conform to and observe the 
rules and decisions thereof.” The resolution was sec- 
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onded by the chairman of the operatives section and 
was carried unanimously. 

An interesting point with regard to the sliding scale 
was raised by the operatives’ secretary during the dis- 
cussion. He said that it would be necessary to widen 
the basis of the board and that the new sliding scale 
must be established on a basis which would truly repre- 
sent the trade. This was not an easy matter, but it had 
been done in Scotland and the north of England where 
the works were fewer. The new basis would depend upon 
the number of works that made a fair class of iron and 
were representative of the whole district. The basis 
must be arranged on righteous lines and both sides must 
be safeguarded. The question was one of bread and 
butter—how they were to feed their wives and families ; 
they were going to contend for a fair wage, and the men 
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to the lowest possible limit. Already some of the firms 
outside the board’s membership are pursuing this policy, 
and a break-up of the board would mean that this would 
become general. It is far better, then, to keep the wages 
board and to endeavor to strengthen it; and as long as 
there is one, it is not in accordance with what President 
Roosevelt has called a “square deal” that there should 
be 27 manufacturers outside its membership. Apart from 
any other consideration, common honesty demands that 
they should fall into line. 


The Iron and Steel] Trades in November, 


As we are nearing the end of the year, it may be 
interesting to set out, in the various trade centers, the 
actual condition of the iron and steel works. During 
November there were 73,505 persons employed at 194 





Sectional Blevation of the George’ Automatic Feeder on the Morgan Continuous Gas Producer. 
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who would not give fair work in return for it should be 
cleared out of the trade. 

The results of this conciliatory meeting are satisfac- 
tory so far as they go, but the iron trade is by no means 
“out of the woods” yet. The exceedingly difficult ques- 
tion of the modification of the sliding scale will find the 
members of the standing committee occupation for some 
time to come. It is, however, satisfactory to know that 
the wages board has gone through the ordeal without any 
loss of strength. It was feared that the recent crisis 
might be regarded as an opportunity to secede, but the 
result of the ingury has been to assure for the board at 
least the continuance of the support enjoyed in the past. 
The board has maintained peace for so long that there 
is a danger of forgetting the extent of the evils which 
would otherwise exist. With no authoritative tribunal 
to regulate wages, every employer would be left free to 
make the best terms he could for himself, and in a very 
short time attempts would be made to cut down these 


works who make returns to the Labor Department of 
the Board of Trade. This shows a reduction of 300 as 
compared with October, and of 1132 a year ago. The total 
number of shifts worked by all employees was approxi- 
mately 395,940 in the last week of November, compared 
with 396,720 in the corresponding week of October, and 
398,090 a year ago. The following are the local condi- 
tions: 


Tyne and Wear.—Employment with steel smelters was re- 
ported as fair at Consett; depressed and worse than in October 
at Newburn and Yarrow. Steel plate and small bar mills gen- 
erally worked full time; big bar mills nine out of a possible 
eleven shifts. Cogging and sheet mills at Jarrow averaged eight 
and nine shifts per week. Forge and hammermen on the Tyne 
reported employment as fair; on the Wear as moderate. Fin- 
ished iron and steel workers at Wolsingham were moderately 
busy. 

Tees and Hartlepool.—Employment at iron and steel works 
at Hartlepool was reported brisk; in October it was fair, a year 
ago good. Metal expansion works were fairly well employed, 
but not so well as either a month or a year ago. Workers at 
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rail mills and other iron and steel workers in the district con- 
tinued in moderate employment, some improvement being report- 
ed in certain directions. Employment was fair in pipe foun- 
dries. 

South Yorkshire and Lincolnshire——Employment continued 
slack for steel workers, and in some branches was reported bad, 
but on the whole showed a slight improvement over October. 
Steel workers at Parkgate reported employment fair; at Rother 
ham and Iccles improved. At Scunthorpe employment was re 
ported fair. lron workers at Parkgate were slack, at Rotherham 
and Masbro’ fairly well employed. 

Midlands.—Employment in South Staffordshire showed some 
improvement as compared with October. Steel smelters in 
North Staffordshire were working full time. In Shropshire iron 
workers were only partially employed, and in Derbyshire about 
half-time only was worked. 

South Wales.—Employment with steel smelters was reported 
good. 

Scotland.—In the Glasgow district employment was fairly 
good generally, and about the same as a year ago. 


The Market. 
It is confidently predicted that Cleveland warrants 
will be 50 shillings before the year is out. It is difficult 
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for forward contracts for Bessemer steel bars. I expect 
in a week or two the price will have gone up to £4 10s. 
8. G. H. 


———_»-+-e——_——- 


The General Electric Company's Curtis steam turbine 
installation, which was awarded the Grand Prize at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, consisted of a 2000 kw.. 
alternating current, 6600-volt, 3-phase generator, direct 
connected to a Curtis steam turbine having its condenser 
in base and operating on a 175-pound steam pressure. 
This unit was in regular service after its installation 
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to ascribe any special reason for this, except that through- 
out the market there is a return of confidence which is 
remarkable. Indeed, some are so busy that they expect 
Christmas this year to be not dissimilar from the boom 
year of 1900. Yet, notwithstanding this confidence, there 
is a decline in specifying, and, of course, next week this 
will be more marked. Against this decline, however, must 
be set the fact that January deliveries are practically 
all sold. There is no particular advance in prices to 
indicate this returning confidence, but unmarked bars 
have gone up about 2 shillings 6 pence. There is con- 
siderable activity in black sheets for galvanizing and 
there is good inquiry for next year’s delivery at present 
prices. Galvanizing material is firm, and the price for 
hoops is slightly advancing. ‘here is still an absence of 
foreign competition in steel, and £4 7s. 6d. can be obtained 


until the close of the Exposition, operating the Cascade 
pumps and in the evening furnishing power to the St. 
Louis Transit Company. Frequently the Exposition Com- 
pany called upon it for emergency service, in which cases 
a few minutes were required to put it into service. Sev- 
eral times this unit was operating at a heavy overload 
within 20 minutes after notice was’ received, the engine 
having been started up through cold steam pipes in that 
period of time. 
——__~++e—__—_ 

A force of men is engaged in sinking a shaft for cop- 
per in the South Mountain, near the historic battle field 
of Gettysburg, Pa. The Eagle Metallic Company of New 
Jersey is doing the work, and it is estimated that copper 
will be struck at\‘500 feet. The test is being watched 
with much interest. 
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The Philippine Tariff Revision. 
To Be Enacted by Congress After Recess. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 27, 1904.—After an 
extended conference between the Secretary of War and 
the leading members of the Ways and Means and Finance 
committees it has been decided to send to Congress on 
January 3 the projected revision of the Philippine tar- 
iff, the metal schedule of which was recently published in 
full in these columns. A bill will be drafted enacting the 
revised tariff as a substitute for the existing law which 
took effect March 8, 1902. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will report the bill promptly, and a special order 
will be granted by the Committee on Rules limiting de- 
bate and fixing a time for a vote. It is probable that the 
order will also cut off amendments, as it is the purpose 
of the House leaders to pass the revision in the exact 
form in which it has been approved by the Secretary of 
War. 

Few Changes in Published Draft, 


The schedules as they will be transmitted to Con- 
gress show very few changes from the tariff as published 
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Cross Section of Model Gas Producer Plant. 


seven weeks ago. The metal schedule as printed in The 
Iron Age of November 10 has been approved without 
change and will probably be adopted by Congress without 
amendment of any kind. The draft of the proposed revi- 
sion when transmitted to Congress will be accompanied by 
a memorandum in which some of the most important 
modifications of the existing tariff will be briefly dis- 
cussed and the reasons therefor presented. With re- 
gard to the paragraphs covering cast iron, wrought iron 
and steel in ingots, bars, rails, plates, sheets, &c., this 
memorandum states that the principal changes made are 
in the way of classification to make them more definite, 
and that the rates are those of the existing law. There 
is an increase in the tariff on wire gauze from $1.75 per 
hundred kilos to $3 for that containing up to 40 threads 
per square inch, and from $4 to $5 per hundred kilos for 
gauze containing 40 or more threads per square inch. (A 
kilo is 2.2 pounds.) Very large quantities of gauze are 
imported into the islands, and the change is for the pur- 
pose of securing additional revenue. 
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The Secretary of War calls attention to the recommen- 
dation that wrought iron and steel tools and implements 
for use in the arts, trades and professions be made duti- 
able at 20 per cent. ad valorem. Under the present 
specific rate the average ad valorem duty collected is 49 
per cent. on fine tools and 21 per cent. on common tools. 
This change to an ad valorem basis, it is believed, will 
encourage trade in this class of merchandise. It is also 
believed that imports of bronze, gilt or nickel articles of 
copper and alloys of that metal will be largely increased 
by the proposed reduction from 50 to 30 cents per kilo. 
Manufactures of nickel, aluminum and other alloys are 
at present provided for at the rate of 10 cents per kilo, 
but the Secretary of War points out that in many in- 
stances this is equivalent to not more than 2 per centum 
ad valorem, a much smaller rate than it is believed this 
class of goods could pay. It is recommended that the 
duty on aluminum be increased to $1 per kilo, and on 
nickel to 50 cents per kilo, which would amount to about 
20 per centum ad valorem in the first and 10 per centum 
in the second instance. While these proposed rates rep- 
resent large relative increases they are still much less 
than the same class of goods pay under the Dingley tar- 
iff. In equalizing duties it has been found advisable to 
reduce the rate on manufactures of tin from 50 to 30 
cents per kilo, and the Secretary points out that the ex- 
isting rate is unquestionably too high and that the pro- 
posed reduction will greatly stimulate imports. 

Duties on Machinery, 

With regard to the proposed changes in the duties on 
apparatus and machinery of all kinds the Secretary says: 

Under the proposed revision the duty on machinery and 
apparatus is placed on an ad valorem basis, this schedule show- 
ing more sweeping departures from specific duties than any 
other in the proposed revision. ‘There has been much criticism 
of the present machinery schedule, on the ground that the pro- 
visions for specific rates fail to equitably distribute the taxes 
levied thereunde:. On weighing machines an ad valorem rate 
ot 20 per cent. is proposed; on marine engines, 10 per cent.; 
stationary engines, pumps, hydraulic, steam, petroleum, gasoline 


and hot or compressed air motors, 15 per cent., and on steam 
boilers, 15 per cent. 


The paragraph which incindes agricultural, pile driving, 
dredging, hoisting, road building, refrigerating, ice making, 
sugar mill and machinery for preparing rice, hemp and other 
vegetable products of the islands for the markets provides a 
uniform rate of 5 per cent. ad valorem on these articles. This 
low rate has been placed on agricultural and machinery of a 
similar nature in order that its importation may be encouraged. 

The ad valorem rate proposed for locomotives and parts, 
turntables and power and hand cranes, is 15 per cent. ; electrical 
apparatus and appliances, storage batteries, dynamos, gener- 
ators, incandescent lamps, &c., 20 per cent.; sewing machines 
and paits, 15 per cent.; bicycles, velocipedes, typewriters and 
parts, 25 per cent.; phonographs, cinematographs, biographs and 
similar machines, 30 per cent.; cash registers and adding ma- 
chines and parts, 25 per cent.; automatic slot machines and 
parts, 30 per cent. ad valorem. It will be seen that the ad va- 
lorem rate on machinery in no case exceeds 25 per cent., with 
the exception of phonographs, slot machines, cinematographs 
and other machines of this class, on which an ad valorem rate 
of 30 per cent. is placed. 


Congress to Make All Tariffs. 

Highly significant action was taken in the Senate just 
before the holiday recess upon a proposition put forward 
by Senator McComas of Maryland to clothe the Philip- 
pine Commission with power to revise the tariff of the 
islands in its own discretion at any time. The issue was 
promptly recognized as having a very broad bearing upon 
the policy of Congress with reference to the tariffs of all 
our insular dependencies, and the action taken shows 
clearly that Congress does not intend to surrender any of 
its tariff making prerogatives. Senator McComas’ amend- 
ment to the pending Philippine Government bill was 
sharply antagonized by Senator Lodge, who said that it 
would be a very dangerous experiment and one of doubt- 
ful constitutionality for Congress to delegate to the 
Philippine Commission or any other body the power to 
make a tariff for the archipelago. The proposition, he 
said, was one affecting not only the revenues and the con- 
dition of the Philippine Islands, but the commercial re- 
lations of the United States and of all foreign nations to 
the business of the islands. Under the “ open door” pol- 
icy, which he thought it most important to maintain, the 
products of all nations entered the Philippines at the 
same rates, but he pointed out that schedules could 
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easily be arranged so that by classification and otherwise 
their provisions would be more favorable to one country 
than to another. Some of the rates already adopted by 
the Philippine Commission were very unfavorable to the 
United States. Under the circumstances, while the “ open 
door” should be maintained, no arrangement should be 
authorized that would make it possible to adjust the 
tariff so as to discriminate against American manufac- 
turers and exporters. The importing business in the 
Philippines, Senator Lodge said, was carried on almost 
exclusively by foreign houses, which naturally desire to 
make their importations from countries other than the 
United States. The representatives of these houses liv- 
ing in Manila would constitute the people whose voices 
would be heard by the Philippine Commission concerning 
any desired changes in the tariff. On the other hand, the 
Commission was far removed from the United States and 
from the people who are familiar with our industries, and 
especially our manufactures. Under the circumstances 
he thought that no such radical change as that proposed 
by Senator McComas’ amendment should be made. 

Subsequently Senator McComas modified his amend- 
ment by adding a proviso to the effect that “ any amend- 
ment or modification of the existing tariff made herein 
shall not take effect until it shall be transmitted by the 
Commission, or any subsequent Philippine Legislature, 
to the Secretary of War, who shall, after due advertise 
ment, grant hearings to any person interested in respect 
to the proposed amendment or modification, and until it 
shall have been thereafter approved by the Secretary of 
War by authority of the President.” 


The McComas Amendment Defeated, 


Senator Lodge said he thought the modified amend 
ment less objectionable than when originally offered, but 
Senator Platt of Connecticut attacked it vigorously on the 
ground that Congress could not delegate its constitutiona} 
power to enact a tariff for any part of its domains. It 
this could be done in the case of the Philippines, he said. 
the Legislature of Hawaii, or of Porto Rico, or the courts 
of Alaska, where there is no Legislature, might be 
clothed with authority to make local tariffs, and thus the 
constitutional provisions concerning the subject would be 
completely nullified. He believed it would always be the 
policy of the United States to retain the tariff making 
power in Congress and that the prosperity of the coun- 
try, as a whole would depend upon such a policy. When 
the vote was finally taken on Senator McComas’ amend- 
ment it was overwhelmingly defeated. As already stated, 
the proposed revision will now be sent to Congress for en- 
actment in due course. The Administration hopes that 
action will be taken in time to make the new schedules 
operative on or about April 1. Ww. I. ©. 

—_ +e 


The World’s Water Power Electric Installations. 
In a paper on “ Electricity from Water Power,” presented 
to the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, A. A. Campbell Swinton gave the following in- 
teresting table of the total water power electrical in- 
stallations of which he has been able to obtain particu- 
lars: 


Horse-power 
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iptal MOTO DOWER «oc ccc cee ceeseune ; 1,483,390 
Judging from these, he believes it reasonable to suppose 
that the total amount of water power actually used for 


electrical production throughout the world at the present 
time must exceed 2,000,000 horse-power, which is about 
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double the total steam power at present devoted in Great 
Britain and Ireland to the same purpose. 
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The Goulds Triplex Fire Pump. 


In connection with the fire protecting system of the 
new department store building for the Sweeney Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., the Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., has recently installed an electric triplex fire pump, 
a view of which is shown herewith. The pump is driven 
by a 100 horse-power motor and was built to meet the 
requirements of the Fire Underwriters’ Association of 
Buffalo. It is bronze fitted throughout, with a water re 
lief valve, by-pass, vacuum chamber and four discharge 
hose gate valves. Three of these valves may be seen in 
the engraving, the fourth is on the back of the pump. 

The pump connects with the piping for a Grinnell 
sprinkler system, installed by the General Fire extin- 
guisher Company, and is controlled by a compound and 
automatic hand starting device to maintain a constant 
pressure in the system. Connection is also made from the 
pump to a water curtain on the outside of the building, to 
protect it in case of fire in an adjoining property. At a 
moment’s notice hundreds of jets of water may be dis 
charged from the cornice and window frames to protect 





The Goulds Motor Driven Triplex Fire Pump 


the building with a sheet of water from top to bottom. 
The capacity of the pump is 1000 gallons per minute, and 
a recent test of the system demonstrated that the re 
quired quantity can easily be delivered. 

ici erat dinaaascas 


The statement is made that the dividend and interest 
disbursements in this city in January will break all ree- 
ords. A compilation by the Journal of Commerce indi- 
cates a total of about $136,600,000 to be paid out by lead- 
ing railroad and industrial corporations, local banks, trust 
companies, traction companies and the National Govern- 
ment. This sum is nearly $3,000,000 larger than in Jan- 
uary, 1904, when total payments of similar institutions 
were about $133,800,000. The payments on industrial 
stocks show considerable falling off because of reduction 
in and passing of dividends, but this is much more than 
offset by increased payments on the part of railroad com- 
panies and local traction companies. In July the total 
disbursements were about $134,700,000. The payment of 
such a huge sum for dividends and interest indicates the 
strong underlying basis for a continuance of prosperity. 


Through the courtesy of the Zenith Furnace Company, 
Puluth, Minn., we have been furnished with a copy of the 
Gibson Souvenir of Duluth. This is an exceedingly artis- 
tic publication, which presents a large number of views 
taken in Duluth and its vicinity. These views show many 
of the business houses and handsome private residences 
in that city, together with picturesque points about the 
city and harbor. The contents of this publication wil! be 
a revelation to those who have not kept themselves well 
informed regarding the progress made by the enterprising 
city which lies at the head of the Great Lakes. 
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Federal Licenses to Corporations. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found liberal extracts 
from that part of the first annual report of Commissioner 
James R. Garfield of the National Bureau of Corpora- 
tions which deals with the so-called trust problem, It is 
assumed that this is the Administration’s plan for curb- 
ing the power of great corporations, or it would not have 
been promulgated as one of the official documents of a 
Government bureau. While it bears evidence of having 
been conceived with a sincere desire to meet the popular 
demand for the imposition of a check on corporate abuse, 
it certainly falls far short of what the trust “ busters” 


would like to see done. A study of its recommendations 
fails to disclose anything sufficiently dangerous to an 
honestly managed corporation, no matter how big, to jus- 


tify fears of radical interference with its operations, 
Yet when the report was first made public, on the 21st 
inst., all industrial stocks—good, bad and indifferent— 
suffered a decline in value which seemed to be propor- 
tioned more to the degree of recent speculative activity 
in them than to their reputation for substantial worth 
and proper management. Probably some of the phrases 
used by the Commissioner in discussing the question of 
State corporation laws were more disturbing to the 
speculative element than his recommendations. It was 
somewhat startling to learn that he had made an allusion 
to the State system of chartering corporations as devel- 
oping “a diversity so great as to amount in operation to 
anarchy.” Such a characterization is possibly not too 
severe, but the use of a word which suggests the total 
subversion of government evidently struck the speculative 
mind as indicating that the writer regarded those who 
are responsible for the existence of great corporations 
as anarchists. That further consideration of the report 
and its recommendations showed that the Commissioner 
hardly regards big corporations as enemies of society was 
demonstrated by the checking of the downward flight of 
stocks, and in some cases by a recovery of the loss which 
followed the first news of the character of the report. 

It is primarily interesting to observe that the Com- 
missioner’s evidently thorough study of the situation has 
not led him to recommend a crusade against any of the 
so-called trusts. He recognizes the fact that anti-trust 
legislation, whether Federal or State, has been largely 
fruitless, partly because it is “an attempt to stop the 
operation of strictly economic law by statutory enact- 
ment” and partly because “the attempt to maintain a 
state of competition by prohibiting all combination, rea- 
sonable or unreasonable, is wrong in principle.” With 
this justification of his position in fayor of regulation as 
against attempted suppression, he proceeds to find a rem- 
edy for corporate abuses, such as dishonesty in promotion, 
overcapitalization, efforts to establish monopolies, dis- 
regard of the rights of minority stockholders, the sup- 
pression of information which the public should know, 
the manipulation of railroad rates, and a long list of 
other grievances which have been piled up against some 
of these great combinations of capital. 
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This remedy, he believes, lies in compelling corpora- 
tions doing an interstate business to take out a Federal 


license or franchise which would require them to sub- 
mit to a code of regulations established for the conduct 
of their affairs, and which license would be withdrawn in 
case of violation of law, with of course appropriate right 
of judicial appeal to prevent abuse of power by the ad- 
ministrative officer. He arrives at this remedy after a 
thorough consideration of the possibility of securing 
more uniform legislation from the States, and of the ad- 


vantages offered by compelling corporations doing an in- 
terstate business to incorporate under the laws of the 


United States to be hereafter enacted, The former would 
appear to be futile and the latter, while legally prac- 
ticable, presents difficulties so serious that it is not recom- 
mended. A Federal license or franchise to State corpora- 
tions, however, would tend strongly to produce more 
harmonious legislation by the States, and at the same 
time avoid interference with State revenues derived from 
the taxation of corporations. 

A sufficient interval has elapsed since the promulga- 
tion of the report for its discussion in the daily press and 
the publication of opinions of business men and legal 


luminaries. It is interesting to note that the press is 
more inclined to criticise than support the Commissioner's 
recommendation. From the editorial point of view, it is 


either an attempt to do too much or it does not go far 


enough. On the one hand, it is claimed that it would 
“abolish the States,’ because after the license system 


’ had gone into effect no State could give a charter to a cor- 


poration that would be worth a notary’s fee. On the 
other hand, it would supersede the enforcement of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law, under which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can investigate any corporation engaged in inter- 
state commerce and can even determine the precise cost 
of production; can ascertain whether there is restraint 
of trade and punish the offenders, can ascertain whether 
there is unfair discrimination by means of transporta- 
tion and other rebates and can punish the guilty persons, 
thus offering opportunities for the correction of corporate 
abuses which, although they have never been fully en- 
ployed, are claimed to present a more potent force than 
the Commissioner’s proposed remedy. Business men gen- 
erally are noncommittal, as usual, being disposed to 
await results rather than criticise or commend. Lawyers 
who have made a specialty of corporation law are not fa- 
vorably impressed toward the license plan, which they 
think will not strike the root of the evils complained of, 
but argue that if a remedy is to be sought in this direc- 
tion a step further should be taken and Federal incorpora- 
tion should be required in the case of all corporations 
doing an interstate business. The current of opinion and 
comment apparently shows no rush of popular support 
to strengthen the presentation of the Commissioner’s 
views. Possibly further study of the subject and more 
widespread discussion may cause his proposed remedy to 


grow in favor. 
——__ +e --- 


A most interesting occurrence in the financial world 
was the declaration on December 21 of a semiannual 
dividend of 1% per cent. on the common stock of the 
Reading Company, the holding company of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad and the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron companies. This is the first divi- 
dend declaration on the common stock of this property 
since January 25, 1876. Since that time the company 
has been twice in the hands of receivers, and the holding 
company was the outcome of the second receivership. 
This incident recalls the fact that the panic of 1893 may 
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be said to have practically begun with the passage of the 
Reading interests into receivers’ hands in February of 


that year. 
————  ——— 


The Upward Trend of Prices. 








The rapidity with which the demand has overtaken 
the supply during the closing quarter of the year is one 
of the most interesting developments of the times. It 
seems but a short interval since the manufacturers of all 
kinds of finished products were discussing the proba- 
bility of their being obliged to make drastic reductions 
to meet the views of consumers. Mills were closed or 
running only part time, and orders were so few that 
only in lines controlled by the most rigid trade agree- 
ments were prices maintained. Even in some of these 
lines inducements were being made to influence orders by 
throwing in accessories or related articles. The change 
which has occurred since the beginning of October will 
dwell long in the memories of business men as one of 
the most remarkable transformations in their experience. 
Instead of regarding the improved trade in pig iron as an 
indication of what was to be expected in the iron and 
steel trade generally, they had been inclined to think that 
the pig iron demand was only a temporary matter. The 
quickening of the demand in finished products was first 
seen in wire and merchant pipe, from which it rapidly 
spread to other lines. Not only were concessions sharply 
checked, but premiums began to be named when definite 
deliveries were desired. All traditions of trade were re- 
versed when manufacturers began to advance prices just as 
winter was opening. The month of December has witnessed 
advances in wire, black sheets, tin plates, heavy plates, bar 
iron, soft steel bars and structural shapes. Billets are com- 
manding a premium and are likely to be officially ad- 
vanced in January, when some other steel products may 
also be marked up. Meanwhile the pig iron trade not 
only fully maintains the strength which it has shown 
throughout the whole quarter, but also presents marked 
indications of seeking a still higher level. The year, there- 
fore, closes with a universally buoyant feeling. 





Labor Notes. 


Guerrilla warfare is still being carried on by striking 
members of the International Association of Machinists 
in Chicago, but the speedy arrest of sluggers and their 
prosecution by the Chicago Metal Trades Association 
have reduced this trouble to a minimum. Two men were 
fined last week for assaulting a nonunion employee of the 
Goss Printing Press Company. 


The Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ International 
Union at Chicago has decided upon a schedule of 45cents an 
hour for a 9-hour day for “ road men” working on bridges 
and structures in localities not controlled by branches of 
the union, and has announced that after May 1 this rate 
shall be paid in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Minnesota on penalty of a general 
strike. The local rate at Chicago is 56% cents an hour, 
with 55 cents at St. Louis. Hitherto country and rail- 
road bridge work has been done on varying schedules, de- 
pending on the power of the union, 35 cents an hour for 
a 10-hour day being a common figure. The American 
Bridge Company, the largest employer, has not yet an- 
nounced its attitude in reference to the new ultimatum 
of the union. 


Another attempt (the sixth) was made during the 
night of December 23 to blow up the Newport Foundry 
and Machine Company’s plant at Newport, Ky. “The 
entire building was shaken by a terrific explosion of 
dynamite. The dynamite was dropped near a fence, and 
consequently little damage was done, but the explosion 
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was heard all over the city. Five of the nonunion work- 
men were attacked by a large crowd of union sym- 
pathizers on the night of the 24th. One of the nonunion 
men was beaten into insensibility and one of the strike 


sympathizers was wounded with a knife. 


——++e—___ 


PERSONAL. 


W. C. Ralston, formerly president of the California 
Miners’ Association, has been elected president of the 
Fulton Iron Works of San Francisco, Cal. 

oO. O. Laudig, formerly superintendent of the Shef- 
field Coal & Iron Company’s furnaces, Sheffield, Ala., has 
succeeded N. B. Smith as superintendent of the furnaces 
of the South Chicago Furnace Company. 

Charles L. Parmele, formerly with the J. W. Kreager 
agency, Philadelphia, is now connected with the Vandyck 
Churchill Con.pany, 8 Dey street, New York, as a machine 
tool salesman, working from its Philadelphia store. 

William A. Parker has been appointed purchasing 
agent of the Bessemer Railroad at Pittsburgh, Pa., con- 
trolled by the Carnegie Steel Company, to succeed J. M. 
Ikitchie, deceased. 

Edward Martin, formerly superintendent of the Ell- 


wood City, Pa., plant of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company, has been appointed superintendent of the 
sheet mills of the Niles Iron & Sheet Company, at Niles, 
Ohio. 


William G. Mather, president of the Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Company, and Capt. Samuel Mitchell of the Jack- 
son Iron Company, will erect monuments at Negaunee, 
Mich., commemorative of the discovery of iron ore in 
the Lake Superior region. 


Cc. W. Whitney has resigned his position as Pacific 
Coast representative of the McGraw Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, and has become identified with the 
Abner Doble Company, San Francisco, engineers and 
manufacturers of tangential water wheels and needle 
regulating nozzles. Mr. Whitney will have charge of the 
Abner Doble Company’s publicity department. 

S. B. Patterson, for many years with the Andover Iron 
Company, Phillipsburg, N. J., has been appointed general 
superintendent of the Robesonia Iron Company, Reading, 
Pa., to succeed S. H. Chauvenet, resigned. 

George W. Douglas, who has for some time been con- 
nected with the sales department of Rogers, Brown & Co., 
pig iron merchants, at Pittsburgh, has been transferred, 
to assume the duties of a more responsible position under 
the home office of the company at Cincinnati. 

On January 1, 1905, the engineering department of the 
American Steel Foundries will be placed in charge of 
C. M. Mendenhall, with the title of chief engineer. The 
following officers will report direct to Mr. Mendenhall: 
George G. Floyd, mechanical engineer; J. V. McAdam, 
traveling engineer, and W. MacGregor, construction engi- 
neer. 

At a meeting held last week, the Board of Directors of 
the Vulean Detinning Company, Sewaren, N. J., elected 
Stephen A. Ginna, formerly director of the American 
Can Company, as president, in succession to the late 
Joseph B. Bloomingdale. 

——_-- 


The Milwaukee Foundrymen’s Association held its an- 
nual meeting at the Plankinton House Monday evening, 
December 19, at which officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, A. J. Lindemann of the A. 
J. Lindemann & Hoverson Company; vice-president, W. 
J. Turner of the Western Malleable & Gray Iron Mfg. 
Company ; secretary, W. J. Fairbairn; treasurer, Clarence 
Falk of the Falk Mfg. Company. A banquet followed the 
business session, at which Prof. John H. Gray of Chi- 
cago University, lately returned from a study of labor 
conditions in Europe, was the principal speaker. Charles 
Quarles, a prominent attorney of Milwaukee, discussed 
the “Open Shop;” Mr. Lindemann spoke on “ Trade 
Schools,” C. C. Tyler told of the “ National Association,” 
and W. J. Fairbairn discussed “ Employment Bureaus.” 
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Railroad Disasters in the United States. - 


BY EGBERT P. WATSON. 


The marked increase in danger to life and limb by 
railroad travel in this country is exciting much atten- 
tion, and suggestions of all kinds are being made to ob- 
tain greater safety and fix the responsibility for the 
conditions which exist. A little reflection shows that 
this responsibility is divided among many, and one of 
the parties to the indictment, if a discussion can be so 
called, is the public that uses railroads. Of late years 
a demand has arisen for rapid transit everywhere, and 
no velocity is too great for it. Travelers in the mass do 
not consider that they incur risks by fast trains if they 
only arrive at their destinations an hour or so earlier 
than by slower trains, and willingly patronize the swift- 
est. Another responsibility for accidents which must be 
fixed upon the public arises from constant trespassing 
upon railroad property, regardless of the danger to others 
which may ensue. Casualties of frequent occurrence are 
caused by persons driving across railways without satis- 
fying themselves beyond question that there are no trains 
in sight either way before proceeding. Aside from their 
own peril there is another, involving the risk of wrecking 
the train itself. Railroads are in one sense sole owners 
of their highway; they have purchased the right to it 
and the public has no business to trespass upon it outside 
of travel to and fro upon the trains. 

The attitude of the public in regard to rapid transit 
is culpable from another aspect, reminding one of the 
advice a worldly man gave his son: “ Make money; hon- 
estly if you can, but make money.” The public’s ren- 
dering of this is: “ Make time; safely if you can, but 
make time.’”’” Under the stress of this demand all sorts 
of risks are taken, which would not be the case at or- 
dinary speeds. A railroad superintendent was once heard 
to say: “This road has rules which the engineers are 
supposed to observe, but we have no use for the engineer 
who don’t get there.” While all officers are not of this 
caliber it is by no means uncommon to find officials ignor- 
ing infractions if the man who offends is always on 
time. 

Railroads, however, are sufferers through mishaps 
that no sort of prescience can prevent. Of these 
derailments from breakdowns, accompanied by loss of 
life, through defective materials are an example. De- 
tails of cars and engines which have been carefully ex- 
amined and tested for tensile strength, which have served 
for years without fatigue, suddenly fail with disastrous 
results. An engine in Jersey City, some years ago, had just 
brought in a fast train, and being detached was about to 
go to the roundhouse when the main crank pin broke 
short off in sound metal: that is to say, it had stood 
the rack and strain of leagues in rapid flight and sud- 
denly failed when resting from its labors. Not all are 
so fortunate, as the long lists of disasters show. 

Comparisons between the number of casualties occur- 
ring in the United States and those in foreign countries 
cannot be justly made, for the reason that the conditions 
are vastly different. On most of the State owned rail- 
roads, and those under the administration of corpora- 
tions as well, in many foreign countries, the railroads 
are fenced, and it is a penal offense to be found on the 
line. Any one can be apprehended if caught in the act 
and punished. For some reason unknown such a pro- 
ceeding aS an arrest for trespassing or being found on a 
railroad track in this country would be resented by the 
public at large. Moreover, the railroads themselves, in 
spite of the benefit they would derive from it, would 
doubtless object strongly to the expense involved by fene- 
ing their properties. 

A discussion of the increased danger from railroad 
travel and the presence of railroads in thickly settled 
communities is fraught with difficulties by reason of .the 
wide range of conditions which exists and the diversity 
of State laws relating to railroad occupation, adminis- 
tration and maintenance. What might be adopted in 
Massachusetts and may be necessary in Connecticut 
would stop all the systems in Minnesota and other 
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sparsely settled States, and while legal enactments 1s 
to damages for injuries sustained would not materially 
affect large trunk lines it would make dividends prac- 
tically impossible by smaller cerporations all over the 
land. Suggestions to render travel safer might be op- 
erative on some routes but totally inapplicable under dif- 
ferent surroundings and situations. The fact remains, 
however, that with the great increase of railroad traffic 
the danger to the public has been much augmented and 
the situation has become intolerable to every humani- 
tarian. 

The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which is an accurate recital of facts covering the sub- 
ject, shows that the killed and injured upon the rail- 
roads of the country in the fiscal year 1902 amounted ‘o 
33,711, while in 1904 this had been increased to 43,266. 
No mention is made of the relative amount of business 
transacted in the two years, the report giving only the 
actual number of casualties occurring to both passen- 
gers and employees. Naturally the latter suffered the 
most, for where but 130 passengers were killed in 1902 
and 2298 injured by collisions, &c., and in 1904 these cas- 
ualties had risen to 166 killed and 3383 injured, the em- 
ployees in the latter year had 464 killed and 3700 in- 
jured. By far the largest number of deaths and injuries 
to limbs arose from collisions. This is terribly sugges- 
tive and deplorable when it is considered that these 
last may be justly classed among preventible accidents. 
The list of maimed and dead further shows by its in- 
crease that these casualties had occurred in spite of the 
appliances and safeguards devised and adopted within 
two years, for there is no question that the authorities 
are eager and anxious to use everything that promises 
to increase the safety of travel, not merely from motives 
of philanthropy but as a business precaution against 
serious losses. This is contrary to the popular opinion 
of managers generally, but there is no question as to the 
fact statel. Here and there it is true that a “ penny 
wise and pound foolish” superintendent may decline to 
put in an obvious safeguard upon the ground of ex- 
pense or that no accidents of the kind it is intended to 
prevent have ever happened on his line, but such a man 
is the exception that proves the rule, the vast majority 
being inore alive to their responsibilities. 


Next to collisions the most frequent accidents are 
those arising to employees and passengers alike in fall- 
ing from cars in getting on or off. In 1902 no less than 
1194 passengers were hurt in this way, while of em- 
ployees there were 1380 injured and 425 killed. In 1904 
a total of 1739 employees suffered from casualties of the 
kind named, showing that as time went on the common 
enemy of mankind, carelessness, was still present, for 
no one can rightly affirm that this is not a preventible 
accident, it being no more dangerous to get off a train if 
proper caution is observed than it is to get out of a 
chair. Throughout all the special lists of accidents caus- 
ing loss of life on railroads enumerated in the commis- 
sion’s report, the vast majority show contributory negli- 
gence on the part of those who suffered by them, aug- 
mented possibly to some extent by the acts of railroad 
servants. 


There is no intention on my part of pleading for the 
railroads of the country as to their responsibility for 
loss of life and injuries to the person, but if remedies 
are to be found we must first learn the principal causes 
of them and reduce them as far as possible. Inquiries 
of railroad men of active experience confirm my own im- 
pressions concerning the frequency of accidents. Summed 
up, carelessness is-the cause first and list where pre- 
ventible cases have occurred. There are other causes 
which have a bearing on special catastrophes of the kind 
discussed, but recklessness, or condensed carelessness, as 
it may be called, is the chief. Men in this kind of work 
become so accustomed to the risks involved that they 
are not conscious of them, and so long as they escape 
by a hair’s breadth from the consequences of their acts 
little or no notice is taken by their superiors. 


A remedy for ordinary lapses or loss of presence of 
mind upon the part of employees is supposed to lie in 
mechanical devices of one sort or another which act au- 
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tomatically and arbitrarily in the face of danger. Trips 
worked by the engines themselves shut off steam at cer- 
tain distances from danger points, but a difficulty that 
suggests itself is to discover just where these 
are. The New York Subway is supposed to be 
equipped with every device that modern ingenu- 
ity can suggest or discover to render it impos- 
sible even for the unforeseen to happen, but on 
December 1 a train was switched to the wrong track 
while at high speed and bumped into a tool car, which 
had no business to be where it was in any event. 
Switches cannot be thrown without the action of two 
persons, one to give a signal which unlocks the switch 
and another to move the lever itself. No one can tam- 
per with a switch from curiosity or malicious intent, but 
in spite of this safeguard a train was thrown improperly 
from one track to another. This is, however, an illus- 
tration that serious accidents can happen despite every 
mechanical appliance which may be installed upon a 
railroad. 

That managers do examine into the causes of all 
disasters and hold those concerned to rigid account for 
them is well known to the employees, although the popu- 
lar idea is that such things are forgotten or hushed up 
and got out of the way as soon as the wreck is cleaned 
up. Superintendents of departments have close knowl- 
edge of everything transpiring under their charge, and 
are held to.a strict accountability by their superiors. 
So far as human foresight can reach and experience in 
their duties suggest nothing is left undone to render 
travel safe, even to experimenting with doubtful devices 
in the hope that they may prove better than they appear 
to be. 

Accidents upon railroads, then, are not always the 
fault of the company, but the public shares in them to 
a certain extent. Just how and where the responsibility 
‘an be divided so that each party bears its own burden 
is very difficult to state. In England there are strenu- 
ous Board of Trade regulations which govern railroad 
disasters. Just how far they would operate here it is 
not possible to say without a trial, but they appear emi- 
nently sensible and practical. Reports are required 
from the railroads promptly upon the occurrence of every 
class of accident, by telegraph if possible, by mail at 
once if it is not. Inspectors attached to the Board of 
Trade proceed promptly to the scene and act independ- 
ently of the railroad officers in an inquiry as to all the 
causes leading up to the disaster. These inspectors have 
plenary powers, being magistrates authorized to admin- 
ister oaths and call experts; in short, they are in a posi- 
tion to ferret out everything that might not otherwise 
be discovered. When their labors are concluded a report 
is made to the Board of Trade, which in return makes 
it public. There is no doubt that this way of arriving 
at the facts in any given case has had a good effect and 
prevented, in so far as any restraint can, a reckless 
administration of affairs. 

It is not so understood, but laws which govern rail- 
roads should apply to trolley lines also, for they are 
operated upon rails. It makes no difference whether 
the trains are moved by electricity or steam so far as 
the public safety is concerned, the number of persons 
killed and injured daily by trolley cars being a public 
scandal. Where steam railroad crossings occur gross 
carelessness is often manifested, and the personnel of the 
trolley line employees is not as high as it should be 
where the conductors are concerned, their chief anxiety 
being to get all the fares and make time. 

“It is meet that offenses come, but woe unto him by 
whom the offense cometh,” fits the careless worker. Of 
what avail is it to establish automatic appliances, block 
signals, and, in short, safeguards of every sort, if men 
willfully disregard them when in plain sight, ignoring 
the very purpose for which they were designed? 


———_9--e——— 


Recent additions to the personnel of the Allis-Chal- 
mers Company, Chicago, Ill., comprise J. U. Jones, Dallas, 
Texas, who will represent the company and its widely 
varied products in Texas and its tributary territory, and 
H. Schiffiin, who becomes assistant manager of the min- 
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ing and crushing machinery department, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. 





Lake Mining Matters. 





DuLuTH, MINN., December 24, 1904.—I have given in 
previous letters most of this year’s shipments from the 
Mesaba range. Below are the totals from the remain- 
ing four American and the one Canadian district. For 
the three Michigan districts some all-rail shipments for 
1904 remain unverified and incomplete, but much of 
what has gone all-rail to furnaces during the year is 
noted. The figures of 1903 include all-rail business in 
full. The United States Steel Corporation’s all-rail ship- 
ments have been exceedingly light this year, much more 
so than usual. The figures follow: 


1903. 1904. 


Vermillion range Gross tons. Gross tons. 





Chandler Mining Company -.+.- 460,548 422,009 
Oliver Iron Mining Company.........1,216,151 872,256 

ea 644 .1.676,699 1,294,265 

Michipicoten rarge: 
Lake Superior Company s -. 201,387 117,153 
Gogebic range : 

Pec tiwe nas ‘ ‘ ware Baca 11,309 45,595 
MS one a4 adie 274,138 335,692 
Atlantic awe ar ; 148,385 77,224 
EE, inde vt adedeuwad’ aM ; 355,365 212,920 
PENS weicdawesnes jive... Sia 84,870 
a tc. cig dain easter arith ats ve 89,221 57,114 
a ee et 5 7 =—S—=—“—iésC ww 
ee ows ; 54,915 81,289 
NE sive oes wee ors ; ssw 19,275 
RN aGkeiwddwaddews Freee Te wseaxies 
Cy ee ee ‘ 2,246 10,253 
TT CTT receeues ——  )0—ti(‘(i‘t WG 
BO Sd a acne ages ; i ae 6060S he 
EG Niissseduees ea cae 16,875 21,805 
ci ds ad hws oi re ee 31,709 6,539 
Bt tns Coe ce enw ewes ee ee 6,156 40,322 
ON 6 aed d na meineee:d sia sasaki ea 25,611 
DE Ss Gancewne vaees ..- 93,139 125,232 
Fe RN eb cece es ea 734 10,726 
Newport hebaaes 274,905 164,405 
ee) eee ‘ eves SO 618,638 
SRD. ons Wed daah sana eaten ---- 87,929 24,026 
sh: ih 6 ko oe Ona ne Oe ...-- 60,800 47,744 
BE vee savage ede vou uesn ean lt ueue 
a Ls a wines he Nein ceis 91.383 50,625 
NE 2 td wiaWink aaie «ib eae Kititua ced: Sa 204,581 
RE ieceacncedenedunenens — Se. saw ene 
Be rrr cr rer yes ace Senne 23,914 
PEON 6 in cer nec ce twice sessens Teer leteess 

SUREM i sé tris ot eur . -2.912.912 2,288,400 


The year’s business from the Marquette range has 
been as follows in comparison with 1908, except that a 
few mines are still shipping all-rail: 





1903. 1904. 

Gross tons. Gross tons. 

pS ee eee ee ee oe Merry Save 0 wee 
,  cnldc ctetee ns aac cnneseauews 134,648 25,780 
ee b ache dodheca tie acuetecaces 735047) .. nseeee 
es bn eek a aa a eek S 41,168 83,657 
Champion FRCS Ma eee as beware F420 etincce 
CRs ahi wv bind CURR i seat ce veteueruws Geet acdsee 
Cleveland Cliffs Company........ 810.845 669,860 
Cleveland Cliffs Company, all rail....... ««.e.- 94,852 
Bist Maw YOOR. cc ccc ccccccsccceccans 22,523 7,299 
Un ot bc wt ce ncdvuccnaeuneeae 5,053 3,429 
BNE oe ds Sasa dedeedec we vseun@acs 20,085 179,980 
SR Gig Sales esa ds) ans oe Cee E4005 avtcec 
Lake Angeline........ceeeececcecveres 310,950 262,486 
OT .. TE ET C Pe CE Cee 604,829 578,341 
Lake Superior, all rail.........ceccceee seeces 1,164 
Pe. Fs oe wds ca teeks Sauda bewedudd des 77,454 42,127 
Mary Charlottes icc écs ccccccslidase dees 34,303 oe 

ary Charlotte, al) Pals ccc cccccccccces. eeeces \ 

aan - ; : a” Siig pia eee mend keene Vanes 25,828 
WOON ak Sec adi retin tceeadsecstsce RGR edrans 
Negaunee, all rail... ci tesccccscccccs wleccee 55,000 
INGE cig hd dad ok non, 8 0e via ee 84,223 75,683 
WENGE «iva. Fntansndetvcarenemses seamen 254,658 311,480 
REMGDHE . ccc cc cccesccccceccesercas 155,415 124,367 
PE  cxe cckcdedereveesicouseuee 55,593 68,134 
WF GE a nk Ve cece Cie eS e cerelnws 7,395 71,870 
een ee eer ee 72406 wa ainies 
ee i id ba tdad sccbumaeeCedeted evddec 2,504,951 
Including all rail returns to date.......- «+-++-- 160,986 
eS ee eee ee 3,040,245 2,665,967 

























































































Menominee range shipments for the two years have 
been : 


1908. 1904. 

Gross tons. Gross tons. 

CRON cs. ide Chien abo kd %k i we 107,886 80,684 
BERG. .. cccc vee ces b45 UKs oxeimetcitees 522,035 374,944 
EEG |. 6 cscccls Ces oo caseas thaveutbwue 123,326 154,006 
BE. baie deca 3 in nes Paleo Cea 246,581 130,140 
CODD «54:0 iis kt o o'er 2.088 4,243 
STE 0:9 6:5 ae Bian 6 4 doch a od mu acne 704,051 541,324 
COO sins 6 + 50s. weed eam esce 5,051 1,617 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co.......... ..+- 870,998 571,924 
Cy | ov n'5 4 ll a8 Hens oe Ca oS b5<% 225008) ~ " odsdax 
ee (ene en ee eee en 97,633 81,544 
ND «ity iain olniais Scien hb vache 5 A ban 95,877 153,452 
POE Kins ccr Se UESG ee saGacdsocseace peaked 11,988 
on RE he ee ee fae PT ees 
SN 6S CU ws wat hss ob eesKdadios 79,420 119,577 
a a re ee ee 53,828 23,148 
SE oh kA waite Skies aes s acde comes aces ee en ae 
EN re eh on sé 6k oo gee aekaed bass 87,939 42,815 
Eo SeG 6 a as.s kp .e sO eeae eerie 51,440 79,163 
EE “ae SERED von codec ccseaee se eees ase 0 “een 
PE CULE 4s 6s cab bande keee hoes ak? Sabah 9,086 
Ble ce sate whit isch neers ene tea ns 8,739 82,332 
RR Ee er a ee ae = =——iCéCAh ws 
Penn Iron Mining Company............ 343,543 141,947 
EE ios cSaeG suse PbuhON Secs epee 489,175 361,814 
SDE. ave wa eave bs 50380 vec veen ce Cee) “ies eaee 
PN. 0n¥u sine hae ea EER Ss Comewns 50,910 20,205 
We: i cnc hamel\s eden whvaess-bs002 30 12,122 81,343 
Totals, lake and rail. .....cscecceces 3,741,284 8,047,096 


If anything more were needed to confirm the state- 
ments of activity on all ranges the coming winter and 
during 1905, it would be found in the announcements 
of various companies as to operations planned and the 
inquiries for miners. Men seem to be scarce all along 
the line, and the same song is sung from all Lake dis- 
tricts. At the village of Crystal Falls, on the Menomi- 
nee, where work has been hard to get all the year, the 
companies expect to employ 1000 more men than they 
have at work now, and this though several of the mines 
have already taken on a goodly number. At Iron Moun- 
tain the Chapin and Aragon are to increase materially, 
together with the smaller mines of the same section. 


Chapin is to add enough to its force to make the output — 


for next year equal that of the mine’s biggest season. 
1902, when it produced 959,000 tons. The Gogebic 
range is adding men more slowly, and will have a 
smaller increase. There is not much change on the Ver- 
million yet, though the mines are all busy, except the 
Minnesota, at Tower, and there are rumors it may re- 
open. The Mesaba, on account of the number of open 
pits and the general cessation of stripping this week 
for the winter, has been letting many men out. 

Lamont mine, at Crystal Falls, is now bailing water, 
and will reopen in three weeks. It employs 125 men. 
This is the last of the Corrigan mines of that district 
that is liable to resume at present, and puts into activity 
all their good properties. At the Mansfield mine, the 
Oliver Iron Mining Company is moving the shafthouse 
from wrecked No. 1 to new No. 2 shaft, and will have it 
over the bore in a few days. Bailers will lift the water 
from the mine through No. 2, and a new equipment will 
be erected. 

The United States Steel Corporation has just closed 
the purchase of about 13,000,000 tons of ore in the 
ground on the western Mesaba range. This is in two 
properties, one of about 5,000,000 and the other of 8,000,- 
000 tons, and the purchase, units of iron considered, is 
just about enough to make up for its mining operations 
in the entire Lake Superior region for the present year. 
This ore is not of high grade, the smaller property hav- 
ing an average of 56 iron and 0.056 phosphorus, with a 
considerable part of it Bessemer, the other about 55 
per cent. and non-Bessemer. They carry a 25-cent 
royalty. The price paid for these two properties is 
what may be called a snap. Both properties will be 
underground and both are near the line of the Steel 
Corporation’s Duluth, Missabe & Northern road. The 
ore market is much more active. 

The Interstate Mining Company (Jones & Laugh- 
lins) will sink a third shaft at its Lincoln mine, Mesaba 
range, partly in order to avoid an underground tram 
of 1000 feet. It will be four compartment and well 
equipped for heavy work. D. E. W. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, December 28, 1904. 

The holidays have greatly restricted operations in stocks 
since our last report. Transactions have therefore been 
very much under the volume of previous weeks. Prices have 
nevertheless held firm, as unfavorable influences have been 
lacking. Quotations have fluctuated within a narrow range, 
and in some instances practically the same prices have pre- . 
vailed throughout the week as those reported in our last 
issue. Can preferred has shown much strength, advancing 
from 6114 to 6354 up to the close on Tuesday evening. The 
car equipment stocks, such as Car & Foundry, Locomotive, 
Pressed Steel and Railway Spring, have shown marked 
strength. Tennessee Coal advanced from 691%4 to 71%, and 
United States Steel preferred advanced from 905% to 92%. 
The market has been still stronger to-day, the last trans- 
actions up to 1.30 p.m. being reported as follows: Can com- 
mon 12%, preferred 63%; Car & Foundry common 35%, 
preferred 93%; Locomotive common 35%, preferred 103; 
Colorado Fuel 47%; Pressed Steel common 40%, preferred 
90; Railway Spring common 33%, preferred 9344; Republic 
common 1714, preferred 70; Sloss-Sheffield common 61, pre- 
ferred 103; Tennessee Coal 72%; United States Steel com- 
mon 30%, preferred 9314, new 5’s 92%. 


Dividends.—American Locomotive Company has de: 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 1%, per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable January 21. 

American Shipbuilding Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock. 

Vulcan Detinning Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1144 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
January 20. A 

The Lebanon Valley Iron Company, Lebanon, Pa., has 
declared its fifth semianuual dividend of 3% per cent. on 
preferred stock. It operates the Lebanon Valley furnace 
at Lebanon, Pa., and has closed a good year. 


——_s--o—_—_—— , 
‘The New York Pig Iron Warrant Market. 


Apparently but little interest was taken in Pig Iron 
warrant certificates this past week, the total sales aggre- 
gating 700 tons, of which were sold 100 tons December, 
$17.30; 100 tons, $17.20, January; 100 tons, $17.10, March; 
200 tons, $17.05, and 100 tons, $17, May; 100 tons, $17.25, 
June.. The first local certificate was issued December 27. 
The quotations established on call Wednesday noon show 
quite a difference between the offers of buyers and sellers, 
and are somewhat lower, especially in futures, than those 
noted last week. The prices are: 


Bid Asked 
DAL ish = Ww hiscddata sae SoagabENeahaues aa eee $17.50 
ee Ee er op ee $17.00 17.50 
EL deb enk deste cee ieee ~aethe 17.30 
EE v5'e4 Kua Rn Shen a RERERARS AS 0 kee 17.380 
BE "hos aces ch Ub S kw ec Vaio wnes 17.00 17.30 
ES rr rer ee ree ke 17.00 17.30 
MET Scakcbeds cE pieeTcice enter eelee 16.90 17.15 
UD ° ss he « Grndie Ralbielw oa Kebudeaed ale ed 16.90 17.20 
EE. 6 chow ao AH RSR MEAT OA OK CO ORE aes 16.95 17.20 


Large Orders for Steel Cars.—PiTTspurGH, PaA., De- 
cember 28, 1904.—At Pittsburgh the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie Railroad has placed an order for 1000 steel freight 
cars with the Pressed Steel Car Company for early spring 
delivery, and which will be built at the McKees Rocks 
Works of that concern. This is the third large order for 
steel cars placed in Pittsburgh recently. The Pittsburgh 
Coal Company placed an order about a week ago with the 
American Car & Foundry Company for 2000 steel hopper 
ears, and the United Coal Company ordered recently 1000 
steel cars from the Standard Steel Car Company. The 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad has also placed an 
order with the American Locomotive Works for five pas- 
senger locomotives, which will be built at the Manchester 
Works, in Allegheny, Pa. 

——_3--e——__—__ 


The annual wage adjustment at the American Iron & 
Steel Works of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company at 
Pittsburgh has been made for the coming year. In the 
cases of a few skilled employees who work on a tonnage 
basis a slight reduction in tonnage rates was made, but 
the earnings of the men will be as large as before, owing 
to the installing of improved equipment which. will allow 
the men to get out a larger tonnage. 


The Wheeling Steel & Iron Company of Wheeling, 
W. Va., has declared a stock dividend of 2 per cent. 




























Revival of American Machine Exports to 
Germany. 


Consul-General Frank H. Mason, Berlin, yermany, 
furnishes the following interesting report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor: 

For several obvious reasons, which have been cited 
from time to time in these reports, the exports of Amer- 
ican machinery and machine tools, which reached their 
highest development in 1899-1900, declined in 1902 to 
about one-third of their greatest volume. The causes of 
this falling off were mainly three: The general prostra- 
tion of manufacturing industries in Germany at that 
time ; the fact that German machine shops equipped with 
American machinery had learned to duplicate most of 
such machines and many other articles at less than the 
cost of the imported originals, and that many American 
manufacturers had established branch factories in Ger- 
many, the products of which competed directly with the 
output of the parent manufactories in the United States. 

It is now apparent that the period of lowest depres- 
sion is definitely past, and that, notwithstanding all ad- 
verse influences, the export of American machinery to 
Germany is increasing in due proportion to the general 
recovery of industrial activity in this country. The meas- 
ure of this renaissance of a once flourishing and impor- 
tant trade will be apparent from the following compari- 
son of the total imports of certain classes of American 
machinery during the first nine months of the years 
1903 and 1904: 


1903. 1904. 

Kind of machinery. Metric tons. Metric tons. 
I isd ies dees were aw apen 1,570 2,339 
EE a ees 724 1,634 
Metal cutting and boring machines...... 91 206 
SES eee ee 109 142 
ees ls a he a ee @.ae wane 90 114 
PE IID 6 iC sd 0 ac ce cee veces 27 63 


Two reasons are ascribed for this rather unexpected 
increase in the machine imports which compete most 
directly with home made products—namely, the convic- 
tion which prevails in many quarters that the original 
machine, made in the country where it was invented, is 
superior to any copy or reproduction of alien origin, and, 
secondly, the fact that since the demands of the Ameri- 
can home market have relaxed, with the diminished 
activity of the past 15 months, our manufacturers and 
exporters have given more attention and effort to their 
foreign trade. 

It is just this point in the present revival that is 
worthy of being recorded and its significance recognized. 
In an old and highly developed country like Germany, 
where not only the wants of its people in manufactured 
merchandise are fully covered by home made products 
but a large surplus of most goods is produced for export, 
the importation of similar wares from foreign countries 
must depend largely upon the intelligence and energy with 
which trade is pushed by the exporter and his agents in 
German markets. It is a settled belief in Europe that 
Americans, although unsurpassed as manufacturers and 
caterers to their own countrymen, have only an incidental 


’ interest in foreign trade, and that this interest, such as 


it is, fluctuates in close and direct relation to the condi- 
tion and demands of the home market. During the highly 
prosperous period of 1902-1903 in the United States the 
export of many articles to Europe languished because 
manufacturers at home were too busy to attend to orders 
and correspondence from abroad. Complaints were fre- 
quently brought to consulates that American exporting 
firms would not even answer inquiries as to prices and 
conditions of delivery. It was at this time that the finan- 
cial correspondent of the London Times, being sent to 
make an exhaustive study of the growing “danger ” in 
the United States, encouraged his readers with the assur- 
ance that: 

The truth is that foreign trade in any systematic way is now 
beyond the knowledge of the American people. I was almost 
tempted to say that it is beyond their desires and intentions. 
That in an indefinite way they would like to have a foreign 
trade is perhaps true; but for the reason that they have been 
so long accustomed to look to the home market it is impossible 


for them to take the steps that would give them any consider- 
able share in foreign markets. After all, Americans are the 
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most conservative people in the world so far as outside condi 
tions are concerned, and so where these are involved they are 
content to go on doing a foreign trade that is merely compli- 


mentary to the home trade. If Count Goluchowski and some 
of the German, Russian and French dreamers could only know 
the real truth about this people they would have little reason 
to concern themselves with their new bogey, the ‘“ American 
danger.” 

This is of course an extreme and therefore misleading 
statement of the case. The fact is that a great many, 
perhaps a majority, of American manufacturers and mer- 
chants are indifferent to export trade, and as a conse- 
quence careless and ignorant concerning the methods by 
which it should be developed and maintained. They re- 
gard foreign markets only as a convenient outlet for their 
surplus products in time of overproduction resulting from 
dullness and depression in the home demand. Notwith- 
standing all that has been said and written, they go on 
sending catalogues and circulars in English with values 
in dollars, weights in avoirdupois, measurements in feet 
and inches. They insist rigidly on American terms 
“Cash against B. of L.,” and kindly inclose a United 
States stamped envelope for the reply of the expected 
customer. 

But, on the other hand, there are a large number of 
American manufacturers and exporters who really know 
that they want export trade and have taken up the work 
of establishing, developing and maintaining it with all 
the energy, skill and adroit adaptation of means to ends 
which distinguishes them as manufacturers and cater- 
ers to their home trade. They have come to Germany 
and established agencies, either with German firms of 
high standing or as branch offices under their own man- 
agement; their skilled salesmen have traveled over the 
Empire with samples and price-lists printed in German 
units and currency, and their goods are known here for 
just what they are, no more nor less. It may fairly be 
assumed that when the manufacturers and merchants of 
the United States definitely make up their minds that 
they want a broadly developed, progressive and per- 
manent foreign trade, they will go about the work of 
obtaining it as ably and successfully as they have mas- 
tered the resources and capabilities of their own country. 

It is because American pumps, machinery, typewrit- 
ers, shoes and many other manufactured articles are well 
known and appreciated here that the demand for them 
has recovered and kept pace with the general revival of 
prosperity in this country. The greatly increased im- 
portations of the past nine months are evidence of a 
vitality in the German market that will repay any in- 
telligent, well considered and directed effort. No Euro- 
pean people buy more readily and liberally what they 
want, none are more free from narrow prejudice against 
merchandise of foreign origin, none are more keenly in- 
terested in every novelty and valuable improvement than 
the Germans. If the field here is less ready and easily 
worked than it was ten years ago, it is only because Ger- 
man manufacturers now supply cheaply and in unsur- 
passed quality many of the goods which were then im- 
ported, but there are still lucrative markets in the 
Fatherland for those who will seek them discerningly 
and cultivate them with intelligent and persistent energy. 


——_— spo oe __— 


Arizona’s copper production has been making great 
strides in the last few years. The following table shows 
an estimate by a territorial authority of the output in 
1904 of the most prominent copper properties in Arizona : 


Pounds. 

Asinoma Copper COmpamy...ccccccccccccccccccces 28,000,000 
Calumet & Arizona Mining Company.............- 34,000,000 
Copper Queen Company.........:.-eeee eee eeeees 58,000,000 
Detroit Copper Company. ........scccccscccccees 18,000,000 
Old Dominion Company. .........cccccsccceecees 16,000,000 
Sharron Copper Company..........ccceecececeees 12,000,000 
Troy Manhattan Company..........--eeeeereeeee 500,000 
United Verde Copper Company..........ss++eeees 34,000,000 
GURGTE COMIIRNIEG in oc ccdic os cc cecccPewbessceccesan 10,000,000 

DO eee tcc abode decte cnet aeesacennsunens 210,500,000 


Neville Island Furnace of the American Steel & Wire 
Company at Pittsburgh, which has been idle for more 
than a year, is preparing for blast and will blow in 
within the next week. 


ea 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


Wickes Brothers, Pittsburgh, Pa., have received a contract 
to erect a steel addition, 70 x 100 feet, to the plant of the 
Allegheny Steel & Iron Company, Avenue, Pa. This addition is 
to contain another 50-ton open hearth furnace, which is to be 
installed by the S. R. Smythe Company, engineer and contractor, 
House Building, Pittsburgh. 

The Bessemer works and the rail mill of the Lackawanna 


Steel Company, Buffalo, were reopened Tuesday, 27th inst., after 
a shut down of three weeks. Owing to the large number of 
orders on hand further shut downs this winter are improbable. 


The Red River Iron Company, Clarksville, Tenn., will blow 
in its Helen Furnace about February 15, by which time the 


company expects to have accumulated 15.000 tons of iron ore 
to provide against all ordinary contingencies or risk of a shut 
down on account of reduced ore supply incident to bad weather 


or other causes, 

The rolling mills of the Iron & Steel Company of Canada, at 
Belleville, Ont., were recently offered for sale at public auction, 
but no sale was made, as the reserve bid was not reached. Two 
bids were made for the mills—one of $25,000 and another of 
$50.000. 


Cc. F. Ernst’s Sons. dealers in iron and steel, Buffalo, N. Y., 
have been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. 


Owing to trouble in getting a full force of men and also 
a full supply of coke, the Donora blast furnaces of the Carnegie 


Steel Company, at Donora, Pa., will not be started until about 
January 5 or later. As soon as the furnaces have started and 
a supply of metal has been secured, the Donora open hearth 


plant, containing 12 50-ton open hearth furnaces, wi'l be started 


up. 


Edith Furnace of the American Steel & Wire Company, in 
Allegheny, Pa., which has been idle for more than a year, was 
started up last week. 


The Pennsylvania Stee] Company may start the company’s 
small furnace at Lebanon in February or March. It was blown 
out in August and will be ready some time in February. 

New rolls have been put in the Douglasville Iron Company’s 
rolling mills at Douglasville, Pa., and they will start soon. Two 


trains have been practically rebuilt by the owners. 


The Kokomo Steel & Wire Company, Kokomo, Ind., has de- 
clared its first dividend, 1%, per cent. quarterly. The company 
was organized three years ago with a capitalization of $1,000,- 
000. The plant includes a rod mill and two wire and nail 


mills. The company had considerable trouble the first year on 
account of a hard fight with competitors, but since then its 
business has grown and it has been specially prosperous during 
the last six months. It reports excellext prospects for 1905. 

The work of re-equipping the tin plate mill at Atlanta, Ind, 
has been resumed, after a year’s cessation. It is expected the 
mill will be in operation by April. The plant represents an in- 
vestment of $200,000 by Atlanta and Indianapolis business men. 
The suspension of work last year was caused by a lack of 
capital, but recently $100,000 worth of stock was sold. 


General Machinery. 


Springer & Lister, Knoxville, Tenn., founders and machinists, 
have not yet purchased the entire equipment for their new 
plant. So far two lathes, one drill, one shaper, band saw, en- 
gine and boiler, and some other equipment has been secured. 
The firm will pay particular attention to the manufacture of 
marble working machinery. 

Because of the similarity to the name of another corpora- 
tion in the same city, which caused innumerable errors in corre- 
spondence, the Harman-Cogger Company, Bloomsburg, Pa., has 
changed its name to the Bloomsburg Foundry & Engineering 
Works. 

The organization of the Sumter Machinery Company, 
Charleston, 8. C., is about completed, and the erection of build- 
ings for the foundry and machine shop is expected to be started 
within the next two months. The company will do a general 
foundry and machine business. Geo. D. Shore and C. G. Row- 
land are among those interested in the new enterprise. 

The Globe Iron Works Company, Menominee, Wis., hag in- 
stalled in its new plant the following machinery: One Ransom 
disk grinder, one 6-foot Bickford boring and turning mill; one 
Oesterlein cutter and reamer grinder: one emery grinder. The 
remaining equipment of the plant is machinery which was 
brought to Menominee from the company’s old plant at Minne- 
apolis. 


At the recent meeting of the American Seeding Machine 
Company, held at Hoboken, N. J., the following directors were 
elected: E. C. Buchwalter, Richard A. Rodgers, Frank C. John- 
son, James A. Carr, Burton J. Westcott, W. G. Munn, A. M. 
Bentley, Geo McNeir and John J. Treacy. 


The Lackawanna Railroad will begin to move to the large 
new railroad shops at Keyser Valley, near Scranton, Pa., about 
January 3. The great shops have been completed, and in less 
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than a week after removal the new car shops will be in opera- 
tion. Several hundred inen will be employed. 


The United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has sold an 18-inch mi!l and shears to Siviter & Co., Boston. 


Decatur, Ind., has voted a subsidy of $28,000 to secure the 
railroad shops of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western road. A 


refrigerator plant, roundhouse, &c., will also be erected. 
Power Plant Equipment. 


A new water power plant which will have the highest head 
of any in existence is projected by the Central California Blec- 


tric Company. This corporation is controlled by the same inter- 
ests as the South Yuba Water Company, and is operating three 
water power plants, transmitting electric power to Sacramento, 


Grass Valley and other cities. Preliminary surveys for the new 


plant are now in progress. The proposed plant will have a capac- 
ity of 25,000 horse-power, and will be located on the banks of 
the American River at Alta Station. 60 miles from Sacramento. 


The water, after passing the present pump station at Alta, will 
be carried by a short canal to a point where a drop of 2100 feet 


ean be obtained. The Platt Iron Works, formerly the Stillwell- 
Bierce & Smith-Vaile Company, Dayton, Ohio, will design the 
hydraulic machinery. The turbines will resemble the Escher- 


Wyss pattern, which is built in Switzerland, Four direct con- 


nected units will be installed consisting of polyphase generators 
having a capacity of either 4000 or 5000 kw. each. They will 
rum at a speed of 750 revolutions per minute, which is a much 
higher speed than has been used before. 


J. D. Lyon & Co., Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, have 


sold to the Central Ohio Roofing Company, Columbus, Ohio, for 
its Groveport plant, a 16 x 22 inch Mertes duplex heavy duty 
gas engine. 


The McClave-Brooks Company, Scranton, Pa., is completing 
the insulation of 12 McClave stokers at the new power plant of 
the Lehigh Railroad Company, Sayre, Pa. 

Contract lettings by the city of St. Joseph, Mo., December 
10, for engines, boilers and steel chimneys, were ag follows: 
Engines, Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., $3428; boilers, Kansas City Engineering Company, Kan- 


sas City, Mo., three 200 horse-power, $5902: steel chimney, T. 
Cc. Augustine, St. Joseph, Mo., $3225. 


B. A. Kingsley, city engineer and superintendent of public 
works, Little Rock, Ark., writes that plans are being prepared 
for a $2000 addition to the electric light plant at Little Rock, 
which will house new boilers. It is expected to expend $8000 
or $10,000 additional for the boilers at once, leaving room for 


additional boilers when found necessary. 


A new factory is promised Milwaukee, Wis., in a plant which 
is now being planned by the Waite Gas Engine Company, owner 
of the American and foreign patents on the new Waite gas 
engine. The first engine has already been set up by the in- 
ventor, H. C. Waite, and is now in daily operation, furnishing 


power required to run a machine shop, where its performance 
is stated as being highly satisfactory. 


The William Tod Company, engineer, founder and ma- 
chinist, Youngstown, Ohio, has received a contract for two 
pairs of twin engines to be used for driving the structural 
mills of the Illinois Steel Company, at Chicago, one for driving 
the 28-inch mill and the other the 32-inch mill. These engines 
are of a new design, and some details of their construction 
have not as yet been fully worked out. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway is constructing a steel 
bridge at Millbrig, near Galena, Ill., to cost $17,000. 


The American Bridge Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., has re- 
ceived a contract for the building of a steel bridge at Seelyville, 
Pa., at its bid of $16,100. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has awarded a contract 
for a bridge over Lackawanna River if Wayne County, Pa., to 
the Penn Bridge Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., for $16,100. The 
firm of Nelson & Buchanan, Chambersburg, Pa., received a con- 
tract for a bridge over Nescopeck Creek, Luzerne County, Pa., at 
$10,844. There were 32 bids received for these two bridges. 


Fires. 


The plant of the Fleetwood Foundry & Machine Company, 
Fleetwood, Pa., was damaged $12,000 by fire last week. 


The Wayland Cement Works. near Perkinsville, N. Y., were 
destroyed by fire December 25. The loss is placed at about 
$200,000. 


William Forgie’s machine shop, lumber yard and warehouse 
at Washington, Pa., were burned December 23, causing a loss of 
about $75,000. 


The foundry and machine shops of A. W. Annis at Cherry 
Creek, N. Y., were recently destroyed by fire. The loss is esti- 
mated at several thousand dollars. 


A manufacturing building at Bristol, Conn., owned by the 
Turner Heater Company, was burned December 19. The Turner 
Heater Co:npany lost $20,000, including $10,000 on the building; 
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and A. H. & H. A. Warner, toy manufacturers, lost a stock of 
goods valued at $5000. 

The plant of the Bryant Box Company, Westfield, Mass., was 
damaged by fire to the extent of $12,000 December 23. 


The Passumpsic Fibre Leather Company, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
sustained a loss of $40,000 by a fire December 19. 


The greater part of the plant of the Almendares Cement 
Company, Havana, Cuba, was destroyed by fire December 27. 
The loss is about $300,000. 

A fire at the plant of the S. Obermayer Company, Cincinnati, 


Ohio, on December 25, did $5000 damage. 


Hardware. 
The Tammany Organette Company, Stamford, Conn., will 
shortly commence the manufacture of automatic musical instru- 


ments in the factory at the corner of Pacific and Walnut streets 

formerly occupied by the H. A. Tuttle Mfg. Company. 
Warwood Tool Company, Wheeling, W. Va., expects to take 

possession of its new plant in January. The company mani- 


factures picks, mattocks, grub hoes, hazel hoes, coal miners’ 
tools, sledges, crowbars and wedges. 

Grand Rapids Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 for the purpose 
of manufacturing window screens, patents on which are pend. 
ing. 

The Bronson-Walton Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manufactur- 
er of coffee mills, roasters and bakers, bulldog wire rope clamps 
and Never Burn dripping pans, is putting up a new building, 
for which a lot of new machinery has been ordered. This will 
enable the company to take care of the increased demand for 


goods which it is expecting during the coming year, and which 
has already made itself felt. 


William Schimper & Co., Hoboken, N. J., manufacturers of 


fine silver plated novelties and sterling silver and metal goods 
of every description, who were burned out a short time since, 
expect to be in running order again on three floors of their 
plant about January 1. Their 1905 sample line will be ready 


for the trade as usual. 


Henry J. Weible, Delphos, Ohio, who makes a specialty of 
hand shaved handles, made from selected second growth hick- 
ory, expects to be operating a new plant at Bluffton, Ind., by 
February 1. 


Foundries, 


The plant of the Lebanon Foundry Company, Lebanon. Pa., 
has now passed into the hands of the Thomas Reese, Jr., Com- 
pany. 


Miscellaneous, 


Miller, Hall & Son, makers of brass and iron bedsteads, 
Chicago, have purchased a lot adjoining their present plant, 
and will erect thereon a three-story and basement factory, 
50 x 126 feet, at a cost of $25,000. 

The Carthage Grain Door Company, Carthage, Mo., has 
been organized under the laws of Missouri to make a patent 
grain door to be used on freight cars, the invention of George 
Grigg. The officers of the company, which is capitalized for 
$50,000, are: President, J. L. Ross; vice-president, G. R. 
Grigg ; treasurer, J. C. McGee; secretary, M. M. James. Active 
measures will soon be taken to secure a suitable location and 
to erect or purchase a factory building for the manufacture of 
the grain doors. 

A new building, 50 x 140 feet, is to be erected in the spring 
by the American Pulley Company, Philadelphia, Pa., the steel 
columns and trusses for which will be ordered shortly. 


No machinery was destroyed by the recent fire which dam- 
aged the plant of the Bradley Car Works, Worcester, Mass. 
The principal loss, aside from the building, was the kiln dried 
lumber stock. 


The Raymond Mfg. Company expects to make some exten- 
sive Improvements to its stove plant in order to increase the 
molding floor capacity. The company is now installing a new 
nickel plant and a new cleaning room outfit, and contemplates 
moving and increasing the size of the plate room. 


The Butler Construction Company, Butler, Pa., has gone 
into the hands of a receiver, having debts amounting to $6000 
or more which it claims it is unable to pay. 

The Duquesne Construction Company has been incorporated 
at Jamestown, N. Y., for the manufacture of the Duquesne 
motor car. Wm. J. Maddox is president: Frank L. Bliss, vice- 
president; B. D. Phillips, treasurer, and M. R. Stevenson, secre- 
tary. 

The Greensboro Natural Gas Company, Washington, Pa., cap- 
italized at $300,000, has been merged with the Johnetta Gas 
Company, capitalized at $100,000. The new company will be 
called the Greensboro Gas Company and will be capitalized at 
$1,000,000. John W. Shay, Washington, is president; Joseph W. 
Craig, Pittsburgh, vice-president, and Charles W. Bauer, Pitts- 
burgh, secretary and treasurer. 


The Pittsburgh Coal Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has placed a 
contract with the American Car & Foundry Company for 2000 
50-ton steel coal cars. Of this 600 are for the Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal & Coke Company, controlled by the 
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Pittsburgh Coal Company Deliveries are to be made from 
March 1 to July 15. Competition was severe and it is under- 
stood a low price was made. 

The Phelps Light Company has been incorporated at Buffalo, 


N. Y., with a capital of $50,000, for the purpose of manufacturing 
devices for artificial lighting and heating. The directors are 
Edward W Phelps, Wm. Hocker and Fran ki. Callan of Buffalo, 
and Henry C. Wiedrich of Batavia. N. Y. 

The Universal Pneumatic Transmission Company, Chicago, 
is endeavoring to secure franchises for the extension of an 18- 
inch pipe line connecting Chicago and Milwaukee, for the trans- 


mission of express, mail and light freight matter. The Postal 
Department is stated to be investigating the merits of the Uni- 
versal system with a view to adopting it on long lines in Chi- 


cago and other cities, 


The receivers of the Neafie & Levy Shipbuilding Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., have been authorized by the court to issue 
$200,000 more of receivers’ certificates, in order that they may 


be able to borrow money with which to carry on operations at 


the plant, paying the wages of the workmen and other expenses. 


The W. F. Greene Company, Mechanicville, N. Y., recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, has purchased the 


stove trimming business formerly carried on by W. F. Greene, 


Troy, N. Y., and has moved it to Mechanicville. A. C. Kniskern 
is president and R. V. Tompkins secretary and treasurer. 

Ww. W. Stall, president and manager of the Factory Ex- 
change, reports that he has leased a large water power plant at 
Walpole to the Helburn Leather Company, Boston, Mass. The 
plant will be fitted up at once for the manufacture of a line of 
fine goods. 

An order of considerable interest to the agricultural imple- 
ment trade is that just taken by the A. B. Farquhar Company, 
York, Pa. It is for 30 horse-power traction engines for a firm 
which will send them to Egypt for general farm use. 


After having experimented with about every known type of 
air brake, the Cleveland Electric Railroad has placed an order 


with the National Electric Company, Milwaukee, Wis., for sev- 


eral carloads of air brakes, which will be installed under the 
new convertible cars. In this type of brake the air is supplied by 
a compressor operated by an electric motor under the car. A 
number of the electric roads in the larger cities are equipping 


their cars with the National apparatus. 


The new factory building of the Hope Webbing Company at 
rawtucket, R. I., 85 x 325 feet, presents an interesting applica- 
tion of the fan system of heating and ventilation. In connec- 
tion with an old building and contemplated additions the tota! 
cubic contents amount to about 875,000 cubic feet. In this in- 
sallation, made by the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass., 
the distributing ducts occupy no valuable space, for the heated 
air is forced through an underground system into vertical flues, 
which are built into the brick walls. From these flues the air 
is admitted in the usual manner through openings about 8 feet 
above floor level. With this arrangement it is possible to con- 
centrate all of the heating surface in a single fire proof casing 
in connection with the fan, and to eliminate from the entire 
building all extended systems of steam piping. The plenum sys- 
tem, under which the air is forced into the building, insures a 
continuous and invigorating air supply. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed against the W. H. 
Gough Electric Company, Syracuse, N. ¥. The assets are placed 
at $11,000, and liabilities, $15,000. 

The Canadian Corundum Wheel Company, Hamilton, Can- 
ada, is to take up the manufacture of vitrified wheels in addi- 
tion to its regular line of adamite, emery and corundum wheels. 
To accommodate the new department the plant is being con- 
siderably enlarged. The new buildings are expected to be ready 
for operation in the early part of January, and the equipment 
has all been secured with the exception of a modern side face 
lathe for turning emery wheels. 

The Jas. H. Billington Company, Philadelphia, Pa., manu- 
facturer of mill supplies, has purchased the mill supply busi- 
ness, including the manufacture of loom pickers, formerly con- 
ducted by James Smith & Co. The Billington Company has 
purchased a site, upon which it will erect a building, 26 x 190 
feet. three stories, for the manufacture of mill supplies. 

The Westlake Construction Company, St. Louis, Mo., secured 
the general contract for the new dry goods store of L. 8S. Ayres 
& Co., Indianapolis, Ind., which is to cost $300,000. The Noelke- 
Richards Iron Works, Indianapolis, secured the iron work. The 
building will have four passenger elevators and one freight 
elevator, a package chute on the order of a spiral fire escape. 
and an automatic sprinkling system. 

The Wabash Buggy Company, Vincennes, Ind., has made an 
assignment to James Kingsbury for the benefit of its creditors. 

The old Hamlin Car & Wheel Mfg. Company, Catawissa, Pa.. 
and later known as the Catawissa Car & Foundry Company. 
has gone out of existence and has been absorbed by the Penn- 
sylvania Car Works, which will put the plant in. operation 
about the first of the year. The company starts off with some 
very nice orders on its books. George W. Gruver of Wilkes- 
Barre is president, and J. K. Lockard of Bloomsburg, general 
manager. 
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Trade Publications. 


Automatic Threading Lathes.—The Automatic Ma 
chine Company, Bridgeport. Conn., bas issued a catalogue on 
automatic lathes for threading worms, nuts and screws. These 
are made In several forms and sizes. The smallest is capable 
of threadiug external diameters up to 2 inches and internal 
diameters up to 3 inches. It is made in over all lenaths of from 
6 to 16 feet; the shortest has a distance of 32 inches hetween 
centers and the longest 152 inches. It‘is made for belt drive 
with or without back gears, or for motor drive, and also made 
with or without taper attachments. A special 12-inch by 4-foot 
lathe is also shown, this being of the pattern described in The 
Tron Age of July 7. The catalogue contains quite a little useful 
information on the subject of thread cutting. 

Pumping Machinery.—The Hill Machine Company, An- 
derson, Ind., is distributing an illustrated catalogue on this 
subject. It contains some 60 pages and an appended index; 
the various forms of pumps being classified are easily referred 
to. Hints to buyers, rules, formule and information are in- 
cluded, which will be useful in selecting the proper pump for 
any special purpose. A few of the styles of pumps shown are 
steam deep well pumping engines, power deep well pumping 
heads, pumping jacks, house pumps, double acting geared power 
pumps, direct acting steam pumps and boiler feeders. 

Recording Electrical Instruments.—Catalogue No 
16 from the Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn., shows the 
various forms of recording volt, ampere and watt meters which 
it manufactures. It supersedes all previous issues and has 
lately been revised to show all of the newest forms It contains 
about 40 pages and is 9 x 12 inches in size. Descriptions are 
given of the several instruments, fac-similes of charts with 
records, list prices of ali the various forms for direct and alter- 
nating currents, specimen sections from standard charts show- 
ing the various calibrations, and accessory apparatus, such as 
earrying cases, files, inks, &c. 

Valves.—Special Catalogue No. 100, from the Crane Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIll., is descriptive of Crane’s patent pop safety 
valves, for stationary, marine, locomotive and portable boilers : 
water relief valves; cylinder relief and snifting valves; hy- 
draulic relief valves; boiler trimmings; globe, angle and 
straightway, and check valves for standard, medium and high 
pressure. It is a very comprehensive catalogue of some 90 odd 
pages, with an alphabetical appended index. Tables of lists and 
sizes are given with each plece of apparatus illustrated. A 
circular from the same concern illustrates the company’s recent 
exhibit at the World’s Fair, St. Louis, and another circular 
briefly describes and gives price-list of Crane renewable seat 
and disk, globe and angle valves; renewable seats and wedge 
straightway valves for high pressure service; also self packing 
radiator valves and self packing globe and angle valves. 


Gas Engines.—“ The Whole Story of the Woodpecker” is 
the title of a catalogue, descriptive of the Woodpecker gas and 
gasoline engines, manufactured by the Middletown Machine 
Company, Middletown, Ohio. In addition to several general 
views of the engine, numerous line drawings are given, showing 
sections and details, to bring out the principal features of its 
construction. The engine is particularly adapted for portabie 
rigs for performing outdoor service, such as pumping and tbe 
furnishing of power to contractors’ or farmers’ machinery. A 
considerable part of the book is devoted to testimonial letters. 

Inspirators.—A general catalogue from the Hancock In- 
spirator Company, 85 Liberty street, New York, has recently 
been received. Aside from its description of inspirators. 
ejectors and kindred goods, it contains an interesting illustrated 
description of the factory at Boston, Mass. This goes into the 
sizes of the buildings, the arrangement of the departments, the 
equipment and work handling facilities. Another interesting 
section gives a history of the Hancock inspirator, showing some 
of its earliest forms as contrasted with those of the present 
time. Another part contains general suggestions and informa- 
tion, and instructions as to how to select the proper size of 
inspirator. 


Steam Specialties.—The Kitts Mfg. Company, Oswego, 
N. Y., has issued a catalogue covering such steam specialties as 
steam traps, reducing valves, safety water columns (both high 
and low), low water alarms (for steam carriages), boiler feed- 
ers, boiler feed pump governors and Kitts hydraulic improved 
damper regulator. An illustration is given of each piece of 
apparatus, with a short description and price-list of the various 
sizes. The latter part of the book contains tables and useful 
information in connection with steam engineering. 


Mine and Industrial Cars.—Catalogue No. 86 from the 
Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, illustrates 
and describes steel and wooden mining and industrial cars. 
The catalogue is devoted exclusively to this branch of the firm’s 
operations and shows cars for all purposes. These include 
steel ore and mine cars arranged to dump various ways, sand 
cars, cupola cars, mine skips, hopper cars, rocker dump cars, 
tank cars, flat cars, core oven cars, &c. The latter part also con- 
tains illustrations and descriptions of various forms of buckets, 
including self dumping buckets. A comprehensive alphabetical 
index is given at the front of the catalogue for several kinds 
of cars. 

Gas and Gasoline Engines.—The gas, gaSoline and oll 
engines manufactured by the St. Mary’s Machine Company, St. 
Marys, Ohio, are described in a recent catalogue. This deals 
with several forms of engines in general and takes up the con- 
struction of the St. Mary’s engines in detail. Half-tone illus- 
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trations show the engine and special applications, including the 
duplex form, one specially intended for driving an electric gen- 
eraicr, &c. A page discusses the comparative economy of 
steam, gas and gasoline engines. The latter part of the book 
concérns the Likens clutch pulley, flanged face and compression 


couplings, pulleys, hangers, &c. 

Iron Cement and Compounds.—The Smooth-On Mfg. 
Company, 572 Communipaw avenue, Jersey City, N. J., has re- 
cently gotten out a little 100-page book showing its different 
products. ‘These include Smooth-On castings, an iron cement for 
repairing blemishes, blow holes or defects in iron and steel cast- 
ings; Smooth-On compound No. 1, an iron cement for repairing 
leaks or making connections in steam or hydraulic work, which 
withstands fire; compound No. 2, an iron cement for coating the 
inside seams and rivets or leaks in steam boilers, which is ap- 
plied with a brush; Smooth-On joints, a metallic cement for con- 
necting bell and spigot cast iron pipe, and Smooth-On scale, the 
name for a number of different compounds and preparations for 
the prevention and removal of scale in steam boilers. The book 
contains a number of instances of repair work on which one or 
another of these cements was used, and gives a number of 
notable instances of other applications. 

NOTES. 

The Macungie Brass & Mfg. Company, Macungie, Pa., has 
recently placed on the market a new hydrant known as the 
Niagara, which is described as automatic, antifriction and self 
closing. A circular is now being distributed. 

The Ingersoli Milling Machine Company, Rockford, Ill., in a 
little circular recently issued shows the many ways of using an 
Ingersoll milling machine. 

The Rand Drill Company, 128 Broadway, New York, has 
issued circular No. 14, which gives illustrations and specifica- 
tion tables of Imperia] pneumatic hammers and Imperial piston 
air drills. It also shows an air motor hoist and five forms of 
compressors. Various illustrations show the apparatus in use. 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
brought out a large hanger showing some of the many different 
types of electric controlling apparatus which it manufactures, 
these including starting boxes, speed controllers, rheostats, mag- 
netic switches, &c. Under each illustration is printed the num- 
ber of the bulletin which the company issues containing a de- 
scription of the piece of apparatus just above. A half-tone in 
the center of the hanger shows a view of the works. 

The Stanley Electric Mfg. Company, Pittsfield, Mass., has 
published a hanger about 3 x 4 feet in size, which shows a map 
of a section of California with notable long distance electric 
trensmission lines marked in red. The present longest trans- 
mission distance is 232 miles, from De Sabla power house to 
Sausalito via Cordelia. Ten thousand horse-power is being 
regularly delivered into San Francisco from Electra via Stock- 
ton and Mission San José, a distance of 147 miles. 


The Garvin Machine Company, Spring and Varick streets, 
New York City, has lately issued a pocket catalogue on the spe- 
cial machinery which it manufactures. It is particularly ad- 
dressed to manufacturers of duplicate parts, who may possibly 
be following the ordinary general tool methods. The illustra- 
tions are small and many and under each is given a very brief 
description. The same company is also sending out a little 
booklet on the Garvin new solid extended knee, which is one 
of the prominent features of its milling machines. 

The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., has taken 
a patriotic way of advertising in its latest booklet, which is 
entitled “This Country of Ours.” The first half of the book 
contains historical notes concerning several of the larger cities 
of the United States, leading up to Niagara Falls, and a de- 
scription of the power houses of the Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany. The latter half of the book is a description of the Car- 
borundum Company’s works. 

The Holtzer-Cabot Blectric Company, Boston (Brookline), 
Mass., has issued bulletins Nos. 202 and 203. The first pertains 
to telephone receivers and the second to elevator motors. 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, Allegheny avenue 
and Nineteenth street, Philadelphia, Pa., has issued a little 
pocket memorandum book with celluloid covers, intended to give 
engineers in convenient form such information and data as its 
frequently issued by them. It contains brief descriptions of 
different classes of storage battery installations intended only 
to give a general idea of the adaptability of this form of energy 
to various purposes. 


P. Blaisdell & Co., Worcester, Mass., are distributing a cir- 
cular giving an illustration and description of the Blaisdell 20- 
inch special high speed lathe. This lathe was described in The 
Iron Age of October 6. 

The American Engine Company, Bound Brook, N. J., in a 
little folder illustrates with small half-tones the American-Ball 
duplex compound engine. The text calls attention to its ad- 
vantages and testimonial letters are printed, together with a 
list of a few of the users of the engine. 

The National Equipment Company, Holland Building, St. 
I.ouis, Mo., has lately issued steam bulletin No. 11, containing a 
full description of the Branch steam traps and Branch National 
boiler compound. It contains a number of testimonial letters. 

The Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J., in bulletin 
No. 49, is sending out a description of the railway generators 
which this company had on exhibition at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, in the Intramural Railway power plant. These 
generators are now for sale and the company takes this way of 
advertising the fact. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


The outlook is very encouraging in nearly every direc- 








tion. While generally speaking the volume of new busi- 
ness during the past week has naturally been rather 
light, still quite a number of large transactions have 
been closed. 

Somewhat exaggerated reports find their way into print 
which should be corrected. Thus, it has been given out 
that the United States Steel Corporation now has orders 
aggregating more than 5,000,000 tons. That is not quite 
true, since the total does not run up to that figure and is 
not equal to the record. It is, however, much larger 
than it has been and is exceedingly satisfactory. 

A good deal of tonnage has been entered by the Struc- 
tural shops. Works in the Pittsburgh district have cap- 
tured the work, amounting to about 12,000 tons, for the 
New York Central road and 6000 tons for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western. The leading interest has taken 
5000 tons of bridge work for the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton road and 3000 tons for the Pennsylvania lines 
West. Some very large requirements are still in the 
market, among which is a lot of 14,000 tons of bridge 
work for the Harriman lines. 

None of the large Steel Rail contracts pending has 
been closed during the week, but the volume of business 
already done is indicated by the fact that the United 
States Steel Corporation’s mills have now on the books 
425,000 tons of Rails for next year’s delivery. Some 
export business of great magnitude is pending, and there 
are also some inquiries from Mexico, among them one 
lot of 17,000 tons. 


Steel makers in eastern Pennsylvania have purchased 
some good sized lots of Basic Pig at $16.50, delivered, and 
one lot of 5000 tons of Low Phosphorus Pig has been 
taken by a western Pennsylvania plant. Buffalo furnaces 
have done considerable business recently, among the or- 
ders being one lot of 3000 tons of Mill Iron for the 
Albany district and one lot of about 9000 tons of Foundry 
Iron for northern New York delivery. 

The furnace and foundry interests throughout the 
Central West and the East have been much relieved by 
the copious rains in the coke regions, which hold out the 
promise of more regular and more abundant supplies of 
fuel. 

In the Cast Iron Pipe trade interest centers in the 
coming opening of bids for 10,000 net tons for the Brook- 
lyn water service. 

The large orders for Steel Merchant Pipe for pipe 
lines have not yet been placed. The outlook for a large 
tonnage in this direction is regarded as very good. 

Toward the close of last week a number of advances 
in prices in the lighter branches were announced. These 
include $2 per ton on Black Sheets, $1 per square on 
Black and $2 per square on Galvanized Corrugated Roof- 
ing Sheets, and 10c. per box on Tin Plate. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 
Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics. 

At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 

Dec.28, Dec.21, Nov.30,Dec.30, 


PIG IRON: 1904. 1904. 1904. 1903. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

Pes bitdans €ace aes $17.25 $17.25 $16.50 $15.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

CUE 2 hades v's a tees -. 16.25 15.75 15.75 12.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 17.00 17.00 16.00 14.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 16.85 16.85 16.35 14.10 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 15.85 15.85 15.85 13.00 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 18.50 18.50 17.00 16.75 
BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 22.00 21.00 21.00 23.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia....... 25.00 25.00 24.50 24.25 
Steel Billets, Chicago.......... 25.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 30.00 30.00 28.00 30.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 16.00 15.50 15.00 9.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 17.00 17.00 16.00 11.50 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 22.25 22.00 22.00 13.00 
QO. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 20.00 20.00 18.50 14.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 16.75 16.50 15.50 13.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 15.00 15.00 14.00 12.75 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 16.50 16.50 16.00 11.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 15.00 14.25 14.00 9.50 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.63% 1.63% 1.53% 1.35 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.65 1.65 1.55 1.30 
Comon Tron Bars, Pittsburgh... 1.69% 1.54% 1.54% 1.34% 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.544%, 1.54% 1.44% 1.44% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.40 1.40 1.30 1.30 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.64% 1.64% 1.54% 1.74% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.50 1.50 1.40 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater............. 1.64% 1.64% 1.54% 1.74% 
Pe eer 1.50 1.50 1.40 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater............. 1.64% 1.64% 1.54% 1.74% 
Amames, PICtSRGRGR « ccc ccccccves 1.50 1.50 1.40 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.45 1.45 1.40 1.50 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.20 2.10 2.10 2.25 
Barb Wire, Pittsburgh......... 2.20 2.20 2.15 2.45 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.85 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.90 
METALS: 

Copper, Mew Work...6..cs.-s. 14.87% 14.87% 14.87% 12.37% 
Spelter, St. Louls..........0-. 5.85 5.70 5.55 4.65 
Rae Te. BON a c+ Mi eeeiccsesd 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.25 
Ee, ES bcc cee cvecess 4.55 4.52% 4.40 4.17% 
Ti PO BOE cc dccv ec caness 29.35 29.00 29.80 28.60 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 8.75 8.75 9.00 6.25 
Nickel, New York. ......cc00s- 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York........ 3.74 3.64 3.64 3.79 

ro 
Chicago. 


FIsHER BUILDING, December 28, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 


The week under review is marked by a few unimportant 
advances in Pig lvon and Old Materials and by a general 
strength in quotations in spite of the fact that current busi- 
ness is light. Underneath the feeling of optimism and hope- 
fulness lies a fear that the rapid rate at which prices have 
advanced and business has improved may have prejudiced 
the permanence of the improvement; in other words, that 
the growth was too rapid to be healthy. As against this it 
must be recorded that business being booked by foundries, 
machine builders, car shops and nearly all users of Iron 
and Steel in any form is improving steadily. The increased 
purchases of railroads, the large factory orders being exe- 
cuted by implement and vehicle plants, the activity in ship- 
building, the extensive contracts on the books of car and 
locomotive builders all combine to give to the producers of 
Pig Iron and Finished Iron and Steel a tonnage approximat- 
ing their present capacity. The shortage of Coke, due to 
drought in the Coke regions, and the consequent curtailment 
of Iron production, are another bull factor, and the same 
drought is crippling many Steel works and reducing their 
normal output, which, of course, does not tend to relieve the 
situation. With advances made last week in Structural 
Steel, Plates, Bars and Black Sheets, and prospective ad- 
vances in Wire, Pipe and Galvanized Sheets, the market 
prices of to-day are approaching those of two years ago, and 
everywhere there is the hope expressed that high prices may 
not be accompanied by the same shortage of materials, un- 
satisfactory mill deliveries and forced resort to importation. 
The last week of 1904 finds the trade in averydifferent frame 
of mind from the last week of the previous year. Now 
everything is tending upward, business improving and indus- 
tries making preparations for realizing their maximum out- 
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puts, while a year ago curtailment and retrenchment were 
everywhere the order of the day. 


Pig Iron.—Though the buying movement has been light 
during the last week owing to holiday interruptions and to 
approaching inventories, the tone is strong and prices have 
in some cases advanced sharply. More and more buyers are 
giving Northern Iron producers $17.50, and there is less and 
less tonnage offered at $17 for No. 2 Foundry. The strength 
of Irons in the Ohio districts is reflected in 50c. advances 
in the Chicago market on similar grades. Standard Bes- 
semer is higher for the same reason, being 25c. higher than 
last week’s quotations. The relatively small tonnage of 
Southern Iron in the hands of consumers in proportion to 
the lower silicon Northern Iron has led to a demand for 
Softeners almost beyond the capacity of furnaces to supply. 
Silvery Irons have therefore advanced strongly, the South- 
ern Silveries being 50c. to $1 higher and Jackson County 
and Kentucky Silveries $1.50 to $2 higher than quoted last 
week. We quote: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $18.50 to $19.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 8........ 16.50 to 17.00 
ortherm Gedich, No. 1.6. ....0.cccceee 18.00 to 18.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, _. Rr 19.30 to 19.80 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 18.80 to 19.30 
Southern Silvery, 4 to 6 per cent. Silicon 18.65 to 19.65 
ee Ee Ee AS . to 17.65 
ee oy a oo oa Oe 
Memtiern Camere, Bs occ ccccnccccien .... to 16.65 
eS ee eee Se 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ wee me 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ ooss Oe Bae 
Southern Gray Forge.........secse08 .-.. to 16.50 
Southern Mottled and White.......... to 15.90 
Malleable Bessemer................05% 17 7.00 to 17.50 
REE RIOD 23.50. ate: ia.b 9.0. 409.005. 00 8.50 to 19.00 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 8 per cemt. Silicon............. 21. 1.80 to 22.30 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

10 per: COMES MUlICOM...... wn ceccccccsas oie» £0 - 23880 
Dee DEEL 5 a)a'5:696.0 600000954480 snes OD: eae 
Virginia  BBGE.. .. ccc ccccesccccves cose OO dake 


Billets.— While official prices on Open Hearth Steel Bil- 
lets are $26, Chicago, for Sections 16 square inches up to 
but not including 100 square inches and $28 for Billets 
larger than 100 square inches and smaller than 16 square 
inches, the actual price being paid in this market by forge 
shops ranges from $1.50 to $2.50 higher. Bessemer Billets, 
which are officially $24 for base sizes and $26 for sizes larger 
and smaller than base, are also held at a premium. The 
same is true of Sheet and Tin Plate Bars, and there is so 
little material available that it is extremely difficult to quote 
the going price. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—No further large tonnages 
have been booked by the Chinois Steel Company from West- 
ern trunk lines, but there are a number of large deals which 
are expected to come up early in January. The abolition of 
the principle of equalizing freights is giving the Western 
mill a great strategic advantage which will soon fill its books 
with orders up to the full limit of its allotment. Light 
Rails are quoted at from $30 for 12-lb. Sections down to $24 
for the 30-lb. Sections. Angle Bars are strong at 1.30c. to 
1.35c.; Spikes at 1.70c. to 1.75c.; Track Bolts at from 2.30c. 
to 2.45c., base, with Squre Nuts, and 15c. extra for Hexagon 
Nuts. Store prices on Bolt Supplies and Spikes range from 
15c. to 20c. higher than mill prices. \ 


Structural Materials.—But small trading is being done 
for immediate delivery, but heavy tonnages are being booked 
for the first and second quarters of next year on the fol- 
lowing basis: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 inches, inclu- 
sive, 1.6646c.; Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 44-inch and heavier, 
1.66%4c.; Angles, larger than 6.inches on one or both legs, 
1.764%4c.; Beams, larger than 15 inches, 1.7644c.; Zees, 3 
inches and over, 1.6644c.; Tees, 3 inches and over, 1.714c., 
with the usual extras for cutting to exact lengths, punching, 
coping, bending or other shop work. Local jobbers have been 
unable to advance their prices more than 10c. above those 
formerly prevailing, making the minimum price on Angles, 
Beams and Channels, 1.90c., with 10c. advance for 18, 20 
and 24 inch Beams and for Angles larger than 6 inches on 
one or both legs. These prices are for either random 
lengths or cut to lengths, but 10c. to 15c. higher is charged 
for very small or wasteful odds. 


Plates.—Evidently the advance made December 20 is 
looked upon by the trade as being only the first step in an 
effort to restore the old 1.60c. price, and for that reason buy- 
ers are actively covering their requirements. Official prices 
at Chicago for shipment from mill in car lots are: Tank 
quality, %4-inch and heavier, wider than 24 and up to 100 
inches wide, carloads, Chicago, 1.66%4c.; 3-16 inch, 1.76%4c.; 
Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.81%4c.; No. 9, 1.9144c.; Tank quality, 
24 inches wide and narrower, 10c. below these prices; Flange 
quality, any width up to 100 inches, 1.76%4c.; Sketch Plates, 
in Tank quality, 1.76%4c.; in Flange quality, 1.86%4c. Store 
prices on Plates are as follows: Tank Plates,‘ up to 100 
inches wide, %4-inch and heavier, 1.90c. to 2c.; 3-16 inch 
up to 72 inches wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; No. 8, up to 60 inches 
wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; lower gauges are quoted under the head- 
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ings of Sheets. Beyond the base widihs named extras from 
10¢. to 25c. per 100 lbs. are charged for wider widths; Flange 
quality is usually charged at 25c. extra. 

Sheets.—Blue Annealed Sheets, No. 16 gauge and heav- 
ier, have been advanced $1 a ton, while Box Annealed Sheets, 
No. 18 gauge and lighter, have advanced $6 a ton. This 
month the new prices at Chicago for shipment from mill in 
car lots are as follows: Nos. 9 and 10, 1.8114c.; Nos. 11 and 
12, 1.864%4c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.9114c.; Nos, 15 and 16, 
1.9614c.; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.2114c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.2614. ; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.3114c.; No. 27, 2.86%4¢c.; No. 28, 2.46%4c. ; 
No. 29, 2.61%c.; No. 30, 2.71%4c. Large jobbers have ad- 
vanced their secheduled of prices as follows: Blue An- 
nealed Sheets, No. 10, 2.05c. to 2.15¢.; No. 12, 2.10c. to 
2.20c.; No. 14, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; No. 16, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; 

os, 18 and 20, 2.45c. to 2.50c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.50c. to 
2.60c.; No. 26, 2.55c. to 2.65c.; No. 27, 2.60c. to 2.70c.; 
No. 28, 2.70c. to 2.80c. Galvanized Sheets, while not offi- 
cially advanced, rule higher in tone and in some instances the 
prices have been advanced. The official prices remain 
as follows, f.o.b. Chicago, in car lots: No. 16, 2.6144c.; Nos. 
18 and 20, 2.76l4c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.91%4c.; No. 26, 
3.11%ec.; No. 27, 3.3144c.; No. 28, 3.514%4c. These prices 
range from 75, 10 and 10 at Pittsburgh in the heavier 
gauges to 80 and 214 in the lighter. Store discounts range 
as follows, f.o.b. Chicago, warehouse: Nos, 10, 12 and 14, 
75 per cent. to 70 and 10; No. 15, 75 and 2% to 70, 10 and 
5; Nos. 18 and 20, 75 and 7% to 75; No. 22 and lighter up 
to 36 inches wide at 75 and 10 to 75 and 244; all Sheets 
more than 36 inches wide in any gauge are held at a mini- 
mum of 70 and 10 and range from there to 70 and 5 dis 
count. 

Bars.— Official reports received too late for publication 
in last week’s issue were to the effect that the meeting of 
December 20, which raised the price of Bessemer Bars $2 
a ton, at the same time eliminated the former differential 
between Bessemer and Open Hearth by advancing Open 
Hearth Bars only $1, the car lot price for both classes of 
Bars being set at 1.40c., base, half card extras at Pitts- 
burgh and 1.45c., base, for less than car lots. This makes 
the new car lot price 1.6644c. at Chicago, with 1.71%c. for 
less than car lots. Quantity differentials are added to the 
regular extras for size and for less than car lots, as follows: 
Less than 2000 lbs. down to 1000 Ibs. of a size 10c. extra; 
less than 1000 Ibs. of a size 30c. extra. At that price the 
consumer can buy small lots much cheaper from store than 
from mill, as the store price is still held at a minimum of 
1.75c., Chicago, plus half card extras. Iron Bars are strong 
at 1.65c., base, half extras, in car lots from mill, and 
1.85¢., base, full extras, in round lots from store, rang- 
ing up to 2c. in very small lots. The same quantity 
differentials from mill prevail in Iron Bars as in Steel. Iron 
and Steel Bands take the same prices from mill and store as 
Tron and Steel Bars. Soft Steel Hoops are unchanged at 
1.71%c. rates, full extras, Chicago, in car lots. Soft Steel 
Angles, Channels, Tees and Shapes are quoted 10c. above 
Bars, or 1.7644c., Chicago, in car lots, with half card extras. 


Merchant Steel.—Price advances forecast last week 
were correct, except in the case of Open Hearth Spring Steel, 
which is being held at 2c., Chicago, to the general trade. 
Other prices, based on the new Bar schedule of Decem- 
ber 20, are: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.81\4c.; 
Smooth Finished Tire, 1.7644c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.6114c. ; 
Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 1.76%c.; Cutter Shoe, 
2.30c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.1144c.; Railway Spring, 1.7614c.; 
Crucible Tool Steel, 644c. to 8c. ; special grades of Tool Steel, 
13c. and up. Shafting is unchanged for the present at 52 
per cent. discount in car lots and 47 per cent. in less than 
car lots in base territory. 


Merchant Pipe.—The trade is expecting an advance in 
price early in January. Just how soon this will come, if it 
comes at all, is a matter of guesswork. Meanwhile orders 
continue to come in with more than usual activity for this 
time of year. Official prices named by the leading producers 
to consumers for shipment from mill are as follows, at Chi- 
cago: 

ron.————_, 


r-——Steel.—_——_--. —_—__I 
pee. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
51.35 65.35 49.35 


2 to NO + A aeen 67.35 4 9. 
Oe wrens + o6 50 71.35 59.35 69.35 57.35 
7 to 12 inches...... 70.35 55.35 68.35 53.35 
Extra strong, pon 
ends, % to % inch 3 4 48.35 58.35 46.35 
to 4 inches....... 55.35 65.35 53.35 


44a to 8 inches...... 6535 51.35 61.35 49.35 
Double extra rene, 

lain ends, % to 8 

SE ir cdwcvickend 56.35 45.35 54.35 43.35 


Boiler Tubes.—Official less than car lot prices on Boiler 
Tubes are unchanged at the following figures: 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. Steel. 
1 P, - AE ee 44.35 41.35 52.35 
1 A anenes ait Siw ss'9da dus doll 56.35 41.35 40.35 
2 ka ay sty Mee Weekes 58.35 46.35 43.35 


2% to 5 techie édaiaiee ainSh abed 64.35 
a er NE. 5 cess cuaenad 56.35 41.35 
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While the car lot discount is officially only two points better, 
actual business is being transacted with independent mills 
at the following basis for car lots, Chicago: 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. Steel. 
Bie BU IN gs isis. bee wh races 50 2 55 
SOB 80 2 POR Cec cece cease 62 45 48 
a 50 49 
ee OOO TOs 66 os Rk a ce aX 70 57% 52% 


The same price can be obtained at mill in less than car 
lots, in some cases with a small freight allowance subtracted. 
Store prices on Boiler Tubes are fairly well maintained: 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. Steel. 
a a ee 4214 37% 40 
EU 80 Be MROIOR, 5 ives ncaeee 52% 35 387% 
MT MOINES i's S'S Waar oie a ere 55 37% 40 
RL AE MRS noe. ea cata les aad 624% 47% 47% 


6 inches and larger es 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Nothing of moment has happened in 
this market, and although this is normally a dull season of 
the year, when prices are apt to be weak, great stregnth is 
given to prices by the constantly advancing cost of Pig Iron. 
Prices are unchanged, as follows: $28.50 a gross ton for 
4-inch Water Pipe and $27.50 for 6-inch and larger, with 
$1 extra for Gas Pipe. 

Old Metals.—As the result of active bidding on the large 
tonnage offered by the Burlington and St. Paul roads last 
week the market has taken on a firmer tone, with several 
advances in price. The great activity of Western Open 
Hearth plants and the renewed life in the Iron and Steel busi- 
ness in general have tended to reduce dealers’ stocks and to 
make it easy to believe that the market will continue to be 
an advancing one. We quote, per gross ton: 


O17 
52% 


Ce Bee NY os tad Carb owes ec ceadies $22.25 to $22.50 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over....... 16.50 to 17.00 
Old Steel Rails. less than 4 feet....... 16.00to 16.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

CD Dba és civ eS eare as Kewe wee dwar 22.50 to 23.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, for side tracks.. 20.00 to 20.50 
Ce Oe MEMO oo Kais ca8s Rw mile We see 16.75 to 17.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 15.00 to 15.50 
Frogs, Switches and Guards.......... 15.00to 15.50 
PEA I ai & a 8 Os hc bw en ek Weewe 10.00 to 10.50 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
Ne IN song bos 'v 0h ee leceaeees $19.50 to $20.00 
PO Se I vcd or eeceeeeee ene 23.00 to 23.50 
See re MA ain oo wha oe ce ne Reds oS 17.50 to 18.00 
No. lL Railroad Wrought............. 18.00 ts. 18.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 17.00 to 17.50 
MUNCIE caus cade eo Peekiawecaueees 17.50 to 18.00 
ee I ew has ou eo 6.0 we HES 14.00 to 14.50 
Wrought Pipes and Flues............ 13.25 to 13.75 
es Sk INS 056 0 06s obec sehen 12.50 to 13.00 
EOD De TOR, wc ericcvecccvecnse Bee tae 
BOft PtGGl ATie TUPMINgS... ccc sscccs 12.00 to 12.50 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 11.25 to 11.75 
Ce) Ed dare Wied b. 6's cee 6 G0:8aee0 8.50to 9.00 
PE PEE, Meese conccvcccccecseus 8.50 to 9.00 
Oe kU Re 9.50 to 10.00 
eo FP LR eee Ce 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 13.00 to 13.50 
i A Ce Ms 6 bo wea sine stuns asicces 14.25 to 14.75 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 11.50 to 12.00 
Sy hw Sere 13.75 to 14.25 
Agricultural Malleable............... 12.50 to 13.00 


Metals.—Markets are not quite as strong as they have 
been, but the pause is a seasonable one, and after the holi- 
day disturbances are over renewed strength is expected. The 
only change in prices is a 15c. advance in Spelter in car lots. 
Casting Copper is quoted at 15c. to 15%4c. and Lake at 15\4c. 
to 15\%4c. Pig Lead is held at 4.60c. for 50-ton lots, 4.65. 
for car lots and 4%c. to 5c. for small lots. Pig Tin is 30%4c. 
to 31c. Spelter is 5.90c., with small lots selling at 6.25c. 
Sheet Zinc is 6.80c., Chicago, in car lots of 600-lb. casks, and 
Yc, to Ye. higher for small lots. We quote Old Metals: 
Copper Wire and Heavy, 13c.; Copper Bottoms, 12c.; Cop- 
per Clips, 12%4c.; Red Brass, 11%4c.; Red Brass Borings, 
10c.; Yellow Brass, Heavy, 8%c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 
Ti&ec.; Light Brass, 74c.; Lead Pipe, 4.25c.; Tea Lead, 
4.10c.: Zinc, 4%4c.; Pewter, No. 1, 19%c.; Block Tin Pipe, 
26ce. 


Coke.—Chicago is a low priced market for Coke just 
now, as compared with consuming centers further east. The 
low freight rate prevailing from operations along the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and the presence of the Solvay ovens at 
Milwaukee place the Chicago salesman between two fires. 
Furnace Coke from Pennsylvania and West Virginia fields 
ranges from $4.90 to $5.40 a ton at Chicago; Wise County. 
Va., Foundry Coke at $4.50 to $4.75. Furnace Coke, owing 
to heavy demand, is only 25c. lower than Foundry. Mil- 
waukee Solvay is unchanged at $5.50 for immediate delivery 
in single car lots. 

—_—_—__ oe. -- 


The American Shipbuilding Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has closed a contract with the Kelly Island Lime & 
Transport Company for a tug and two steel scows, to 
cost $150,000. The scows will be 180 feet over all and 
will carry 1500 tons. They will be fitted with steam ap- 
pliances throughout. The tug, which will be of steel, will 
be 80 feet keel, 20 feet beam and 12 feet deep. 
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Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., December 28, 1904.—( By ‘'elegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The usual holiday lull is very apparent in 
the Iron market and there is practically little business being 
done. There are no inquiries of any size reported, larger 
consumers evidently preferring to remain passive until after 
the new year has been ushered in. There have been some 
sales made, however, but in no considerable tonnage, most 
of them averaging from a carload to 100 tons. Both the 
Northern and Southern productions are firm and strong. 
With the furnaces anticipating higher prices in the near 
future there may possibly be some Southern No. 2 that can 
be bought on a $13 Birmingham basis, but from what we can 
gather the ruling quotation is $13.50. Northern Irons have 
made no advancement so far as reported, and No. 2 is firm 
at $15.50 to $16, furnace. Gray Forge is still difficult to 
secure and the market for this grade is exceedingly strong. 
It is expected that with the coming in of January industries 
of all descriptions and classes will prove to be heavy pur- 
chasers, thereby increasing the consumption enormously. 
The situation as regards furnace Coke is still unsatisfactory 
and is a very important factor in present conditions. The 
Pipe interests are said to be very active, and while they 
have during the past few months secured a very large ton- 
nage in various quantities and grades, the report is that 
they are still on the alert and willing to purchase whatever 
may appear desirable. Freight rates from Hanging Rock 
district to Cincinnati, $1.15, and from Birmingham, $2.75. 
We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


ee ee 
SUR IIOEE (GRU BOD Siow én cs cacwacéedes -- to 16.25 
oo a ee eee 
Senet CO INO A enincacacectsncen (owen Uk See 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ cuce Oe IG 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ cscs G Bee 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... a ne: Ce 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. $14.75 to 15.00 
ON Os ee ee een 19.15 to 19.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 17.15 to 17.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 16.65 to 17.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 16.15 to 16.65 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel......... $18.50 to $19.00 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.00 to 18.50 


Coke.—The supply is reported to be very short, with 
the tone of the market strong and demand on the increase. 
The labor situation plays a very important part just at this 
time, as fewer men are available at the ovens, owing to the 
holiday celebration. Prices are reported to be unchanged, 
the best grades of Connellsville Foundry Coke selling from 
$2.00 to $2.80, f.o.b. ovens. 


Plates and Bars.—The dullness that is being felt by 
the Pig Iron trade is not in evidence so far as finished ma- 
terial is concerned. Agents report a very satisfactory in- 
quiry, with conditions showing more strength daily. We 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: Iron Bars, in carload 
lots, 1.65c., with half extras; the same in smaller lots, 1.90c., 
with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.53c., with 
half extras ; the same in smaller lots, 1.75c., with full extras ; 
Base Angles, 1.63c., in carload lots; Beams and Channels, in 
carload lots, 1.63c.; Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 1.63c., in 
carload lots; in smaller lots, 1.90c.; Sheets 16-gauge, in car- 
load lots, 2.15¢c.; smaller lots, 2.70c.; 14-gauge, in carload 
lots, 2.05c.; in smaller lots, 2.60c.; Steel Tire, % x 3-16 
and heavier, 1.73c., in carload lots. 

Old Material.—The market is comparatively quiet for 
this class of Material and will probably continue so until 
the holiday season is over. Dealers are quite confident that 
a brisk market may be expected at this time, as all indica- 
tions point this way. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati, as follows: No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $17 to 
$18 per net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $14 to $14.50 per net 
ton; Iron Rails, $21.50 to $22 per gross ton; Steel Rails, 
rolling mill lengths, $14.50 to $15 per gross ton; Relaying 
Rails, 56-lbs. and upward, $23 per gross ton; Iron Axles, 
21 to $22 per net ton; Car Wheels, $15 to $16 per gross 
ton; Heavy Melting Scrap, $14.50 to $15 per gross ton; 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, $17 to $18 per gross ton. 


— >+-+e—___—_ 


The Milwaukee Coke & Gas Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has decided to increase the capacity of its plant by 
the addition of 40 ovens, and work on the new equipment 
will commence early in January. The company now has 
80 ovens in operation, with an annual consumption of 
240.000 tons of coal and an output of more than 100,000 
tons of coke, besides making several million cubic feet 
of gas daily. The local demand is exceeding the supply, 
and the company is rapidly building up a large trade 
through all neighboring States. With the additional 40 
ovens the daily output will be 800 tons, which it is esti- 
mated will be sufficient for the present. 
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Philadelphia. 


ForrREsT BumLpING, December 27, 1904. 


The past week has been a more general holiday than has 
been known for several years past, and the coming week is 
likely to be much of the same character. This implies nothing 
unfavorable as regards business, but the reverse. Makers 
of Pig Iron certainly do not want any more orders at the 
present time, while manufacturers of the more advanced 
products do not expect any. The first mentioned have proba- 
bly 75 to 80 per cent. of their entire product sold for each 


week during the first half of 1905, so that they would rather 
take their chances for awhile longer than add to the respon- 
sibilities which they have already assumed. Manufacturers 
of Finished Material do not expect very much business, be- 
cause buyers placed as many orders as possible before the 
advance in prices was announced, consequently there is 
nothing more to be expected now. Taking everything into 
account, therefore, the appearance of things is extremely 


satisfactory, more so in fact than the real situation war- 
rants, for the reason that a large proportion of the first 
half of the year will be taken up in filling orders with little 
or no profit. The one gratifying feature is that business 
can be had in large volume, which leads to the conviction 


that the course of events has changed from restriction to 
expansion and from declining prices to advancing prices. 
It is of course impossible to define the extent of the im- 


provement, but for the present it is pleasing to note the 
fact that the closing week of 1904 gives promise of great 
and increasing prosperity during the year whose advent will 
be celebrated within the next few days. 

Pig Iron.—The market. has a good deal of holiday ap- 


pearance, although some large transactions were made dur- 
ing last week. These were chiefly for Steel making and in- 
clude Basic at $16.50 and Low Phosphorus at $20.25 to 
$20.50, one 5000-ton lot of the latter having been taken at a 


figure not made known, but it is understood to be exception- 


ally low considering the general strength of the market. 
Foundry and Mill Irons are quiet, but the undertone is 
strong, and the chances for lower figures are not encourag- 
ing to those who wish to place orders. The chances seem 
to favor a brief period of dullness, and as there has been an 
abundance of rain, it is expected that the Coke situation 
will be much easier in course of the next two or three weeks. 
Meanwhile quotations for Philadelphia and nearby deliveries 
are firm as follows: 


iy Ss os owes pdb cade ¥eiwee $17. 75 to $18. 00 
ee eee ee 5 to 

i Shs 2 ebb +ctwe sees et Juss i6: Bo to 17,00 
BiemGard Srey Worge.....cvcciscvcrs 16.25 to 16.50 
CVORMERS Mee WOTKG. os ccesccveccsss 15.25 to 15.50 
RES Ba ea ih ebwiet alts 16.25 to 16.50 
ee reer 20.25 to 20.50 


Finished Material.—The market maintains all the 
strength it has had during the past few weeks, but at the 
advanced prices there will naturally be some slackening in 
the demand. Mills are very full of orders, however, and are 


expecting considerable new business after the turn of the 
year, so that on the whole prospects are unusually favorable. 


The new list of prices is as follows for Philadelphia deliv- 
ery: 


Plates. 
Part 
Carload. carload. 
Cents. Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, over 14 
TIN. 55 bins 5.460 ve0s vanes . 1.68% 1.68% 
Tank. Bridge and Boat Steel, rectangu- 
lar plates, 14 inches wide and under. :. 53% 1.58% 
Flange or Boiler Steel............... -73% 1.78% 
Marine, A. B. M. A. and imac 
PU Nghe cb bap 00 dh0e 0 ode 1.83 1.88% 
Per eee 1.93 1.98 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.1381 2.18 
The above are base prices for 44-inch and heavier. The fol- 
lowing extras apply: Per 100 
3-16- inch Coes ececanteeseenecdéwas $0.10 pounds extra. 
Nos. . and 8 e 55, Shbs 066 ne Oenesews 15 o 
a Oh. Wi, MG UE wh be he een eek b> owe .25 = 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches....... . 05 ” 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches........ 10 
Plates over 115 to 120 imches........ 15 oe 
Plates over 120 to 125 imches........ -25 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches........ .50 © 
Plates over 130 incheS......sssses08 » 1,00 ” 
Beams and Channels, up  t. 15 inches,..........1.63% 
i. 1.0 os 68 68s miki re een Rie eee 1.73% 
EE Ge Seo ccc cccetoe csisesésecsese bees 1.63% 
aes SOEUEEPEEEES Cue Tee 1.73% 
a v.05» 6 s.0:56 4 oad baa eaee 1,63% 
NE ESET eh bd ns 0c cvccsevessse 1.63814 to 1.68% 


Old Material.—Prices are very firm, but the demand is 
by no means urgent. Consumers regard the asking prices 
as too high, but holders seem more incliaed to advance than 


reduce their figures, so that there is very little business 
doing unless on sellers’ terms. Opinions vary in regard to 


the ultimate course of the market, but for the present bids 
and offers for deliveries in buyers’ yards are about as follows: 


ee Ue ec nn oe yp cee aereek ne eek $17.00 ts $17.50 
Sk BEE THUD, voc cvsiveses¥bebecs 16.25 to 16.75 
EE MD o:0 5 éu.05 0 050ckdabneats 18.50 to 19.50 
ee SG AD. ocd cic ann coho bese eee 23.50 to 24.00 


8 GO ee eee 20.00 to 
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2 BS ee | errors 15.00 to 15.50 
Choice Scrap. R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 19.50 to 20.00 
ee ee a ee eee 18.00 to 18.50 
| RE ee ee 15.00 to 15.50 
I.ow Phosphorus Scrap.............. 20.50 to 21.00 
Pee SOM RR. 0% 5003-56000 s.6 0b 15.00 to 15.50 
ee eee eee 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 Forge Fire Scrap, Ordinary...... 11.00 to 11.50 
bio 3. |.” eee 12.75 to 13.25 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy...... 13.75 to 14.25 
COME DOM. 06sec cstv sev Kes tewe 10.00 to 10.50 
ee Oe ee ee ee eee 13.50 to 14.00 


Pittsburgh. 


PARK BurILpING, December 28, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 
Pig Iron,—It is stated positively that the United States 


Steel Corporation is inquiring for Bessemer Iron for Jan- 
uary delivery, and will probably buy about the same ton- 
nage for January shipment as it bought for December de- 


livery, which was 25,000 tons. The price of this Iron wili 
probably be $16, at Valley furnace, which is 50c. a ton high- 
er than was paid for the December Iron. Inquiries for 
quite a tonnage of Bessemer, Basic and Malleable Bessemer 


Iron from Eastern consumers are in the market, and one sale 
of 3000 tons of standard Bessemer Iron has been made to a 
large Eastern Steel works for January, February and March 
delivery at $16, Valley furnace, Bessemer and Basic Iron 


for first quarter delivery is held at $16 minimum, Valley 
furnace, and a few sales of small lots for spot delivery have 
been made at $16.25, Valley furnace. Forge Iron is quiet in 


demend, but is firm at $15 to $15.50, Valley furnace. The 


large consumers of Forge Iron are pretty well covered for 
the next several months. There is only a fair inquiry for 
Foun try Tron, but the market is very firm on the basis of 


$16.56 to $16.75 for Northern No. 2, Valley furnace. We 


note a sale of 5000 tons of Bessemer and one of 1500 tons 
for first quarter delivery at $16, Valley furnace. 
Steel.—The Steel market is quite active, and the Carne- 


gie Steel Company is operating at the present time all its 
Steel plar s, with the single exception of the Donora works, 
which cor :ins 12 50-ton furnaces, and these will be started 
shortly aft +r the Donora blast furnaces are put in operation 


and a suppiy of metal is secured. The official price of Steel 
does not cut much figure in the open market, as consumers 
of Billets, Sheet and Tin Bars who are not covered by sliding 
scale contracts have to pay from $1 to $2 a ton premium 
above official prices. It is a fact, however, that only a com- 


paratively small tonnage of Billets and Bars is sold in the 
open market, as most leading consumers have running con- 


tracts based on the price of Pig Iron, by which they get 
their Billets and Bars at\ somewhat under official prices. 
These official prices are as follows: Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Billets, $21; Forging Billets, $23; Long Sheet and 
Tin Bars, $23, and Cut Bars, $23.50, all f.o.b, Pittsburgh, to 


which freight to destination is added. 


(By Mail.) 

In the past week the Pittsburgh district has been favored 
with some copious rains, which have been of much benefit 
to the manufacturing plants located along the Monongahela 
River and also to the Coke operators in the Connellsville 
region. The Monongahela River became so low and was 
so thoroughly impregnated with acids that the water cor- 
roded the boilers in manufacturing plants very quickly and 
prevented full operation of many works whose supply of 


water was short nearly all the time. The rains have also 
resulted in a Coal barge stage in the rivers and permitted 
the shipments of hundreds of thousands of tons of Coal to 
lower points, and this will bring a vast sum of money back 
to Pittsburgh, the effects of which will be very beneficial. 


The Iron market has shown nothing of special interest 
during the past week. It is now the season of the year for 
stock taking, annual repairs and closing up the year’s busi- 
ness, so that the situation is likely to continue somewhat 


quiet until after the first of the year. The whole market 
continues very strong, and prospects for the new year are 
exceedingly bright. 

Sales of Pig Iron during the week have been fairly large, 
there being a good deal of inquiry for first quarter, and some 


business in Bessemer and Basic Iron for second quarter de- 
livery is expected to be placed at an early date. The fur- 
naces have not yet set a price on Bessemer and Basic Iron 


for second quarter delivery, but their ideas are $16.50 to 


$17, at furnace. For first quarter delivery the absolute 
minimum of the market on Bessemer and Basic Iron is 
$16, Valley furnace, but some sales for prompt delivery 
have been made at $16.25, and in one or two cases $16.50 is 


said to have been done. There is a moderate demand for 
Foundry Iron, and Northern brands of No. 2 are held at 


$16.50 to $16.75, at Valley furnace. Gray Forge Iron con- 
tinues scarce, and there is a good deal of inquiry. Northern 
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makes are held at $15 to $15.50, Valley furnace, equal to 
$15.85 and $16.35, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. The Steel situation is 
very strong, and sales of Billets, Sheet and Tin Bars are 
being made at prices several dollars a ton higher than official 
figures. In fact, official prices on Steel no longer cut much 
figure in the market; nearly all sales being made are at a 
considerably higher basis. 

In Finished Iron and Steel the only change in prices 
since our last report was an advance of $2 a ton on Black 
Sheets, $1 a square on Black Corrugated Roofing Sheets, 
$2 a square on Galvanized Corrugated Roofing Sheets, and 
10c. a box in prices of Tin Plate. These advances were 
made by the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company on 
Thursday, December 22, and by the outside mills. 


Ferromanganese.—There is a good deal of inquiry for 
Ferro and some fair sized sales have been made since our last 
report. The Carnegie Steel Company, which is the only 
maker of Ferro in the Pittsburgh district, is now operating 

. . rarla itu Tr io ‘ ae 
all its Steel works to full capacity, and for this reason has 
very little Ferro to spare for the open market. We quote 
foreign and domestic Ferro at $43, delivered, for large lots, 
and 44 to $45 for small lots. 


Wire Rods.—Demand for Wire Rods continues active 
and the market is very firm. We quote Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Rods at $30 to $31, Pittsburgh, and several sales of 
good sized lots are reported at the latter figure. 

Skelp.—The Skelp mills are full of tonnage, some of 


them being filled up for the next three or four months. There 
is a good deal of inquiry in the market, and Pipe mills are 
having trouble in getting prompt deliveries of Skelp. Prices 
are very firm and we quote: Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.60c. to 
1,65¢.; Sheared, 1.65¢. to 1.70c.; Grooved Steel Skelp, 
1.45¢. to 1.50c., and Sheared, 1.50c. to 1.55¢c. These prices 
are for ordinary widths and gauges, f.o.b. cars maker’s mill, 
terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days 

Muck Bar.—There is a good deal of inquiry for Muck 
Bar and the market is very firm, owing to high prices and 
scarcity of Forge Iron. We quote best grades of Muck Bar 
at $28 to $28.50, Pittsburgh, and note that some makers 
are holding Muck Bar at $29 and refuse to shade that price. 


Steel Rails.—The railroads are not coming into the 
market to place orders for Rails for 1905 delivery as fast 
as expected. We quote Standard Sections at $23, at mill. 
Demand for Light Rails continues active and the market is 
firm. The minimum price of the heavier sections is $23, and 


up to $26 for Light Sections. 


Structural Material.—As a whole the market is quiet, 
quite a few jobs being held over until after the first of the 
year. Options were out on a good deal of work prior to the 
advance of $2 a ton, and some of these options will either 
have to be taken up within a very short time or they will 
expire. The only large contracts placed recently was one 
for 3000 tons of Steel for bridge work by the Pennsyl- 


vania lines West and taken by the American Bridge Com- 
pany, also 5000 tons for bridge work placed by the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, and taken by the same inter- 
est. A good deal of work is expected to be given out very 


early in the new year. We quote: Beams and Channels, up 
to 15-inch, 1.50c.; over 15-inch, 1.60c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x 4 
inch thick up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.50c.; Angles, 8 x 8 and 7 x 
3% inches, 1.60c.; Zees, 3-inch and larger, 1.50c.; Tees, 3- 
inch and larger, 1.55c. Under the Steel Bar Card Angles, 
Channels and Tees under 3-inch are 1.50c., base, for Besse- 
mer, and 1.55c., base, for Open Hearth, subject to half ex- 
tras on the Standard Steel Bar Card. 


Plates.—Tonnage in Plates continues fairly satisfac- 
tory, but the mills could handle a good deal more work if 
they had it. The Steel Car interests are placing a fair ton- 


nage of Plates and other Shapes, but the business from this 
source is not as large as expected. Prices as adopted at the 
meeting of the Plate mills on Tuesday, December 20, are as 


follows: Tank Plate, %4-inch thick, 6% to 14 inches wide, 
1.40c., base; over 14 inches wide and up to 100 inches in 
width, 1.50c., base, at mill, Pittsburgh. Extras over the above 
prices are as follows: 


Extra per 
100 pounds. 
Gauges lighter than 14-inch to and including 8 16 
inch Plates on thin edges..... . $0.10 
Gauges No. o Ee Maite da chs te wb eSw Guten Se 15 
SE Dr Mtn as pe candor adnecsscrtesatham nest < .25 
Plates over “00 SS wd os o0 noes vee ee 05 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches..............005, 10 
Pilates over 115 to 120 inches.........0...2..... .15 
Plates over 120 to 125 imches...........+...... -25 
Plates over 125 to 130 imches........-.......... .50 
, GPE A PEs cwoccwcnqcdtseveeesaes 1.00 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates varyt 
ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 


narrowest end being not less than 30 inches). 10 
Ce CE ckainbs owes eciadiees esses oe .20 
Boller and pie pees ER Ser ae 10 
Marine, “A. A.”” and ordinary Fire Box 

Steel Plates. SERS Se ry er eee -20 
Ac cs bscdegebcs cee birees cue éa 80 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel...............eec00- .50 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TermMs.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a max- 
imum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum, and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
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charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
days from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 
abie. Pacific Coast not included. 


Sheets.—On Thursday, December 22, the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company and the outside mills made an advance 
of $2 a ton in prices of Black Sheets, $1 a square on Painted 
Roofing Sheets and $2 a square on Galvanized Roofing 
Sheets. These advances in prices are due to the heavy de- 
mand for Sheets and the higher prices being paid by the 
mills for Sheet Bars. Demand for Sheets is very active and 
some of the mills are practically sold up for the next two 


months or longer. We have advanced prices $2 a ton on 
Black Sheets and now quote No. 24, box annealed, one pass 
through cold rolls, 2.05c.; No. 26, 2.15¢.; No. 27, 2.20ce., 
and No, 28, 2.30e We quote Galvanized Sheets as follows: 
Nos. 22 and 24, 2.75¢c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.95c.: No. 27. 
3.l3e.; No. 28, 3.35c. We quote No. 28 Gauge Painted 
Roofing Sheets at $1.65 per square, and Galvanized Reofing 
Sheets, No. 28 Gauge, at $2.85 for 24-inch corrugation. 
Jobbers charge the usual advances over above prices for 


small lots from store. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The advance of $2 a ton on Bes 
semer Bars and $1 a ton on Open Hearth was noted in this 
report last week. Prior to this advance in prices large con- 
sumers bought heavily, and the mills have more tonnage on 
their books at the present time for Steel Bars than at any 
time in the past year. Specifications on old contracts are 


coming in very satisfactorily and the outlook is regarded 
as very bright. Tonnage in Iron Bars is quite heavy, and 
Republic Iron & Steel chimes now quotes Iron Bars at 
1.65c., Youngstown, or 1.69%4c., Pittsburgh. We quote Bes- 
semer and Open Hearth Steel Bars at 1.40c., base, for car- 
load lots, with the usual advances for small lots. 

Hoops and Bands.—We continue to quote Steel Hoops 
at 1.55c., but an advance in these is expected by the trade at 
any time. We quote Steel Bands at 1.40c., base, extras as 
per Steel Card. 


Tin Plate.—On Thursday, December 22, the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company and the outside leading mills 
made an advance of 10c. a box in Tin Plate, effective on that 
date. The advance is the natural outcome of the heavy de- 
mand which has characterized the market for some time and 
also of the higher prices being paid by the mills for Tin 
Bars. We understand a very heavy tonnage of Tin Plate 
has been booked by the mills for delivery in first three 
months of next year, and also that some orders have been 
placed by the leading Can interests for delivery through 
first half of next year. This Plate is now being made and 
will be stocked until the buyers are ready for it. We have 
advanced prices 10c. a box, and now quote 100-Ib. Cokes at 


$3.50 net, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days or 2 per cent. 
off for cash in ten days. 


Merchant Pipe.—As yet none of the large orders for 
Line Pipe referred to in this report last week has been 
placed, but the inquiry of the Ohio Fuel Suppiy Company for 
100 miles of 16 to 20 inch Line Pipe is likely to be given out 
this week. The Pipe mills are full of tonnage, and one or 


two concerns are practically out of the market for the next 


two months. Prices are very firm, there being almost an en- 
tire absence of any cutting. Discounts in carload lots to 
consumers are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 


~—~s 





Fa c—— Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Jalv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
4% and %4 inch........ 6 53 67 51 
56 and % inch........ 73 61 71 59 
% to Ns 65c sae 77 67 75% 6514 
4S UO 2S BOR oc cccets 72 57 70% 55 
Extra strong. plein ends, 
\% to % inch. — 50 60 48 
eS aaa 69 57 67 55 
414 to 8 inches........ 65 53 63 51 


Donble extra strong, 
plain ends, %% to 8 
DE cuaisadesces OO 47 56 45 , 
Boiler Tubes.—Demand is quite heavy for this season 
of the year and the tone of the market is firmer than for 
some time. Discounts to consumers in small lots are as 


follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


Steel. Iron. 
1 to 1% inches pase ct avteweratuces He 46 43 
i eS ee ee ee ee ee 58 43 
QM INCHED. cc sccvcvevsecececevcceccces 60 48 
2% to 5 im eee eres ae 66 55 
S Bb Ee Med ocnaed de eetecdsuke ws oe 58 43 


Discounts on Boiler Tubes in carload lots are two points 
lower than the above. 


Merchant Steel.—Following the advance of $2 a ton 
in price of Steel Bars, prices of certain grades of Merchant 
Steel have been advanced the same amount. Tonnage for 
some time has been quite heavy, the trade placing liberal 
orders in view of the expected advance in prices. We me; 
Tire Steel, 1.60c. to 1.65c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2c. 
to 2.10c., depending on order; Smooth Finished Machinery 
Steel. 1.60c.: Toe Calk Steel, 1.95c. to 2c. The Shafting 
Association reaffirmed prices on the basis of 52 per cent. off 





| 
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in carloads and 47 per cent. in less than carloads, delivered 
in base territory. 

Spelter.—The market continues very quiet and prices 
are easier. We quote prime grades of Western Spelter for 
spot delivery at 5.784c. to 5.83%4c., Pittsburgh, but on a 
firm offer and for large lots this price would probably be 
shaded. 


Connellsville Coke.—The heavy rains of the past week 
have been of great benefit to the Coke trade, as they insure 
an ample supply of water for some time to come. The Coke 
makers will now be able to get out a normal product, and 
hold out the hope that the railroads will be able to furnish 
sufficient cars to ship it. Demand for both Furnace and 
Foundry Coke is very active, best grades of Connellsville 
Furnace Coke being held at $2.15 to $2.25 a ton and 72-hour 
Foundry at $2.85 to $2.50 a ton at oven. Contracts for both 
Furnace and Foundry Coke have been made in the past week 
on the basis of $2.15 for Furnace and $2.35 for Foundry for 
shipment over first six months of next year. Furnace Coke 
for spot shipment is scarce and has sold as high as $2.35 to 
$2.45 per ton at oven. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—We note a large demand for 
Heavy Melting Scrap, a leading interest having bought sev- 
eral round lots in the past week on the basis of $16.50, Pitts- 
burgh. General demand for Scrap is fair, but a good many 
consumers are holding off placing contracts until after the 
first of the year. Prices are very firm and some dealers are 
disposed to hold their Scrap for still higher figures. We 
quote: Heavy Melting Stock, $16.50 to $17, gross tons; No. 
1 Wrought Scrap, $17 to $17.50, net tons; Busheling Scrap, 
$15.50, net tons; Cast Iron Borings, $11, gross tons; 
Wrought Turnings, $13.50, gross tons; Bundled Sheet Scrap, 
$13.75 to $14, gross tons; Iron Axles, $24, gross tons; Steel 
Axles, $19, gross tons; Steel Rails, $16.50 to $17, gross 
tons; Long Pieces, $17, gross tons. 


—_—»9--e——_—_ 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., December 24, 1904. 

If inquiry be taken as a standard of interest in the mar- 
ket, there is a good deal of it being manifested for the sea- 
son of the year, but the transactions are limited. As stated 
in previous letters, the limitation of business results from 
the action of the furnace interests, whose inability to care 
for the tonnage demanded leads to the turning down of prof- 
fered orders. Occasionally a tempting order is offered and 
accepted, but these orders are generally at the top notch 
price of the market. There is no uniform price for the 
various grades and every seller makes his own price. 

Quotations as given in these letters have been received 
with incredulity, but they are based on solid facts and actual 
transactions. For instance, last week there were sales of 
two lots of Gray Forge, 1500 tons each, at $12.50, furnace 
make, delivery January and February. Those sales bind 
the seller only in case he makes it. But the price paid goes 
the rounds of the buying markets. The conditions are 
omitted, and a wrong impression is created of the market 
values. At the time these sales were made there were sales 
of that grade at $12.75, and more wanted than was supplied. 
It is again stated that it is difficult to buy any Iron below 
top notch prices. There is not a particle of anxiety to make 
sales and the further off the delivery the less is the inclina- 
tion. There were a few sales during the week on the basis 
of $13.50 for No. 2 Foundry, but they were made, one might 
say, to selected customers whom the sellers felt bound to 
favor. The majority of the sales were on the basis of $13.75 
for No. 2 Foundry. Some of the sales are going to the 
Pittsburgh district. 

During the week there were some inquiries for lots of 
Iron running from 5000 to 15,000 tons but they were not 
plentiful. The pruning knife was used mercilessly and 
wants were very materially cut down. One party who was 
an anxious buyer had his order trimmed from 15,000 to 
3000 tons. Another buyer wanted 3000 tons and got 300 
tons. Other instances could be cited to show how orders 
are being trimmed so that distributing shall be as wide as 
possible. There was one sale on the basis of $14 for No. 2 
Foundry. The seller was out of the market and named what 
he intended to be a prohibitive price. To his surprise it 
was promptly accepted. This confirms what has been said 
before, and that is that with some it is just now more a 
question of getting the Iron than the price they have to pay. 

It is a singular fact that the Ironmasters are in dread 
of a runaway market on or before the advent of early spring. 
They are perfectly satisfied with the prevalent values of 
Iron, and every single one of the fold is opposed to any fur- 
ther advance. If we could in the near future show a ma- 
terial increase in the output it would put to flight such fears. 
But the Ironmasters know that that is a doubtful proposition, 
and a rush of buying when stocks are nominal can have but 
one effect. Warning is again given buyers that there will 
be delays in delivery of purchases during tlfe first quarter 
of the coming year. From the present condition of affairs 
nothing else can result. 
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Mention was made last week of the order secured by the 
Dimmick Pipe Company from the city of Muscatine, Lowa. 
This is supplemented this week by the receipt of a contract 
by the United States Cast Iron Pipe Company from the city 
of Montgomery, Ala., of 42 miles of pipe running from 
2 inches up. Besides that, the same company has been ship- 
ping large consignments of Pipe to the Isthmus of Panama. 
Such a season of business prosperity the Pipe works have 
never before enjoyed. So sorely are they pushed on com- 
pleting their orders that they will not take “ Christmas off ” 
holiday, as is usual, but will limit their celebration to one 
day. The same can be said of our rolling mills, which are 
now full of business, with rush orders filling a prominent 
place. The time usually given up to Christmas celebration 
will be materially lessened this year in the industrial world 
here. 

The firm of Hardie-Tynes here secured the order from 
Montgomery for an air compressor at about $10,000. 

Some gossip has followed the sale of the Alabama Con- 
solidated Coal & Iron Company, but so far no information 
has been imparted to the public as to the identity of the pur- 
chasers or the value put upon the plant. The president of 
the company announces that the buyers of the controlling 
interest are New York parties, and furthermore sayeth not, 
except that the sale brings broad experience in business 
affairs and plenty of capital to reach successful results from 
their undertakings. 

There is some gossip concerning the Woodstock Furnaces 
at Anniston, but nothing definite. 

Litigation has set in about the Palos Coal mines, lately 
sold by order of court, and they may be held up for some 
time. The Yolande Coal & Coke Company bids fair to be 
a factor in the Coal trade of the district. The company com- 
menced sinking its slope in September and is now getting 
out enough Coal to pay running expenses of the open mine, 
a result that speaks well for what is to come. 

A rumor has become public that Cudahy, the pork packer, 
is in the market for 100,000 tons of Coal to be delivered 
during the coming year to supply various plants that he is 
to establish on the coast of Alabama and Mississippi. He 
is taking time by the forelock. 

The sale of the O’Brien Opera House the past week was 
an important deal. The price paid was $125,000 cash, and 
the quid nuncs are on the qui vive as to what will be done 
with it. But a few years ago it sold for $60,000. 


————~)-oe— 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 27, 1904. 


Iron Ore.—During the past week or ten days some con- 
sumers have been making inquiries in an effort to cover their 
needs for the coming year. The producers have been cau- 
tious, however, and have not been willing to make any sales 
until conditions shape themselves further. One of the con- 
servative Ore producers makes the estimate that prices for 
the coming year will be about 60c. a ton higher than they 
were last year. Some small sales have been made on that 
basis. The authority referred to gives the following as a 
possible basis for prices as the market stands at present: 
Bessemer Old Range, $3.75 to $3.95, f.o.b. Lake Erie ports: 
Mesaba Bessemer, $3.50 to $3.60; Old Range non-Bessemer, 
$3.20 to $3.30; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $3 to $3.10. It will 
be noted by these prices that there is not the usual differ- 
ential between the Old Range and the Mesaba Ores. The 
differential may not be so great in future, since under the 
former difference in price the tendency has been toward a 
more liberal use of Mesaba Ores, which has enabled Mesaba 
producers to get a larger percentage of the business than 
the Old Range producers think warranted. This question 
comes into consideration in connection with the talk of the 
re-formation of the Ore Association. Upon this one ground 
alone the Ore producers expect that it will be impossible to 
revive the association. The prices quoted on Ore are on the 
base quality, which for the Old Range Ores is 63 per cent. 
Iron, 10 per cent. moisture and 0.045 in phosphorus for 
Bessemer and 60 per cent. Iron and 12 per cent. moisture 
for non-Bessemer. There is such a variation in the Ore as 
to the amount of Iron, moisture and phosphorus contained 
that the base quality alone is quotable. A variation in 
either Iron, moisture or phosphorus changes the value. Esti- 
mates have been made as to the amount of Ore on Lake Erie 
docks on December 1. While these figures are not exactly 
accurate and may not be available for a week, the estimate 
is of about 5,500,000 gross tons on dock, against 6,371,085 
tons on December 1 last year, which will show a falling off 
of something over 700,000 tons. No statement is made of 
the amount of Ore on turnace stock piles at the present time, 
and with that item eliminated it is impossible to get at the 
amount of Ore which the furnaces will have available dur- 
ing the winter. As last year’s Ore supply on Lake Erie 
docks proved much in excess of the needs, and since it is 
reasonable to suppose the furnaces have a normal supply 
on docks thfs year, there is nothing to argue a shortage for 
this winter, even with the increased melt of the furnaces over 
that which was seen a year ago. 
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Pig Iron.—The drought in the coking region, which was 
broken on Sunday and Monday, will be one of the principal 
factors in the Pig Iron situation for the immediate future. 
It is too early for the rains to have affected the Coke mar- 
ket, and consequently too early for any effect to have been 
felt in the Pig Iron trade, but there is a slightly easier tone 
on account of the changed conditions. The Coke prices have 
held at top figures, which are $2.75, at the oven, for 72-hour 
Foundry Coke, and $2.50, at the oven, for Furnace Coke. 
The car shortage, which is beginning to be felt in this ter- 
ritory, also has a good deal to do with the prices on Coke. 
There is not much change in the Pig Iron situation. The 
furnaces are well sold up on Foundry for the first three 
months of next year and have only small lots of which to 
make disposition. Small sales are still being made at $16, in 
the Valleys, with some sales at $16.50 to $17. A few sales 
of Basic have been reported, some prices working as high as 
$16, but for the most part the market holds steady at $15.50, 
at Valley furnace. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—In some quarters pur- 
chases are being advised even at the higher prices, in an- 
ticipation of another advance later on by which the staples 
will be returned to the same level of prices as that from 
which they were scaled down earlier in the year. This is 
especially urged in view of the condition of some of the mills 
which are well sold up. In this connection considerable 
capital is made out of the fact that some mills in the val- 
leys are closed through labor difficulties, thus restricting the 
output. The Bar Iron situation is still stiff, due to the high 
price of Scrap. The mills did not meet with much success 
last week in their efforts to break the market, and while the 
prices seemed to weaken under the assault they stiffened la- 
ter in the week. That kept Bar Iron prices up to top notch, 
and while not much business has been done the quotation is 
still 1.65c., Youngstown. Not much buying of Bar Steel has 
been done on the new basis of prices. The specification on 
Plates and Shapes has been heavy, but new orders have been 
few. The Sheet trade is moderate with no fluctuations. 
Prices hold at 2.40c. out of stock for Nos. 22 and 24 Black 
Sheets as a basis, with the same gauges selling at 2.10c. in 
car lots at the mill. There is very little business in Rails. 
A fair demand is noted for Forging Billets, with prices hold- 
ing $26.50 to $27, Cleveland. 

Old Material.—The buyers, having failed to break 
prices, have bought sparingly, but dealers have been forced 
to hold their prices steady, whereas they had been contem- 
plating a further advance. We continue to quote, all gross 
tons: Old Steel Rails, $15 to $16; Old Iron Rails, $25; Old 
Car Wheels, $17; Heavy Melting Steel, $16 to $17. All net 
tons: Cast Borings, $8; No. 1 Busheling, $14.50 to $15; No. 
1 Railroad Wrought, $18 to $19; Iron Car Axles, $20 to 
$21 (nominal) ; No. 1 Cast, $14.50; Stove Plate, $11 to $12; 
Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings, $12 to $12.50. 
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Cincinnati [Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, December 23, 1904. 

A review of the situation in machinery circles establishes 
the fact that what is generally termed the holiday season 
has thus far had very little effect on the industries in this 
city. Notwithstanding the fact that this season is usually 
considered to be given over wholly to preparations for the 
celebration of the yuletide festivities, and all manner of 
business is held in abeyance until txe first of the new year, 
machine tool men as a general proposition avow that this 
year is an exception to the rule. The general prosperity of 
the country is very plainly indicated by the upward move- 
ment of pig iron, which is usually first to respond to the 
quickening influences, to be followed later by finished ma- 
terial in all its varied forms. Such at the present time is 
the situation among the machine tool builders, and most 
of them are well satisfied with trade, which is said to be 
above normal. Inquiries are developing from all sections 
of the country, while those from abroad have more than 
trebled during the past 60 days. The demand from Japan 
promises to continue for months, and, judging from reports, 
a number of shops of the city are very busily engaged in 
building tools that must be shipped at once. We are ad- 
vised of a machine tool builder who has in the neighborhood 
of 200 tools that according to contract must be ready for 
delivery not later than January 10. This necessitates a 
large number of extra men, as well as running overtime. 
Taken as a whole, the demand from the Far East has been 
very opportune for concerns of this class, who generally 
have participated in the distribution of patronage. The 
foundry situation, while much improved, is still in evidence 
and is causing serious delays in obtaining the necessary 
castings required by machine tool builders generally. An- 
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other source of great annoyance is the matter of fuel sup- 
ply. The Ohio River, over which most of the coal from 
Eastern points is forwarded to this city, is so low at the 
present time that transportation over this route had to be 
abandoned. While the fact remains that the many railroads 
centering in the city can do much toward helping the situ- 
tion along this line, they are, however, unable to take the 
place of the waterway. This inability on the part of the 
railroads to fully control the situation is due for the most 
part to a vast shortage in equipment, as well as to a limited 
supply of motive power. This is further curtailed by the 
unprecedented drought that has prevailed for six months, 
and it has become necessary for the protection of their loco- 
motives to haul water from creeks, one instance being known 
where the water supply was transported for nearly 100 miles. 
A change for the better in the matter of equipment is fore- 
shadowed by the fact that contracts have recently been let 
for several millions’ worth of rolling stock by the trunk lines, 
which, it is anticipated, will arrive and be placed in service 
in time to prevent the serious delays that have occurred 
for several consecutive years past. 

Among the new structures that are now being erected 
is one for EB. H. Huenefeld on Spring Grove avenue. This 
building will be five stories in hight, of brick and iron con- 
struction, and will be used for the manufacture of sheet 
metal specialties and similar goods. The building will cost 
$175,000 and, when completed, will be one of the largest of 
its class in the country. It has not been fully decided as to 
what new equipment will be necessary, as all the details 
have not been arranged. The plant will, however, require a 
125 horse-power engine and boiler, for which inquiries are 
now being made. The factory will be completed some time 
in the spring, possibly by April. 

The Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, which has occupied 
quarters on Elm street below Second, has found its present 
location too cramped and has secured the second floor of 
the new building being erected by the Oesterlein Machine 
Tool Company on Spring Grove avenue, expecting to remove 
about the middle of January, at which time it is anticipated 
the new home will be ready for occupancy. The company 
will install the tools it has at present and will increase these 
as necessity requires. It reports trade as excellent, the de- 
mand being so heavy that it has been found advisable to 
open an office in New York City. This office will be at 
39 and 41 Cortlandt street and will be under the supervision 
of A. B. Bush. 

The Oesterlein Machine Tool Company reports that if 
nothing intervenes to prevent it will move into its new 
quarters about the middle of next month. Trade is said to 
be fairly good, with inquiries more frequent. 

The Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company is crowded 
with work, and, in conjunction with all of the lathe manu- 
facturers of the city, is very well pleased with existing con- 
ditions. Both foreign and domestic demand is being mani- 
fested, and the feeling is strong that a general renewal and 
quickening is in process of formation that will be of some 
duration. 

The D. T. Williams Valve Company, which was incor- 
porated several weeks since, is very busy making arrange- 
ments for installing the new machinery which is expected 
to arrive tne first of the week. A portion of this equipment 
was secured in this city and the remainder was purchased 
in the East. This machinery is all of the latest and most 
approved design, and as all of the patterns are completed, 
the company will soon be an aggressive force in the indus- 
tries of the city. The building that it is remodeling is 100 
by 191 feet and will accommodate 100 men. The company 
will manufacture a full line of valves, lubricators, oil and 
grease cups, &c. 

The Cincinnati Milling Machine Company advises us 
that the month of December to date is the largest in its 
history and that it is crowded with orders. These are com- 
ing from both foreign and domestic sources, the foreign 
development being especially attractive and coming from 
sections that prior to this time had shown little inclination 
to purchase the company’s tools. It is employing a larger 
force than ever, and while not yet working overtime, will 
probably be compelled to do so if present conditions con- 
tinue. 

The Bickford Drill & Tool Company is busily engaged in 
making preparations for the increased business anticipated 
after the holiday season is over. It reports a gradual in- 
crease in trade during the last 60 days from both home and 
abroad. 

Houston, Stanwood & Gamble say that the month of 
December is far better from their point of view than the 
three months preceding. Inquiries are very promising from 
the South and West and also from the Pacific Coast, where 
a comparatively new field is opening for their machinery. 
They recently sold to the Mean & Fulton Iron Works, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., one of their 14 x 18 engines and a 16 x 60 
boiler; to the Parr Lumber & Planing Mill Company, Clarks- 
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burg, W. Va., a 16 x 20 engine; a 20 x 24 engine for the 
Louisiana Cooperage Company, Plaquemine, La.: a large 
20 x 24 engine for the Cincinnati Enquirer Company; one 
of their 13 x 18 twin engines with 16 x 60 boiler for Living- 
stone, Texas, and a 16 x 20 engine for E. W. Dow & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, for sawmill purposes. 

Shop No. 2 of the Bullock Electric Company is now 
under roof and arrangements are being made for the placing 
of the tools that are to compose the equipment. The punch 
presses have been placed in position, but owing to serious 
delays the remainder of the machinery has not yet arrived. 
The company is crowded with work and has found it neces- 
sary to erect additional shop room. This will be done by 
enlarging the large machine shop No. 3 by the addition of 
another story, which will give about 125,000 more square 
feet of floor space. This shop is where the heavy type of 
machines are built in units ranging up to 10,000 kw. in size. 
Bids are now being taken, and the improvement will be 
commenced in a very short time. Tne final contracts for 
the new foundry building will be signeu this week, at which 
time will begin the erection of the building, which will be 
55 x 110 feet, four stories, of buff brick construction. This 
foundry will have a capacity of about 75 tons per day and 
will cost in the neighborhood of $60,000. Owing to the 
recent law passed in the State of Ohio changing the double 
liability to single, and which has proved so satisfactory to 
manufacturing interests in this State, the Bullock Electric 
Mfg. Company has reincorporated as the Bullock Electric 
Company. This obviates the necessity of paying taxes in 
the State of New Jersey. The capital stock is $2,500,000, 
of which $1,000,000 is common and the remainder 6 per 
cent. cumulative preferred. The directors of the new com- 
pany are W. S. Rowe, J. S. Neave, J. W. Bullock, M. R. 
Waite and S. R. Burton. Trade is reported as heavier than 
ever before and the demand on the increase. 

The I. & E. Greenwald Company, maker of engines and 
gears, says that the foundry portion of its business is now 
running smoothly, enabling required castings to be obtained. 
General trade is better than for a long time, and within the 
past month some very nice orders have been received for the 
heavier type of engines. The gear trade is also active, and, 
taken as a whole, is very satisfactory. 





The New York Machinery Market. 


New York, December 28, 1904. 


“Christmas week” this year has proved no exception 
to the rule of former years, and the machinery trade was at 
low ebb so far as large orders were concerned, and the general 
run of small business kept up pretty well. Inquiry is very 
good, and the prospects of an active revival of good business 
early in the new year are now brighter than ever. Ma- 
chinery merchants are giving their closest attention to the 
purchases of the Government, particularly as regards the 
Navy Department. The purchases being made by this 
branch of the service are of unusual importance at pres- 
ent to the machine tool trade. The Panama Canal Com- 
mission is also buying machinery in considerable quanti- 
ties. Aside from that for which bids are advertised the 
Commission is forced to place in the open market rush or- 
ders for small amounts of machinery from time which in the 
aggregate foot up to a very creditable showing. 

The purchases in behalf of the Japanese and Russian 
Governments continue on a fairly large scale. One of the 
largest orders placed in this connection last week called for 
20 medium sized lathes, bought on Japanese account. A 
prominent machine tool merchant stated yesterday that 
within the last 60 days the lathe orders resulting from the 
war in the Far East placed in this country aggregate about 
2100 machines. The Japs, he said, know just what they 
want, too, and are specifying the name of the builders of the 
desired tools in their orders. 

Concerning power station equipment there are rumors 
afloat in the street to the effect that the Interborough Com- 
pany will soon send out specifications for equipment for a 
substantial increase to the station at Fifty-ninth street and 
North River. 'We understand, in fact, that present plans 
contemplate the doubling in size of this statnon. This does 
not seem at all contrary to what might be expected in view 
of the large extensions to the Subway system now under 
way and projected. It is hinted that the steam turbine is 
to be given an opportunity in the extension to the station 
to operate in competition with the great reciprocating engines 
now working in the Fifty-ninth street power house. It is 
expected that the two great electrical power stations of he 
New York Central Railroad system at Port Morris 
and Yonkers will now be hastened toward completion. 
The foundations will be finished about February 1. Speci- 
fications will soon be issued for the complete equipment of 
eight rotary converter stations to be operated in connection 
with this system. Bach station will contain qa 25-ton hand 
traveling crane. Other materials to be purchased include 
piping and covering valves and the transformers, switch- 
ing equipment, &c. Plans are now announced for the great 
new Grand Central Station. According to the plans filed 
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by the railroad officials the new terminal will involve the 
use of an area of more than 19 city blocks between Forty- 
second and Fifty-seventh streets and Madison and Lexing- 
ton avenues. Details of mechanical equipment are not yet 
perfected. 

The engineering firm of J. G, White & Co., 49 Exchange 
place, New York, is to construct a $100,000 hydraulic plant 
for the Chittenden Power Company just outside of Rut- 
land, Vt., the equipment for which has not yet been se- 
cured. The firm has several other smaller projects in hand 
for which considerable in the way of power machinery will 
be required. The London branch of J. G. White & Co. has 
secured a contract for the reconstruction for electric trac- 
tion of the entire horse tramway system of Belfast, Ireland. 
This work will cost upward of $2,500,000, and will necessi- 
tate the purchase of large quantities of equipment. While 
purchases for the Belfast electrification scheme will prob- 
ably be made for the most part on the other side, merchants 
in this country are likely to benefit by both the orders 
placed with their Huropean branches and the main offices 
here. 

No important contracts for machinery have been let by 
the Robb-Mumford Boiler Company, Amherst, N. S., for 
equipping its new plant at South Framingham, Mass. It 
will be remembered that the building, which is to be 150 x 
300 feet, is to be equipped with electric traveling cranes and 
all modern appliances which constitute an up to date boiler 
shop. We understand that F. H. Keyes, general manager, 
who is located at the Boston office, 170 Summer street, will 
have in charge the construction and equipment of the new 
plant. 

The manufacture of ornamental iron work is to be taken 
up by Chas. L. Pettit, 484-486 Water street, Norfolk, Va., 
iron and steel merchant, and he will be in the market shortly 
after the first of the year for the machinery necessary for 
the manufacture of iron stairways, fire escapes and grill work 
of all kinds. 

It was stated in these columns a month or so ago that 
the Janson Steel & Iron Company, Oxford, N. J., would 
purchase considerable new machinery, and now that its plans 
have assumed more definite shape it is thought that orders 
will soon be placed. The company has decided to move its 
mills to Columbia, Pa., where a site for the new buildings 
has been secured. As soon as the buildings are ready for 
occupancy the company intends to install such of the present 
machinery as is modern, the balance needed being purchased 
new. The equipment for which the company will be in the 
market includes such machinery as boilers, engines, 
pumps, heaters, &c. The new plant will be started up with 
a force of 300 hands. The present works contains 16 puddling 
furnaces, three-trains of rolls and four heating furnaces, and 
has an annual capacity of 20,000 tons of bar iron and steel. 

Without giving notice the Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, has changed the form of proposals for material for the 
various navy yards. Heretofore the lists under each open- 
ing were bound together, but under the new scheme they 
are sent out in separate sheets, each sheet being numbered 
and having at the head the bureau for which the supplies 
printed on it are intended. While the new forms may save 
the Navy Department money and time, they have already 
been the cause of some little confusion to prospective bid- 
ders, who will have to exercise considerable care in order 
to get all the sheets covering their lines of manufacture. 
All the classes, however, are numbered consecutively as be- 
fore, and this can be taken as a guide, provided the last 
sheet is not missing. 

The following is a list of the machine tools for Ports- 
mouth, Boston, New York, Norfolk, Pensacola, New Orleans 
and the Naval Academy at Annapolis, bids for which will 
be opened January 17: 

Class 1. One single head, horizontal, bolt threading and 
nut tapping machine for threading and tapping from % to 
2 inches. 

Class 2. One 36-inch vertical drill press. 

Class 3. One back geared, power hack saw to carry 
24-inch blades and have a capacity of 8 x 15 inches. 

Class 4. Ten down draft forges, one steel pressure blower 
and one exhauster. 

Class 5. One 16-inch improved patent head engine lathe 
with 8-foot bed. 

Class 6. One 6-inch slotting machine, fitted with indi- 
vidual electric drive, having actual stroke of 6% inches, 
with quick return motion to cutter bar. 

Class 7. One Cincinnati metal planer to plane 24 inches 
wide, 24 inches high and 6 feet long. 

Class 8. One 20-inch upright drill press, with combina- 
tion wheel and lever gear. 

Class 9. One improved turret lathe. 

Class 10. One 16-inch back gear crank shaper. 

Class 11. One 20-inch engine lathe with 10-foot bed. 

Ulass 12. One 18-inch improved type engine lathe with 
8-foot bed. 

Class 13. One 14-inch lathe with 8-foot bed. 

Class 14. One universal milling machine. 

Class 15. One universal saw bench. 

Class 16. One automatic planer knife grinder. 
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Class 17. One electrically driven dry emery grinder. 

Class 18. One 32-inch medium weight, motor driven auto- 
matic knife grinder. 

Class 19. One single emery grinder. 

Class 20. One motor driven pipe flanging and expanding 
machine, capacity 2 inches to 8 feet. 

Class 21. One 5-head inside molding machine, capable 
of working stock 6 x 15 inches. 

Class 22. One 2 x 24 inch flat head turret lathe. 

Class 23. One straight side fly wheel power press. 

Class 24. One light draft power launch. 

Class 25. One motor drive outfit for Morgan combined 
punching and shearing machine No. 164. 

Class 26. Two motor drive outfits for Morgan combined 
punching and shearing machines Nos. 162 and 163. 

Class 27. One motor drive outfit for Ohl multible punch. 

Class 28. One motor drive outfit for Ohl wire crimping 
machine. 

Class 29. One motor drive outfit for Ohl rotary shear. 

Class 30. One motor drive outfit for Ohl 10-foot power 
press. 

Class 81. One motor drive for Niles plate straightening 
rolls. 

Class 32. One 800-pound single frame steam hammer. 

Class 33. One 12-inch tool room lathe with 5-foot bed. 

Class 34. One 14-inch, back geared engine lathe with 
6-foot bed. 

Class 35. One 16-inch, back geared engine lathe with 
8-foot bed. 

Class 36. One motor driven polishing and buffing lathe. 

Class 37. One double punch and shear, capable of punching 
up to %-inch hole in %-inch iron or shearing up to 1 inch 
round or 3 x %-inch flat bar. 

Class 38. One combination bench and slitting shear, two 
patent beading machines, one wiring machine, one setting 
down machine, &c. 

Class 39. One motor driven drill press. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until January 10 for a 
quantity of supplies for the Portsmouth, Boston, Newport, 
New York, League Island, Annapolis, Washington, Norfolk, 
Charleston, Key West, Pensacola and New Orleans navy 
yards, including motors, forge equipments, spur gear cutters, 
core machines, pumps, &c 
The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, on 
December 27 awarded the contract for the completion of 
the dry dock at the Mare Island Navy Yard, San Francisco, 
to the Scofield Company, Philadelphia, Pa. The amount of 
the contract is $1,385,000. The dry dock is to be completed 
in 83 months. ‘luis dry dock will be the largest in the 
United States Navy. 


The following bids were opened December 20 for supplies 
for the various navy yards: 


Pensacola, Key West and New Orleans. 


Bidder 2. American Hoist and Derrick Company, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

7. Brass Founders Supply Company, Newark, N. J. 

9. H. Bomford Plumbing & Supply Company, Tampa, 
Fla. 

11. George F. Blake Mfg. Company, New York. 

14. Harry Channon, Chicago, Ill. 

17. Wm. Wirt Clark & Sons, Baltimore, Md. 

21. M. T. Davidson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

27. New Jersey Foundry & Machine Company, New 
York. 
. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, LIIl. 
29. Gibbons & Stream, New Orleans, La. 
30. Richard W. Geldhart, New York. 
83. Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
38. E. B. Kelley, New York. 
40 
42 
45 


& 


. Wm. H. C. Lee, New York. 

. Manhattan Supply Company, New York. 

. Municipal Engineering & Contracting Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

49. S. Obermayer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

50. J. Ed. Ogden Company, New York. 

54. Platt Iron Works, Baltimore, Md. 

55. J. W. Paxson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

57. Rumsey & Co., Limited, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

68. Woodward, Wight & Co., Limited, New Orleans. La. 

74. Fox Bros. Company, New York. 

79. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

85. J. J. Channon, Philadelphia, Pa. 

91. Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H. 

Class 18. Four brass foundry furnaces—Bidder 7, $229; 
17, $229.07; 42, $240; 49, $255; 55, $285; 68, $274; 74, 
$271; 91, $207. 

7 ost 19. Four diaphragm bilge pumps—Bidder 17, $212; 

27, $78; 42, $79.60; 50, $64.80; 57, $58; 74, $61.56; 79, 
$54.96. 

Class 20. One duplex boiler feed pump—Bidder 9, $72; 
11, $60; 17, $54.99; 21, $100; 28, $53; 29, $73; 33, $62.50; 
14, $65; 54, $51.70; 68, $57 ; 91, $74. 
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Class 21. Five duplex vertical steam pumps—Bidder 11, 
$240 ; 17, $280; 21, $280; 54, $749; 91, $280. 

Class 22. One portable electrically driven centrifugal 
pump—Bidder 40, $1431; 57, $754.65. 

Class 23. One concrete mixer—Bidder 14, $550: 17, 
$539.99 and $439.99; 30, $509.95; 38, $995; 42, $537; 45 
$958 ; 68, $524; 74, $539; 79, $575; 91, $5388 and $635. 
Class 24. One double cylinder double friction drum hoist- 
ing engine—Bidder 2, $890; 9, $1281; 14, $1025; 17, $970: 
—" 30, $933.90 ; 50, $980; 74, $734; 85, $1100; 91, 

5 


Mare Island and Puget Sound, 


Bidder 1. Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio. 
Baldwin Locomotive Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
3. Caldwell Bros. Company, Seattle, Wash. 


6 My Compressed Air Machinery Company, San Francisco, 
al. 


5. Henshaw-Buckley Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
6. Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, New York. 

‘7. Erie Foundry Company, Erie, Pa. 

8. Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, Iowa. 
9. Lima Locomotive & Machine Company, Lima, Ohio. 
10. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

11. Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 

12. H. K. Porter Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

13. Rand Drill Company, New York. 


‘ 14. William Sellers & Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia, 
‘a. 

15. Vulean Iron Works, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

16. Wm. H. Wood, Media, Pa. 

Class 1. One compressed air locomotive, one air com- 
pressor, one receiver or reservoir, &c.—Bidder 2, $2220, con- 
ditional ; 5, $7056; 6, $2475, item 2; $2300, item 2. 

Class 2. One four-wheel coupled switching locomotive— 
Bidder 3, $4800 ; 8, $4800; 9, $3795; 12, $4185; 15, $4103. 

Class 3. One 24-inch engine lathe, complete, and one 220- 
volt alternating current motor—Bidder 4, $1210.40: 5, 
$1340; 11, $1490. 

Class 4. 4000-pound single frame steel hammer—Bidder 
1, $3738; 3, $4642.50; 7, $3350; 10, $4350; 11, $4590; 14, 
$3420; 16, $4335. 


Catalogues Wanted.—The Department of Mechanics 
of the University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona, has started 
an indexed catalogue file, covering steam and gas engines, 
electro dynamic, hydraulic, mining and milling machinery, 
fittings and supplies, and also a collection of mechanical 
devices, machine parts, fittings and samples of supplies and 
materials of machine construction. The file and collection 
are to be used for purposes of instruction in mechanical and 
electrical subjects, and any contribution to either will be 
very welcome. Address Prof. E. M. Blake. 


—~+e—__. 


The Southern Timber & Mineral Land Company.— 
The charter members of the Southern Timber & Mineral 
Land Company of Nashville, Tenn., have effected an or- 
ganization by electing A. M. Shook president, E. H. Hin- 
ton vice-president, S. A. Champion general manager, and 
A. W. Wills secretary and treasurer. The capital stock 
was fixed at $100,000. The board of directors consists of 
A. M. Shook, A. W. Wills, Benton McMillin, S. A. Cham- 
pion, E. H. Hinton, John Allison and J. H. Moore. An 
ixecutive Committee was elected and is composed of S 
A. Champion, chairman; A. M. Shook, E. H. Hinton, Ben- 
ton McMillin and A. W. Wills. 


———__ +e ___- 


Connellsville Coke Land Sold.—The H. C. Frick Coke 
Company, one of the constituent companies of the United 
States Steel Corporation, has purchased the Thompson 
tracts of undeveloped coal lands in the Connellsville 
region. These lands lie largely surrounded by the Frick 
properties. The area involved is 970 acres, of which about 
900 acres are in the heart of the Connellsville region, 
while about 70 acres lie in the direction of the Klondyke 
district. It is understood that the price paid was on 
the basis of a little under $1000 per acre. 

———_3--e___—__ 


Electrification of the West Shore Railroad has been 
decided upon and President Newman has been author- 
ized to make contracts for the preliminary work. Parts 
of the line will be equipped with electric motor trains 
within the next year. At convenient points the West 
Shore will be connected with the suburban trolley sys- 
tem which the Vanderbilts are developing in the central 
part of New York State. 
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The Determination of Sulphur in Steel by 
Evolution Methods, 


BY GEORGE AUCHY. 


Although it is a matter of common knowledge that in 
pig irons containing much combined carbon evolution 
methods fail to get all the sulphur on account of some 
of it combining with the carbon, yet the belief js equally 
widespread that in the case of high carbon steels the 
reverse of this is true, and the sulphur is completely 
evolved as sulphureted hydrogen, and evolution meth- 
ods are therefore held to be accurate for high carbon 
steels, though not for pig irons of the same percentage 
of combined carbon. It is true that it is the almost uni- 
versal practice of steel works laboratories in the West 
to standardize their iodine solutions by a standard steel, 
yet as far as the writer can judge this is done simply as 
a matter of convenience, and not with any idea of coun- 
teracting any error that might result from ioss of sul- 
phur as mercaptan compound. But in spite of the very 
general belief in the accuracy of evolution methods for 
high carbon steels, the writer’s experience compels him 
to the opposite belief, and he begs to give some results 
which, if accurate, justify the conviction that in high 
carbon steels there is just as much loss of sulphur in 
evolution methods as there is in pig irons by such meth- 
ods. Of the aqua regia results that he has obtained only 
those are given in the following table which were ob- 
tained with a blank or dummy test on a nearly carbon- 
less low sulphur Swedish iron, in which the sulphur 


(0.004 per cent.) had been repeatedly determined by evo- 
lution instead of a blank on the reagents simply. The 


determinations were made in sets of three with a blank 

test to each set, as before stated, using the nearly car- 

bonless and sulphurless Swedish iron for the blank: 
Sulphur by Sulphur by 


Carbon. evolution, aqua regia. 
No. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 
SPR ES. SE eS 1.09 0.037 0.048 
RRS Sink. ae xe Ree os 2.6 See 0.031 0.046 
ROMO ecw cidsan BREE A Se oe 0.96 0.020 0.038 
I ne gee een 1.03 0.029 0.044 
Bias dace ds Cistheeeieues veut 1.24 0.086 0.049 
YP eerie er eer 0.525 0.019 0.025 
GOSS. < <.6o.0%'n0 OR Run Nese Vee 0.455 0.030 0.040 
BORE roca cin ines es eee 0.525 0.029 0.037 
FEE. once nkaeshescatdeh cake 0.050 0.031 0.039 


When the iodine solution is standardized, as is 
usually done in the West, with the aid of a standard 
steel, then of course this error is eliminated in such 
cases where the sample happens to be about the same 
carbon as the standard steel used in standardizing the 
iodine solution. But obviously a better and surer method 
of correcting the error is to find by trial just what loss 
may be expected in high, medium and low carbon steels, 
respectively, and then correcting one’s results according- 
ly, using iodine solution standardized in the regular 
way, and not by means of a standard steel. From the 
above table it will be seen that 1 per cent. carbon steels 
should have their sulphur results (by evolution) in- 
creased at least one-third, and 0.50 per cent. carbon steels 
should have their sulphur results increased one-fourth. 
Low carbon steels, of course, need no correction. 

The question of course arises that if it be then true 
that in high carbon steels sulphur is lost by evolution 
methods, how is it that this fact is not generally known? 
Surely the many chemists working on steel have repeat- 
edly tested their results by evolution and checked them 
by aqua regia tests! The only answer possible to this 
objection is that there must be some source of error in 
the aqua regia method for high carbon steels that brings 
results by that method also too low. That this is in fact 
the case is indicated in a recent paper by Ford and Wil- 
ley. The next question then is, What is this source of 
error in the aqua regia method? While the writer be- 
lieves that Ford and Willey are correct in their facts, he 
has to consider that aside from their important point of 
too quick solution, their effort at explanation (that com- 
mercial chemists are not skilled enough to uge the 


aqua regia method successfully) is rather a feeble one. 


There must be some chemical reason for the low aqua 
regia results. Now, if we take the directions given by our 
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greatest authority in iron and steel analysis—Blair— 
and read them over, we find them at every point to be 
models of careful precision, except perhaps one, where it 
is directed that the solution of high carbon steels may 
be hastened by the use of hydrochloric acid. Right here 
is perhaps the reason of the low results, and if so it 
would explain why chemists get correct results in pig 
irons by aqua regia, and low results in steels. In this 
laboratory no hydrochloric acid is used in dissolving the 
steels. 

The evolution method commonly in use may be a lit- 
tle simplified and shortened by omitting the large dilution 
previous to acidification and titration. With the amount 
of sulphur found in steels it is entirely unnecessary to 
dilute largely in order to keep the sulphuretted hydrogen 
in solution, and therefore the absorption apportion may 
conveniently consist of a Fresenius nitrogen bulb, and the 
titration be made without removing the liquid from the 
nitrogen bulb, but of course in diluted form. But it is 
essential that the liquid be entirely cold when titrated, as 
otherwise too high results are obtained. 

In the aqua regia method a precaution worth mention- 
ing is to have barium chloride present in large excess in 


the hydrochloric acid used for washing the barium sul- 
phate. 


a oe rs 


OBITUARY. 


W. E. C, Coxe died at Toledo, Ohio, December 17, 
after an illness of over a year. He was district repre- 
sentative of the Cambria Steel Company and the Boyd, 
Stickney Coal Company, and had lived in Toledo for the 
past 11 years. He was born in Philadelphia, June 12, 
1887, was a graduate of the High School of his native 
city, and was a private of the Commonwealth Artillery 
of Pennsylvania during the Civil War. He was for some 
years associated with the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 


& Iron Company as manager of its iron manufacturing 
interests and subsequently with the Columbus & Hocking 
Coal & Iron Company. He is survived by four sons and 


two daughters. 


JoHN Garry, founder of the Garry Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, and at one time a prominent manu- 


facturer of that city, died suddenly December 17 at his 
home in Plainfield, N. J. 


W. FoREMAN COLLINS, vice-president and business 
manager of the Western Electrician, died suddenly of 


apoplexy, December 21, in Chicago. Though only 37 years 
old at his death, Mr. Collins had been engaged in elec- 
trical journalism 15 years, during which time he had also 
done much original work of value in an engineering way, 
having devised many improvements in motors and per- 
fected many valuable features of electric railway equip- 
ment and practice. 

CLAUDE W. CasE, Marquette, Mich., died December 25 
in Chicago of pneumonia, aged 43 years. He was born 
in Michigan and lived there nearly all his life. His busi- 
ness interests were in the Newberry Furnace and the 


First National Bank of Marquette, of which he was vice- 
president. 


Rosert J. Hupparp died December 19 at Cazenovia, 
N. Y., aged 74 years. He was born in Utica, N. Y., and 
was long interested in a number of business enterprises 
in Rome, N. Y., being a director of the Rome Brass & 
Copper Company, the Rome Tube Works and the Rome 


Metal Company. 
—__—__ ~~ —.- — —- 


The builders of the Harrisburg engine, the Harris- 
burg Foundry & Machine Works, are about to engage in 
the manufacture of a steam turbine, which will be known 
as the Fleming turbine. One of horizontal form and 300 
horse-power capacity is now in process of construction at 
the works in Harrisburg, Pa., and will be used to drive 
a generator to carry the factory load. The turbine wi!’ 
not be put on the market until it has been thoroughly 
tried out in actual operation. It is mainly the joint de- 
sign of Benjamin T. Allen, chief engineer, and Thomas 
Hall, chief designer of the Harrisburg shops. Types to 
operate both condensing and noncondensing will be made. 
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Condensing Machinery. 


At a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at the 
Royal United Service Institution, London, England, a 
paper was read on “ Condensing Machinery,” by William 
Edward Storey, of which the following is an abstract, as 
given in a recent issue of Engineering: 

After briefly mentioning a few of the condensing en- 
gines constructed in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, the author showed how the desire to econo- 
mize steam resulted in Watt’s comprehensive invention, 
which introduced the separate condenser in a form very 
little varied to this day. He observed that the jet con- 
denser, from its simplicity, was almost exclusively used 
until the demand for pure feed water became imperative, 
and the surface condenser was introduced into steam- 
ships. The originating cause of the independent con- 
denser was the high speed of modern reciprocating en- 
gines. A comparison of the relative advantages of dif- 
ferent types of jet condensers shows the counter current 
condenser to be more efficient than the parallel current 
type, producing a better vacuum with reduced expendi- 
ture of power and smaller outlay for pumps. The baro- 
metric condenser, he observed, dispensed entirely with 
the air pump, and he gave particulars of a large instal- 
lation of such condensers in Manchester. A _ similar 
condenser, invented by Weiss, uses the barometric prin- 
ciple in conjunctiof’ with a dry air pump. The design 
of water pump best suited for use with counter current 
condensers was stated to be the horizontal, in which type 
particular care has to be observed to prevent accumula- 
tion of air in the valve boxes. 

The author observed that the best known types of the 
ejector condenser included those of Morton, Korting and 
Ledward, and they differed not greatly in principle, 
though considerably in detail. They are water jet pumps 
abstracting the air inductively. In most cases a pressure 
water supply is absolutely necessary for installations of 
this type of condenser. 

The question of pure feed water was the genesis of 
the surface condenser, the oil separator or filter freeing 
the water of condensation from the only impurity likely 
to have ill effects upon the boiler. Jet condensers are 
more efficient, but cannot be applied in all cases. The 
author observed that the evaporative condenser enabled 
the advantages of surface condensation to be experienced 
where there was only sufficient water available for boiler 
feed purposes. Its chief drawback is the fouling of the 
cooling surface by sedimentary deposit. 

Various attempts have been made to improve the effi- 
ciency of the tubular condenser by bringing the water 
and steam into closer contact. Wheeler uses an internal] 
return tube for the cooling water. Paul blocks up the 


center of the condenser tube, forcing the water through an 
annulus and the steam through an outer annulus, thus 
minutely subdividing both bodies. A condenser with cor- 
rugated plates for cooling surface, the invention of a 
Swede, Ljungstriém, has the same object of breaking up 
the bodies of water and steam, and is capable of condens- 
ing 70 pounds of steam per square foot per hour. The 
saving in weight resulting from the use of one of these 
condensers in a torpedo boat was stated to be 77% per 
cent. as compared with the tubular type of condenser. 
For tubular condensers the best arrangement for the 
tubes was stated to be the vertical, which gives better 
drainage for the water condensed on the surface and 
leaves the latter more efficient. 

The author stated that air pump capacity varied for 
surface and jet condensers in about the ratio of 0.7 to 2 
cubic feet per pound of steam per hour. Of vertical 
single acting types the Edwards pump is largely used. 
It is provided with only one set of valves—head valves— 
and the air and water enter the working barrel through 
ports. The form of the bottom end of the pump chamber 
causes the water to be violently injected into the barrel, 
earrying air with it, both to be discharged on the up 
stroke. A very similar pump was designed in 1845 by 
J. G. Bodmer, and later modifications employ the same 
principle of valveless suction end. 

Slide valve air pumps, to be used dry, were referred 
to as becoming more common, having proved themselves 
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efficient by wide application on the Continent. Two-stage 
dry air pumps are also being employed for high vacuum 
in connection with turbines. For the same class of duty 
vacuum augmenters are used by some makers. Parsons 
employs an auxiliary steam jet to compress the air on 
the suction side of the air pump. 

The circulating pump best suited for constant duty 
under moderate lifts was said to be of the centrifugal 
type, but the author pointed out that reciprocating pumps 
were better for a varying load and high lifts. The cool- 
ing tower was referred to as enabling condensing plant 
to be utilized independently of any considerations of large 
natural water supply. Cooling towers effect their object 
by the evaporation of water of 75 to 90 per cent. of the 
weight of steam condensed and by heating the air in con- 
tact with the water in the towers. 

Central condensing plants are used where many dif- 
ferent units of steam engines are installed, and are gen- 
erally operated by their own steam engines or by electric 
motors. At Deptford, condensing plant for 10,000 horse- 
power of engines is erected on the roof. It consists of 
cooling towers, surface condensers, air and circulating 
pumps, with their own high speed engines. In conclusion 
the author observed that the difficulties met with in deal- 
ing with condensers for winding and similar intermit- 
tently working engines had still largely to be solved, but 
were now receiving much attention. 


-_-—-_>--e 


Chimney Versus Mechanical Draft. 


A chimney with natural draft will have a draft 
dependent upon its hight, the power of which will not 
vary except upon the rise or fall of the internal tem- 
perature. It has therefore no sucking power; in fact, the 
term suction in this connection is a fallacy. The chim- 
ney acts because the external air is heavier than the 
internal, and thus presses into the chimney by the only 
available opening—namely, that at the bottom, the fur- 
nace front. The pressure or intensity of the draft fixes 
the amount of fuel it is possible to burn on a given area 
of grate. It therefore becomes necessary, when it is de- 
sired to increase the steaming capacity of a boiler by 
increasing its coal consumption, to increase the intensity 
of the draft, and the only way in chimney draft is to 
increase the temperature of the gases passing up it or 
increase the hight of the chimney. The first method of 
course means a large amount of waste and is a very un- 
economical arrangement; the second is expensive and un- 
usual. A chimney stack 150 feet high will burn from 
15 to 20 pounds of coal per square foot of grate area 
per hour under normal conditions, but in wet or foggy 
weather it will be very much less than this, as the wet 
air is lighter than the dry and thus produces less pres- 
sure at the furnace, the weight of water vapor being 
about half that of air. A fair average of temperature 
in the furnace is 2400 degrees F. and that of the escap- 
ing gases at the chimney, without economizers, 600 de- 
grees F. This means that one-quarter of the total heat 
generated is sent up the chimney to waste. Thus on a 
2000 horse-power plant almost 500 horse-power is going 
up the chimney per hour, and the coal bill necessary to 
sustain this will come to a big figure in the year. 

It is not the author’s contention, but it has become a well 
ascertained fact, that it is cheaper and better in every 
way to provide the necessary supply of air for burning 
fuel in steam boilers by mechanical means, and to take 
as much heat out of the hot gases after they have ceased 
to be in contact with the boiler itself before they are 
turned out into the atmosphere, than to do it in the older 
way, by utilizing a portion of the heat generated to create 
the necessary supply of air. This is the primary reason 
for using a mechanical means of moving the air. The 
heat previously necessary to create the draft by means 
of a chimney may now be employed usefully in other 
directions.—London Engineering Review. 

——>-e—__ 


Since November 1 the shipments of Lake Superior 
iron ore this year reached the extraordinary total of 
3,569,432 gross tons, which is 2,303,232 tons, or 182 per 
cent., greater than was done last year. 
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New York. 


New York, December 28, 1904. 

Pig Iron.—Locally, only a moderate amount of business 
has been done in Foundry Iron. A plant in the Albany dis- 
trict has purchased 3000 tons of Forge Iron from a Buffalo 
furnace interest. Usually these requirements are covered in 
other sections. We quote for tidewater delivery on North- 
ern Iron: $17.75 to $18 for No. 1 X Foundry, $17.25 to 
$17.50 for No. 2 X Foundry, and $16.75 to $17.25 for No. 2 
Plain. Alabama and Tennessee Irons are quoted $17.50 to 
$17.75 for No. 1 Foundry and $17.25 to $17.50 for No. 2 
Foundry. 

Steel Rails.—As yet none of the additional large or- 
ders for the Eastern trunk lines have been placed, but the 
inquiries being heavy indicate a very large tonnage. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The contract for 2500 net tons placed 
by New York City on December 21 was awarded to a con- 
tractor who bid on the Pipe laid. The parties from whom 
the Pipe will be purchased have not been made public. On 
January 6 bids will be opened for 10,000 net tons of Pipe 
and 800 tons specials for the Brooklyn high pressure service. 
General business is quiet, as is usually the case at this sea- 
son. Carload lots continue to be quoted at $26.50 per net 
ton for 6 to 10 inch, at tidewater. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The New York Centra, 
order for 12,000 tons of bridge construction referred to last 
week was placed with the Riter-Conley' Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh, and the same railroad contracted for about 1000 tons 
of Steel poles with the McClintic-Marshall Construction 
Company, Pittsburgh. The Delaware & Lackawanna con- 
tract for 6000 tons of bridge work was secured by the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Construction Company and the Fort Pitt 
Bridge Company. The American Bridge Company received 
an order for 5000 tons of bridge work from the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Railroad. The Harriman lines are in 
the market for 14,000 tons of bridge work. Other railroad 
companies are understood to be rapidly completing arrange- 
ments involving the use of considerable quantities of Struc- 
tural Material and the outlook in this direction is very en- 
couraging. The building trade is still quiet, with not much 
prospect of an early resumption of activity. The Plate trade 
is doing much better than had been expected after the rush 
of orders preceding the recent advance in prices. The de- 
mand from consumers is not only satisfactory, but appears 
to be increasing. The quantities thus placed are not in- 
dividually large, but the aggregate is very satisfactory. The 
Bar trade is only moderate, as the inventory season is at 
hand and large buyers are now out of the market. Prices 
are very firm, asking prices being again above the agreed 
prices. Quotations at tidewater are as follows: Beams, 
Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.6414c. to 1.80c.; Tees, 1.69%4c. 
to 1.80c.; Bulbs, Angles and Deck Beams, 1.7414c. to 1.85c. ; 
Sheared Plates in carload lots, 1.64%4c. to 1.75c. for Tank, 
1.74%c. to 1.90c. for Flange, 1.84%4c. to 2c. for Marine, 
1.8414c. to 2.50c. for Fire Box, according to specification ; 
refined Bar Iron, 1.64%4c. to 1.6914c.; Soft Steel Bars, 
1.54i4c. to 1.64%c. 


Old Material.—The usual holiday conditions are pre- 
vailing and the tonnage now going out is not large. Never- 
theless consumers are making inquiries which indicate early 
activity, and prices are very firmly maintained. Quotations 
per gross ton, New York and vicinity, are approximately as 
follows : 


I es. cs ake ws weak & $20.00 to $21.00 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 16.50 to 17.50 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 15.50 to 16.50 
EE ad 6.02.40 0 o\nie's 0 6'o eae pet 20.00 to 21.00 
ee RE SPM, soos sccccccvececeds 15.50 to 16.50 
8. YU” eee err 22.00 to 23.00 
Sh i eR ss wien 60k d on be > 08 19.00 to 20.00 
ONE EB arr 15.50 to 16.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap....... 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 1 Yard Wrought Scrap.......... 17.50 to 18.50 
CORO GONG EK da wes egic én cen ba 17.00 to 18.00 
EY ee eee 14.50 to 15.50 
ey LAOMe SOOM ss 60 ov ess siasnes 10.50 to 11.50 
Ds «5 i'n Sain dba e's dese Caw bo 8.50to 9.50 
Te re 11.00 to 12.00 
INO. Bapeecminery Cast... ....cevccecce 14.50 to 15.50 
IRS S...0 4 «0:5: 6:4 eenen dale wee 11.50 to 12.50 


The receipt is acknowledged of a combined diary and 
memorandum book for 1905 from C. W. Leavitt & Co., 15 
Cortlandt street, New York, dealers in Iron, Manganese, 
Chrome and Copper Ores and Special Metals and Alloys. 


<-->. 

Owing to the increasing importance of its oil fields in 
Indiana the Republic Iren & Steel Company has placed in 
charge of its oil properties and their development R: L. 
Simonton, who for the last two years has been general 
manager of rolling mills. This latter office has been 
abolished, and Mr. Simonton, who was selected for his 
new duties because of his expert knowledge of the oil 
industry, will devote his entire time to that branch of the 
company’s business. 
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Metal Market. 


New York, December 28, 1904. 

Pig Tin.—Almost immediately after the collapse of 
prices which we noted last week influences were brought to 
bear again in London with the result that prices again took 
an upward turn. In this market values crept up slowly 
behind the lead of London, and at this writing prices are 
somewhat better than last week both here and abroad. The 
resumption of the upward movement doubtless had some 
basis for legitimacy through a slight increase in buying which 
set in as soon as prices fell. In all quarters of the trade, 
however, it is admitted that the actual increase of business 
does not begin to offer sufficient excuse to warrant the ad- 
vance of prices which has taken place within a week. There 
is a disposition to attempt to wipe out any discount on fu- 
ture quotations, and to-day 29.35c. to 29.50c. is quoted 
for the metal at any delivery from spot to March. In Lon- 
don there is a discount of 10 shillings on futures, to-day’s 
quotations being £134 10s. for spot and £134 for futures. 
The arrivals so far this month aggregate 2537 tons, while 
it is figured that 1885 tons are now afloat. 


Copper.—Conditions are entirely unchanged from last 
week. Prices remain the same as quoted a week ago here, 
although in London there has been a rather stiff advance. 
Consumers are not showing any confidence in the market. 
Demand from the interior continues to be very slow. This 
market is quoted to-day as follows: Lake, 14.87%4c. to 
15.12%. ; Electrolytic, 14.75c. to 15.12%c.; Casting Copper, 
14.50c. to 14.8714c. London prices have advanced to £60 15s. 
for spot and £68 2s. 6d. for futures. est Selected has ad- 
vanced £1, to £70 15s. At this seaadiiesines show a total 
of but 16,107 tons, supporting the prediction of a compara- 
tively small exportation this month. 


Pig Lead.—A very moderate demand is noted in this 
market, but prices are firm and without change, owing to 
the limited shipments from the West. Spot Lead in New 
York is quoted at 4.60c. to 4.70c. The St. Louis market 
has advanced a shade and is quoted to-day at 4.55c. to 
4.62Y%6c., according to brand. The London market has re- 
covered slightly and was quoted to-day at £12 15s., or 5s. 
above the price ruling at the date of our last report. The 
American Smelting & Refining Company still quotes on the 
basis of 4.60c. for “ shipment ” Desilverized in 50-ton lots. 

Spelter.—The market is considerably firmer and some 
improvement in demand is to be noted. Spot Spelter was 
quoted to-day nominally at 6c. to 6.12\%c. The St. Louis 
market has advanced to 5.85c. London cables show an ad- 
vance, quoting £24 17s. 6d. 

Antimony—lIs very weak and considerably lower. Cook- 
son’s was quoted to-day at 9c. to 9.25c., Hallett’s at 8.75c. to 
9c., Japanese at 8c. to 8.25c. and other brands at 7.75c. to 8c. 

Nickel.—About the usual amount of business is noted. 
Prices are quoted for large lots at 40c. to 45c., with smaller 
quantities ruling at 50c. to 60c. 


Quicksilver.—The market remains firm and unchanged, 
flasks of 75 lbs. being quoted at $40. The London price is 
unchanged at £7 15s. 


Tin Plates.—On Thursday of’ last week the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company advanced the base price of 
Tin Plates 10c. per box, making the quotation $3.74 per 
box for 14 x 20, 100-lb. Coke Plates, f.o.b. New York, or 
$3.55, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. This advance was not unexpected 
by the trade in view of the rising markets for the raw ma- 
terials entering into the manufacture of Tin Plates. The de- 
mand for Plates continues active, and a number of the inde 
pendent mills have been securing slight premiums over the 
official price for prompt shipments. It is understood that a 
very heavy tonnage in Tin Plates was booked by the leading 
mills at the rates recently ruling, for delivery in the first 
quarter of next year. The system of allowing rebates on the 
purchases of Tin Plate has, we are advised, been entirely 
abolished. 

Om 


The drought which has been costing western Penn- 
sylvania industries heavy losses was broken by a heavy 
fall of rain on Saturday and Sunday. It is eight months 
since the Ohio River has been navigable for coal fleets. 
As a result cities on the river have been suffering for 
want of fuel. The railroads have been too much occupied 
and disabled by the drought and could not aid the suf- 
ferers. The mines all along the Monongahela River, em- 
ploying 10,000 miners and helpers, have been idle several 
months. Mines along the Pennsylvania Railroad had not 
had water for boilers for a week. The big mills along 
the Monongahela Valley, one by one, had closed down. 
In the mountains no water could be had. Many towns 
along the Pennsylvania Railroad had subsisted on melted 
snow. The whole of this great region is now relieved and 
the idle men have been put to work. 








The Standing of Test Importations. 


The Treasury Department has taken the unusual 
course of instructing collectors of customs all over the 
country to disregard a recent decision by Judge Kohlsaat 
of the United States Circuit Court in Chicago, and by so 
doing expressed its determined opposition to the practice 
sometimes adopted by domestic manufacturers who are 
dissatisfied with the classification for duty of goods com- 
petitive with theirs, of making a test importation in an 
effort to establish a classification at a higher rate. The 
present case is the latest development in a contest be- 
tween the domestic manufacturer of decaleomania labels 
and the importers of European goods of this class. The 
goods have been coming in as lithographic prints at 20 
cents a pound. The domestic manufacturers arranged a 
test importation through customs brokers of Chicago, 
and when their goods were assessed at 20 cents a pound 
filed an appeal to the Board of United States General 
Appraisers, claiming that the goods were properly dutia- 
ble at 50 cents a pound as labels wholly or in part manu- 
factured from metal leaf. General Appraiser Fischer, be- 
fore whom the appeal came, threw it out on the ground 
that the importers, having suffered no injury, had no 
cause of appeal, and in plain terms declared that an ap- 
peal for a higher duty than that levied bore on its face 
evidence that it was not made in good faith. The im- 
porters, in this case the domestic producers, appealed 
from Mr. Fischer’s ruling and Judge Kohlsaat decided 
that they not only had the right to appeal for a higher 
duty but that in this case the higher rate was the cor- 
rect one. It is understood that the purpose of the De- 
partment in instructing collectors to ignore this decision 
and continue to assess the low rate is to compel the do- 
mestic producers to make another test case which may 
be tried in the New York Circuit Court, where the judges 
and the United States attorneys are more familiar with 
customs law. 

—_———_»>-e 


The Value of the Rupee. 


A new phase in the famous “ rupee case,” the customs 
case which Secretary of the Treasury Shaw declared that 
the courts had decided “seven times wrong” and which 
is to be finally argued before the Supreme Court early in 
January, has arisen through the filing with the Board of 
United States General Appraisers of several protests by 
importers in Portland, Ore., which base the objection to 
the Treasury Department’s course on an entirely new 
ground. The controversy is over the value of the 
Indian rupee for customs purposes. The law pro- 
vides that in liquidating entries of goods in foreign 
money the actual value of the foreign coins, as proclaimed 
by the Director of the Mint for the current quarter, shall 
be taken, provided, however, that if during the quarter 
there was a fluctuation in the value of the coin of more 
than 10 per cent. the exchange value should be taken. 

The coin value of the Indian rupee is 20.7 cents. The 
exchange value, fixed arbitrarily by the British Govern- 
ment, is a little less than 34% cents. The Director of the 
Mint, in proclaiming the value of the British Indian 
money, says that the standard coin is the sovereign, but 
in a footnote declares that the rupee is the money of 
account and is current on the basis of 15 to the sovereign. 
Acting on this footnote the Treasury Department has 
insisted on liquidating all invoices in rupees on the basis 
of the exchange value. The importers have protested 
and have been sustained seven times by the Board of 
General Appraisers and by the courts. Now, however, 
the issue is raised in the new protests that the Director 
of the Mint exceeded his authority in attaching the foot- 
note to his proclamation and that, moreover, the state- 
ment of facts contained therein is untrue. It is con- 
tended by the importers that the standard coin of India 
is not the sovereign, but the rupee; that India is not on 
a gold basis, as is implied in the announcement that the 
sovereign is the standard coin, and that the rupee does 
not circulate at the rate of 15 to tue sovereign. It is 
quite likely that if the Supreme Court decides the case 
now before it in favor of the importers these new cases 
will be dropped. If, however, the Supreme Court should 
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reverse all the other tribunals that have passed on the 
case the new argument will undoubtedly be pushed. 
—_+e— —— 


Trade Publications. 


“The Power of the New York Subway ” is the title 


of an attractive book recently issued by the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. This book describes the part which 
this company had in the enterprise, which included very much 


of the power equipment. Several large half-tones show views 
in the interior of the power plant. There are also other in- 
teresting engravings showing special features in the road itself, 
such as a typical entrance, the station interior, car interior, 
exterior of the power house, a typical section of the Subway 
and a view of the great steel span of the viaduct at 129th street, 
which is 168 feet 6 inches long. The text is as interesting as 
the illustrations and gives in condensed form a bit of the his- 
tory of this great undertaking. 

Hydraulic Turbines and Governors.— Another pub- 
lication from the Allis-Chalmers Company gives a description of 
the hydraulic machinery of Escher-Wyss & Co. of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, the right of which to manufacture in North America is 
held by the Allis-Chalmers Company. This publication is known 
as No. 112 and contains a number of interesting views of notable 
installations, such as those in No. 2 power house at Niagara 
Falls and also in the power house of the Canadian company. 
Each of the 11 turbines in the latter installation is of 10,250 
horse-power. Another large turbine of horizontal form has a 
capacity of 6000 horse-power and was built for the Shawinigan 
Water & Power Company, Shawinigan, Canada. 





Electrical and Steam Machinery.—Rossiter, MacGov- 
ern & Co., Incorporated, 17 Battery Place, New York. have lately 
issued a pamphlet of pigeon hole proportions, listing pieces of 
machinery they have for sale, these including direct and alter- 
nating current generators for direct or belt connections; rotary 
converters, boosters, induction motors, direct connected direct 
current units, direct current motors, are dynamos, transformers, 
switchboards, &c.; also slow and medium speed engines, high and 
medium speed engines, horizontal and vertical gas and gasoline 
engines, air compressors and condensers, feed water heaters, 
pumps. boilers. fire and water tube, &c. 

Gas Producers.—Section 1, catalogue A, from the Wile 
Power Gas Company, Rochester, N. Y., deals with “ Producer 
Gas: Its Uses and Cost.” It gives a comparison of producer 
gas with other forms of power, to show the economy over mod- 
ern steam plants, and also shows the advantages and efficiency 
of producer gas as a fuel compared with coal fires, illuminating 
gas and natural gas. 





NOTES. 

The Wagner Electric Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., is dis- 
tributing as one of its publications a reprint of a paper by W. A. 
Layman on “ Single-Phase Power Motors for Electric Light Sta- 
tions.” It was read before the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion at its twenty-seventh convention, held at Boston last sum- 
mer. 

The F. Bissel Company, Toledo, Ohio, has issued bulletin 
No. 20, descriptive of electrical panel boards. These are de- 
scribed as covering all of the usual requirements of electrical 
engineers and contractors. 

The Chapman Valve & Mfg. Company, Indian Orchard, Mass., 
has printed an attractive booklet, the alternate pages of which 
show illustrations of the various forms of the valve which it 
manufactures, while the intermediate pages give a partial list 
of users of these valves, classified by States. 

The Boulter Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is distributing 
a folder giving the shapes and dimensions of four styles of 
muffle bricks and calling attention to other bricks or tiles which 
it manufactures. This company was recently incorporated to 
continue the business it has been engaged in for the past 69 
years. 

The Jacobs Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., is circulating a 
leaflet describing the Metcalf emery wheel dresser, and calling 
attention to its points of advantage. A description of this was 
given in The Iron Age of February 18, 1904. 

“The Bettendorf Special’ is the subject of a one-piece folder 
from the Bettendorf Axle Company, Bettendorf, Iowa. It shows 
a solid train load of Bettendorf steel gear wagons and farm 
trucks, which is said to be the largest shipment of the kind ever 
made. 

The Sturtevant Mill Company, Harrison square, Boston, 
Mass., is distributing a circular describing a sample crusher and 
grinder for the laboratory. It is claimed to reduce the hardest 
ore to sand at once and to pulverize it to any degree of fineness. 
A circular accompanying the foregoing announces the company’s 
willingness to place at the customer’s disposal its testing de- 
partment, where the most economical method of crushing may 
be determined. 

a 

The power plant at the new shops of the Electro- 
Dynamic Company, Bayonne, N. J., is being increased by 
an additional boiler, engine and dynamo, and a still fur- 
ther increase is looked for in the near future. The com- 
pany moved its plant to the present location within the 
past few months, Among its latest developments is what 


is called the auxiliary pole variable speed motor. 
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HARDWARE. 


HERE is evidence that increased attention is con- 
T stantly being bestowed by the wholesale Hardware 
houses on mail orders from the trade. For such orders 
special departments are usually equipped in the large 
and progressive establishments, and care is taken to have 
them given the best attention, not only in promptness of 
shipment but also in the matter of prices, with an earnest 
endeavor to meet all the requirements of the customer. 
Some at least of the houses make it a rule to ship goods 
on the day the order is received unless there is about it 
something quite exceptional, such as its covering goods 
which are not carried in stock or its being received at 
a late hour in the day. One prominent house acting in 
this spirit advises us that fully 90 per cent. of its mail 
orders are shipped on the day of receipt, and as a result 
of this policy and great care in other directions it is 
dving a large mail order business which is constantly in- 
creasing. Its experience doubtless simply represents 
that of many other jobbers. 


The economy with which the mail order business be- 
tween the jobber and the retail merchants is conducted 
is an important reason for cultivating it. The expense 
of distribution through the regular channels of trade is 
at the root of more than one trade problem. How to 
diminish the cost of getting the goods from the manu- 
facturer to the retail merchant is a question which is 
constantly being considered by all students of trade tend- 
encies. Among these elements of cost the expense of 
soliciting business through traveling salesmen, first those 
of the manufacturer and then those of the jobber, holds 
an important place but is apparently an expense which 
cannot be dispensed with and which if wisely directed 
amply justifies itself. So far, however, as the mail order 
business prevails there is an elimination of this expense. 
Whether some way cannot be found to encourage it to a 
greater degree than at present is one of the questions to 
which the jobbing trade are naturally giving thought. It 
remains to be seen whether in the modification of trade 
methods and the shifting currents of distribution some- 
thing will not be developed which will be for the advan- 
tage of merchants and manufacturers. Meanwhile in 
the adoption of the best methods in connection with mail 
orders the jobbing trade are giving an example of enter- 
prise and a regard for their customers’ interests which is 
entitled to unqualified commendation. 


There is no doubt that retail merchants place a high 
value on promptness and quality of service in connection 
with their mail orders. Goods thus purchased are usually 
wanted in a hurry and any unnecessary delay is annoy- 
ing and puts merchants frequently to considerable in- 
convenience. The knowledge that these small orders will 
have most careful and intelligent attention does, how- 
ever, more than encourage the sending of them when 
goods are thus needed, for in this way the merchant is 
not only impressed with the value set upon his business, 
but the care given to a trifling purchase has in it some- 
thing of the nature of a personal service. That a large 
order will be appreciated may be assumed as a matter of 
course, but when one for only a few unimportant articles, 
which perhaps involves some trouble in its execution, is 
taken care of in the best manner it is a striking evidence 
of the desire of the jobbing house to place alldts facilities 
at the disposal of its customers in matters small as well 
as large. The expeditious and considerate handling of an 
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insignificant order has thus something of the effect of 
a personal courtesy and allies the customer more 
firmly and by a new tie to the house which is willing 
to take such pains in his interest. A troublesome and 
trifling order thus gives the jobber an opportunity which 
would not be afforded by one of greater volume and 
possessing intrinsic importance. 


ee 


Con dition of Trade. 


Even in the midst of the holidays, and notwithstand- 
ing their influence in diverting attention from the regular 
routine of business, trade in practically all its depart- 
ments continues remarkably good. While there is some- 
thing of the slackening in the demand which generally 
is experienced at this season, there is much less of it 
than usual. This is a result of the confident feeling which 
prevails and the tendency, under the stimulus of the 
strength of the Iron market, away from the low prices 
which recently prevailed and toward stronger if not al- 
ways actually higher prices. December with both manu- 
facturers and jobbers has been an active month, and the 
year closes with scarcely any interruption in the placing 
of orders. At the same time there are many matters 
which force themselves on the attention at a season when 
the books of many commercial establishments are closed 
and the results of the year’s activity ascertained. Ar- 
rangements for the annual inventory, too, ‘require atten- 
tion, so that this complicated and troublesome task may 
be promptly done in a careful and systematic manner 
with the least possible disturbance of business. Plans 
for the future also require consideration, and merchants 
naturally endeayor to discover and put into operation 
any changes which should be made in the conduct of busi- 
ness. With the hopeful feeling which dominates the 
trade, there will naturally be a good deal of renewed 
and enlarged enterprise, that advantage may be properly 
taken of the opportunities which present themselves. It 
is gratifying to note at the end of what has been, we 
trust, for our readers a successful year the confident ex- 
pectation of large business in 1905, in the realization of 
which, with manifold well being, we wish our readers a 
happy and prosperous New Year. 


Chicago 


An unusual condition in the Hardware trade has been 
shown by the fact that the active ordering of goods con- 
tinued up to Christmas Eve. Ordinarily business done 
in the last two weeks of December is extremely small 
owing to the holiday diversions and to the approaching 
inventory, but dealers all over the country seem to be 
sending in rush orders based on actual local demand, the 
character of the orders indicating that they are to supply 
immediate necessities rather than for speculative pur- 
poses. To some extent, no doubt, this activity in business 
is due to the general feeling that prices will be advanced 
early in January. Some advances have already taken 
place. Box Annealed Black Sheet Steel has been ad- 
vanced 10 cents per 100 pounds; Blue Annealed Sheets, 5 
cents; Tin Plate of all grades, 10 cents a base box. Gal- 
vanized Corrugated Sheets have advanced 10 cents and 
plain Corrugated Sheets 5 cents. Machine Bolts have 
been advanced by the mills 5 to 10 per cent. above actual 
prices previously quoted, and it is likely that jobbers 
will advance their prices in still greater proportion. Cast 
Hollow Ware has been advanced 10 per cent. The old 
list of Strap and T Hinges has been withdrawn and a 
new one promulgated. It is understood that in connec- 
tion with the new discounts to be announced an advance 
ranging from 10 to 15 per cent. will be made effectual. 
Trading in Wire and Nails is active. Makers of Coated 
Nails are gradually advancing their prices until to-day they 
are only 5 cents per keg below the standard Wire Nail. 
Sentiment among both jobbers and retailers is that next 
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year will be an excellent one not only in the matter of 
volume of business done but in the percentage of profits 
which are likely to be realized. To the countless friends 
of The Iron Age the best wishes are extended for a new 
year full of material prosperity and personal happiness. 
——+e 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The trade generally are looking for a 
further advance in prices by the largest producer, which 
has been anticipated by a leading independent mill which 
has made the price 10 cents higher, or $1.85, Pittsburgh. 
Orders are largely for future shipment within the 60 
days for which they are accepted, though current de- 
mand is fairly active. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 
eT i EE a a x ow o.danes tok sebenecuens $1.75 
CORTIIE BIG OR DIRE se oink occ ac cciseded uss cutee 1.80 

New York.—Demand is light and will probably con- 
tinue so until after the beginning of the new year. The 
New York market is firm at the following quotations: 
Single carloads, $1.9414; small lots from store, $2. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Current business is season- 
ably quiet, but mill order books are growing fat with 
orders for future delivery. Prices are held firmly at 
$1.90 base in car lots to jobbers and $1.95 to retailers, 
with 5 cents extra for less than car lots from mill. 

Pittsburgh.—As yet no announcement has been made 
by the leading interests of an advance in prices of Wire 
Nails, but it is expected by. the trade at any time. We 
may state that one of the leading independent Wire Nail 
mills has taken the initiative and has advanced prices 
10 cents a keg, or to $1.85, Pittsburgh. Demand for Wire 
Nails is fairly active for this season of the year, and there 
is some complaint from the trade over delayed shipments. 
The mills continue to book orders for shipment within 
60 days from date of contract. We quote Wire Nails in 
carloads to jobbers at $1.75 and in less than carloads at 
$1.80, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off 
for cash in 10 days. 

Cut Nails.—Orders are being placed with the mills 
for shipment in the near future, in anticipation of higher 
prices, and the market is firmly held by independent mills 
as well as those in the association. Old material, from 
which considerable steel nail plate is made, is advancing 
in price. Quotations are as follows: Carload lots, $1.75; 
less than carload lots to jobbers, $1.80, and to retailers, 
$1.90 f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Iron Cut Nails, for delivery at 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and all points west of these cities, 
10 cents advance per keg on Steel Nails. 

New York.—There is little business during holiday 
week and demand is likely to continue small for some 
days. New York quotations are as follows: Carloads on 
dock, $1.89; less than carloads on dock, $1.94; small lots 
from store, $2. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The rapidly advancing prices 
of Old Steel Rails, from which much Nail Plate is made, 
tend to hold Nail makers, whether bound by association 
agreement or not, up to official prices. These are $1.90 
for car lots to jobbers, $1.95 in car lots to retailers, with 
5 to 10 cents advance for less than car lots from mill, ac- 
cording to character and size of order. 


Pittsburgh.—The Cut Nail Association now makes a 
differential of 10 cents a keg between prices of Steel Cut 
Nails and Iron Cut Nails, instead of 5 cents, as formerly. 
Demand for Cut Nails is quite active, the trade placing 
liberal orders in the expectation that prices will be higher. 
The tone of the market is firm, and we quote as follows: 
Carloads, $1.75, base; less than carloads to jobbers, 
$1.80, base; less than carloads to retailers, $1.90, 
base, plus carload rate of freight to point of delivery ; 
terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 
Iron Cut Nails for delivery at Pittsburgh, Buffalo and all 
points west of these cities are 10 cents a keg higher than 
above prices. 

Barb Wire.—An unusual activity characterizes the 
market in the way of contract orders which are placed 
with mills for future shipment. Higher prices are ex- 


pected by the trade, one independent mill having already 
advanced prices $2 per ton. Quvtations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days: 

Painted. Galv. 


JObDers, COPIOOE WOU s 6k 6osccccacccsuncdee $1.90 $2.20 
Retailers, carload lots.............. 1.95 2.25 
Retailers, less than carload lots........... 2.05 2.35 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Business continues to be un- 
usually active for this time of year, doubtless due to the 
general impression that prices will advance shortly. 
Present official figures in car lots to jobbers and large re- 
tailers at Chicago are as follows: Painted Wire, $2.05; 
Galvanized, $2.35; retailers, car lots, 5 cents higher; less 
than car lots, $2.20 Painted; $2.50 Galvanized. Staples, 
Bright, $2; Galvanized, $2.30. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand is more active than usual for 
this season of the year, and the mills are entering large 
orders for shipment within 60 days from date of contract. 
One leading independent interest advanced prices of Barb 
Wire $2 a ton last week and refuses to accept business 
at a less figure. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Galv. 


SQRMOEM.,. CATION WOW sé o.sc ccm ciccdsdccciaecs $1.90 $2.20 
Retailers, carload lots............... 1.95 2.25 
Retailers, less than carload lots........... 2.05 2.35 


Smooth Fence Wire.—A continuance of activity in a 
usually quiet period is a feature of the market at this 
time. An advance of $2 per ton by an independent mill 
emphasizes the expectation of higher prices by other in- 
terests. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
PONS CHRODGNIN Sf 6 6x o od 0 Eo duced ddeedeeuwus see ee 
RUUetenaeey CUNNING s 6 ose Wling.c cee cute sv weneecerus 1.65 
The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 

6 tod 10 11 124124 13 14 15 16 
Annealed.....Base. $0.05 10 15 .25 .35 45 .55 
Galvanized. .. .$0.30 85 40 45 55 .65 1.05 115 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Business is so good that there 
is little temptation to shade official prices, which are $1.75 
for base sizes of Annealed Wire in car lots to jobbers, 
$1.80 in car lots to retailers, with 5 cents extra for less 
than car lots. Galvanized Wire maintains its regular 
extra of 30 cents over Annealed. 

Pittsburgh.—It is now between seasons, but the vol- 
ume of tonnage being placed in Smooth Wire is larger 
than usual. One leading interest has advanced prices 
$2 a ton and the trade is expecting notice at any time 
from the American Steel & Wire Company of a similar 
advance in prices. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
GO days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


ns GN. Sa iceaae GCE $1.60 
ey COs « Saka wkd Soh ia ek 8 ake wea 1.65 


Strap and T Hinges.—The manufacturers of Strap 
and T Hinges, &c., have adopted a revised list which 
bears date December 20. The new list is material- 
ly lower than the one it supersedes, there being a corre- 
sponding diminution in the base discounts. This list en- 
deavors to avoid the disadvantages connected with the 
high list which has been in use and the long series of 
extra discounts which has been developed. The new base 
discounts are as follows: 


Discount. 
RIN sa vende de bRad ed ie end 0 deWe Ses oe 70 % 
he ES Le CETTE CET RTTEEE 
RIS ab bbws ds cacdeaw de aes ds tuateeeus es Soe 65 % 
Ae eee ee eee: 60 % 
NN Dee oidecinedccss capescececse eesti 
LR GI nicer eat wacsvccccevetcaanstidaeawnwad 50 % 
a So taeics os ct ce es ecusgy ba vetdehetenedt a 
COM I & Baw Gee dics ace qn ci tex cwedambeae ses 70 % 
CUGRO ERS b hiala ok ik pe GIS oie de cb ee eeReeniereces 50 % 


The following is the revised price-list of Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn., and 79 Chambers street, New 
York, which is subject to the discounts named above: 

Light Strap No. 900. 


3 + % 6 7 s 10 12 14 16 inch. 
$0.85 1.10 1.35 1.70 2.10 2.40 3.30 4.90 6.40 7.90 per doz. pairs. 
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Heavy Strap No. 902. 

4 5 6 8 10 12 14 16 inch. 
$1.60 2.15 per doz. pairs. $0.15 .13% .13 .13 .13 .13 per Ib. 
Corrugated Heavy Strap No. 935. 

4 5 6 8 10 12 inch. 
$1.60 2.15 2.90 4.65 7.20 11.20 per doz. pairs. 
Light 7 No. 904. 

8 468 7 8 © WRB 24 316 ince. 
$0.75 .80 1.00 1.20 1.35 1.50 1.90 2.20 3.00 3.90 5.15 per doz. prs. 
Heavy T No. 906. 

4 5 6 s 10 12 14 16 = 18 inch. 
$0.90 1.05 1.25 1.55 2.30 8.20 4.45 5.40 5.75 per doz. pairs. 
Eetra Heavy T No. 908. 
4 5 6 s 10 12 14 16 inca. 
$1.80 2.45 per doz. pairs. $0.15 .14% .14 .14 .14 .14 per lb. 


Oorrugated Eatra Heavy T No. 937. 
5 


4 6 s 10 inch. 
$1.80 2.45 3.15 5.20 7.10 per doz. pairs. 
Long Chest No. 910. 
6 s 10 12 14 inch. 
$1.15 1.50 1.65 2.45 8.00 per doz. pairs. 
Hinge Hasps Nos. 912, 914. 
3 4% 6 10 12 inch. 
$0.50 .60 .80 1.05 1.50 2.10 per single doz. 
Hinge Hasp Staples No. 913. 
3 4% 6 s 10 12 inch. 
$0.20 .20 -23 .80 88 .38 per single doz. 


Crate Hasps (single swivel) No. 920, 3 inch, $0.50 per single doz. 
Crate Hasps(double swivel) No. 918, 3 inch, .50 per single doz. 
Crnte HIM 08 6. 0 bE 6c cece’ No. 916, 3 inch, .85 per doz. pairs. 
The following is the revised list of McKinney Mfg. 
Company, Allegheny, Pa., which is subject to the dis- 
counts named above. ‘ 
Light Strap Hinges No. 800. 
3 4 5 6 7 8 10 12 14 16 inch. 
$0.85 1.10 1.35 1.70 2.10 2.40 3.30 4.90 6.40 7.90 per doz. pairs. 
Heavy Strap Hinges No. 803. 
4 5 6 s 10 12 14 16 inch. 
$1.60 2.15 per doz. pairs. 15 .18% .18 18 .18 .13 per lb. 
, Light T-Hinges No. 805. 
3 ft 5 6 8 10 12 14 inch. 
$0.75 .80 1.00 1.20 1.50 2.20 3.00 3.90 per doz. pairs. 


Heavy T-Hinges No. 807. 
A 5 6 8 10 12 14 16. inch. 


$0.90 1.05 1.25 1.55 2.30 38.20 4.45 5.40 per doz. pairs. 
Ecvtra Heavy T-Hinges No. 809. 
+ 5 6 8 10 12 14 16 inch. 
$1.80 2.45 per doz. pairs. $0.15 .14% .14 .14 .14 .14 per Ib. 
Long Chest Hinges No. 811. 


6 s 10 12 inch. 
$1.15 1.50 1.70 2.45 per doz. pairs. 
Hinge Hasps No. 813. 
3 4% 6 8 10 12 inch. 
$0.50 .60 .80 1.05 1.50 2.10 per single doz. 
Crate Hinges No. 815........... 8 inch, 85 cents per doz. pairs. 


Crate Hasps(single swivel) No. 817.3 inch, 50 cents per single doz. 

Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts, &c.—At a meeting of 
the manufacturers of Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts, Lag 
Screws, &c., held December 21, an advance was made 
along the whole line. This is the natural result of the 
condition of the Iron market and the comparatively low 
prices which have been ruling for this class of goods. 
The new discounts are as follows, there being the usual 
extra discounts to large purchasers: 


Common Carriage Bolts, % x 6 and smaller and shorter, 


eee TR k ora c bee a vaaeboebsneandas 50bss CaM 75 and 10 
Common Carriage Bolts, % x 6 and smaller and shorter, 

See Breed... ccdaccessaevectivrsasseservedsesen see te 75 and 5 
Common Carriage Bolts, longer and larger than % x 6, 

SO, ... a vgn ca Shubin dnesksbenss tess dbs een 70 and 5 
Machine Bolts, % x 4 or shorter and smaller........ 75 and 7% 
Machine Bolts with H. P. or C. P. Plain Nuts, larger than 

OE Tires Sie bcc cee seeeeeeccceceeucseust 70 and 7% 
Machine Bolts with C. & T. Nuts.............056. 65 and 12% 
INO, . . oooa ck aeebanassaseneaes ee 70 and 744 


Bolts without Nuts, 6 inches and shorter. .10 per cent. addition 
Bolts without Nuts, longer than 6 inches...5 per cent. addition 


Bolt Ends, with H. P. or C. P. Plain Nuts.......... 70 and 7% 
i Rs oo ccs cc nccccaseedves se ueebmee eae 80 
Come Point Lag SCTOWS. 1... cccccscccvenssceves .. 80 and 5 
RR Seis aE ys x 6.6.0.600.0 006 ss 00v0s binds. nennoueeae 80 


Nuts.—The manufacturers of Hot Pressed Nuts at a 
meeting held December 20 decided upon advanced prices, 
as follows: 

Hot Pressed Square Nuts, blank or tapped........ 5.60 cents off. 
Hot Pressed Hexagon Nuts, blank or tapped.. ....+s6.00 cents off. 
The manufacturers report a large volume of business, and 


a firm tone characterizes the market. 





Sheet Zinc.—Another advance in the price of Sheet 
Zinc is announced by the manufacturers, under date 
23d inst. The present quotation is $7.10 per 100 lbs. in 
600-lb. casks, f.o.b. mill, with the usual discounts for 
cash and quantity. 


Henry Disston & Sons.—Henry Disston & Sons, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., advise us that they have decided not to 
make any change in their prices, which will accordingly 
continue in 1905 as they have been during the present 
year. They report the demand as very active, and refer 
to the outlook as exceptionally promising. 

Rope.—From the middle of December until the first 
two weeks of January have passed is always considered 
a dull period by manufacturers of Cordage. There is 
comparatively little demand, but values remain about the 
same as during the past week or more. Quotations are 
as follows: Pure Manila, 11% to 12 cents; Mixed Manila, 
10 to 11% cents; pure Sisal, 10 cents; Mixed Sisal, 8 to 
8% cents per pound. 


Window Glass.—As the end of the year approaches 
the situation is not at all favorable to a majority of the 
hand operated factories. The lack of interest manifested 
by some of the manufacturers in the formation of the 
Manufacturers’ and Jobbers’ Window Glass Company last 
fall, the absence of uniformity in wages paid by different 
factories and the failure to induce machine glass blowing 
factories to change their policy have all contributed to 
keep prices below profitable figures, except in fac- 
tories which have exceptionally favorable facilities. Prices 
have been kept low to force machine factories to change 
their policy, but in face of this they have advanced their 
price and are reported as having disposed of their surplus 
Glass and as having a large volume of business booked. 
With a continued activity in buying it is considered that 
it will be some time before production overtakes de- 
mand. The local market is represented as not being very 
strong at the following quotations: First two brackets, 
single, 90 and 15 per cent. discount; larger sizes, single 
and all double strength, 90 and 5 per cent. discount, all 
from jobbers’ list of October 1, 1903. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil.—The market is firm, owing to the 
lower prices of Oil Cake, resulting from a lack of foreign 
demand. Crushers are well supplied with Oil, and some 
are storing it against a failure in the Seed crop at some 
future time, rather than to make inducements in the way 
of lower prices to stimulate trade. Large consumers are 
not showing interest in the market, although crushers are 


willing to enter contracts covering delivery for two 
months or more. A limited demand is experienced for 


small lots. Quotations are as follows: City Raw, 43 
to 44 cents, according to quantity; State and Western, 
41 cents per gallon, for large or small quantities. 

Spirits Turpentine.—There has been little interest 
manifested by buyers in the market this week. Demand 
is expected to become more active after the beginning 
of the year at this point. The market has a firm tone 


at % cent advance over our last quotations. Quotations 
in New York, according to quantity, are as follows: Oil 


barrels, 52% to 53 cents; machine made barrels, 53 to 
53% cents per gallon. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO, AND THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF GUNS, RIFLES, ETC. 


EARS, ROEBUCK & CoO., the Chicago retail catalogue 
house, have bought the plant formerly occupied by 

the Meriden Malleable Iron Works, Meriden, Conn. They 
will dismantle the Andrew Fyrberg & Sons Arms Com- 
pany’s plant at Hopkinton, Mass., which they own, and 
will remove the equipment to the Meriden plant, where 


they will make Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers, &c. 








A. H. FUNKE, 83 Chambers street, New York, has been 


appointed by Hans Tauscher sole agent for the Luger 


Automatic Pistols and Carbines for the United States and 
Canada. Mr. Funke will carry a full stock of the well- 


known 7.65 caliber as well as the new 9 mm. Pistols and 
Carbines, with parts and ammunition for same. 
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Hardware Organizations. 





Minnesota Retail Hardware Association. 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota Retail Hard- 
ware Association will be held at Duluth February 23 to 
25, inclusive. The headquarters of the association will 
be at the Spalding, the leading hotel of the city, and the 
sessions will be held in the audience room of the Lyceum 
Theatre. All railroads entering Duluth are making 
special rates—one fare for the round trip is expected— 
and all the hotels are guaranteeing a special price to 
those in attendance. It is expected that the attendance 
will be in the neighborhood of 500, including members 
and others. The Programme Committee has already 
mapped out its work and has the programme well along. 
President A. T. Stebbins of the association will be in 
Duluth after the holidays and assist in closing details. 
It is hoped to make this one of the very best meetings 
the association has ever had. As a wholesale Hardware 
point Duluth occupies a conspicuous place, and there are 
many interesting attractions from a Hardwareman’s 
point of view. 


Chicago Retail Hardware Association. 


The annual meeting of the Chicago Retail Hardware 
Association was recently held. The attendance was large 
and a number of new members were enrolled. This is one 
of the most successful local Hardware associations in the 
country, and an important feature of its work is co- 
operative buying, by a committee of the association, of 
materials on which low prices are secured from manu- 
facturers in consequence of the volume of business given. 


Ohio Hardware Association. 


The Executive Committee of the Ohio Hardware As- 
sociation met on the 20th inst. at the Algonquin Hotel, 
Dayton. The next annual convention will be held at the 
Algonquin on February 28 and March 1 and 2. Some 
very interesting changes are being planned in the pro- 
gramme for the next meeting. In addition to Mr. Bo- 
gardus, president, and Mr. Corey, secretary of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, it is hoped 
to have other gentlemen well known in the trade present. 
The Executive Committee is working very earnestly to 
make the coming convention one of great educational 
value for every retail Hardware dealer. A. L. Shearer 
of the firm of Rooney & Shearer, Dayton, was appointed 
by President Baker to fill the unexpired term of Financial 
Secretary Jones, who has taken charge of a Hardware 
establishment in the State of Washington. The corre- 
sponding secretary of the association feels very much en- 
couraged by the number of applications for membership 
within the last few days. 





Colorado Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


The 1905 meeting of the Colorado Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the Adams, Denver, 
February 14 and 15. New members are constantly com- 
ing into the association, and judging from the interest 
taken by merchants all over the State the coming meeting 
will be a distinct success. Some special features will 
make the occasion unusually interesting. National Secre- 
tary Corey will be in attendance, and an instructive ad- 
dress will be given on “ The Science of Salesmanship.” 


——_——_ ~>- oe = 


BALTIMORE STAMPING COMPANY. 


ALTIMORE STAMPING COMPANY, Baltimore, 
Md., manufacturer of Ferro Silicate Enamel Ware, 
is now in position to supply a partial line of these goods. 


A price-list just issued covers Pie Pans, 8, 9 and 10 inch; 
Jelly Cake Pans, 9 and 10 inch; Milk Pans, 1, 2, 3 and 4 


quart; Pudding Pans, 1, 144, 2, 3 and 4 quart; Shallow 
Stew Pans, 1, 1%, 2, 3 and 4 quart; Deep Stew Pans, 


1, 1%, 2, 3 and 4 quart; Lipped Sauce Pans, Nos. 12, 14, 
16, 18, 20 and 22; Preserving Kettles, Nos. 140, 160, 180, 
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200 and 220; Wash Bowls, Nos. 26, 28, 30 and 32; 
Covered Buckets, 1, 2, 3 and 4 quart; Covered Piece 
Sauce Pans, 1%, 2, 3 and 4 quart. The company has 
established branches in New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston, where samples are carried. 

———__~ oe — 


LEE RICHARDSON & CO.’S NEW STORE. 

EE RICHARDSON & CO., Vicksburg, Miss., have 
L recently opened an up to date store at Jackson, 
Miss., for handling Wagons, Buggies, Harness, &c. The 
building is 60 x 200 feet, two stories and basement. It 
is lighted by electricity and gas. The front is of pressed 
red brick laid in white mortar. The windows are with- 
dut wood work, being of solid glass. The two show 
windows are 20 feet wide by 24 feet deep and arranged 
to give a street effect, in which will be placed up to date 
vehicles, and in which changes will be made each week. 
The dimensions of the windows are such that the largest 
vehicles can be displayed full rigged and completely 
equipped. Customers can pass into the windows from 
the rear and thoroughly inspect the display. The first 
floor accommodates 75 vehicles, besides Harness, Sad- 
dlery, Robes, &c. The second floor is arranged for the 
display of Wagons, Carts of all descriptions and Heavy 
Harness ; also for trimming and repair departments. There 
is a commodious reception room, with baths; also a 
reading room and bedrooms for the accommodation of 
the company’s traveling men. The rough stock and 
accessory goods, such as Spokes, Poles, Hubs, &c., are 
earried in the basement. The first floor is 15 feet high, 
the second 18 feet, both arranged with mezzanine floors 
to increase stock carrying capacity. Telephones are 
installed at various points for instant communication. 
The building is especially complete in all details and has 
been found admirably adapted to the requirements of the 


business. 
A 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG, COMPANY. 


USSELL & ERWIN MFG. COMPANY, who for more 
R than 50 years has carried in Philadelphia a stock of 
Builders’ and other Hardware, announces that on Jan- 
uary 1 this entire stock will be withdrawn from its ware- 
house, now located at 19 North Fifth street, and a small 
assorted stock of Builders’ Hardware only will be carried 
at 1430 Chestnut street, new showrooms, where a full 
line of samples may be inspected. Business will be 
solicited by the same representatives as heretofore. A 
large and complete stock is carried at the company’s 
New York warehouse, 43-47 Chambers street, from 
which orders will be promptly filled. Accounts will also 
be handled direct from the New York house. 

———3-e—____ 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, éc., 
have been received from the following houses and are re- 
ferred to the manufacturers: 


From Neso Broruers, Homestead, Pa., who have re- 
cently completed a number of improvements contributing 
to the attractiveness and convenience of their Hardware, 


Stove and Paint store. 


From THe RANcH Supprty Company, Ellsworth, Neb., 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000, to succeed Ranch 
Supply Store. 

From Scranton & HavusAMAN, Cashion, 0. T., suc- 
cessors to Scranton & Co., wholesale and retail Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Agricultural Implements, 
Paints, &c. The store has been greatly enlarged and im- 


proved. 

From Frep. R. Brake, Troy, N. Y., who has succeeded 
Willard R. Cooley in the Hardware, Paint and House 
Furnishings business. 


From D. A. Le Fevre, Greenfield, Ohio, who will suc- 


ceed Le Fevre & Boden in the Hardware business on 
January 1, Mr. Boden retiring. 
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A WORD TO THE HARDWARE JOBBERS. 


PITTSBURGH, December 19, 1904. 

To the Editor: The jobber and the manufacturer alike 
are in business for making money. This is a time worn 
and obvious platitude. Many manufacturers have in the 
past been indifferent as to whether the jobber made 20 
per cent, or 2 per cent. on the goods he sold, and most 
if not all the jobbers have not cared a continental 
whether or not the manufacturer made a fair profit on 


the goods he made, 
This System of Mutual Disregard 


works no doubt very well in patches, hence it is delusive, 
but if we take a few steps back to increase our range of 
vision and half close our eyes to blend the isolated facts, 
we find that the good ship Hardware, with her two inde- 
pendent crews, one running the port and the other the star- 
board engine, each without any regard whatever for what 
the other is doing, is running a very broken course, waste- 
ful of time and wasteful of fuel. 

The manufacturers show signs of mending their ways 
but the jobbers have yet to give those signs, after which, 


each helping the other, that unnecessary scarecrow of 
present day trading, “ selling at cost,” will become a thing 
of the past. 


When a Buyer Has Played Manufacturers Against 
One Another, 

made a few exaggerated statements, bluffed here and 
bluffed there, and has finally pounded the price of a com- 
modity to within an ace of its life, he honestly believes 
that he has done something “ great.” Well, this is what 
he has done: He has brought the manufacturer face to 
face with the problem of selling goods at demoralized 
prices without losing money, he will speed up his ma- 
chines, he will push his production, he will cut down the 
quality of raw material and of supplies, and as a necessary 
consequence quality will be at a discount and inspection 
will relax. Push your manufacturer on price and he will 
fall victim to one of the worst diseases in the manufac- 
turing world, the Tonnage Craze. 


See What the Tonnage Craze 


has done for us during the past few years: The unre- 
liable tool steels that cause discouragement in our tool 
rooms, the “ bum ” castings with the air holes which turn 
up in the wrong places, the oval circles and the rhom- 
boidal rectangles that proceed from rolling mills which 
beat the world for speed and poor quality. Prosperity 
has bred competition, competition has bred low prices, 
low prices have bred poor quality. 

No doubt much of this tonnage craze is the result of 
cupidity and of the necessity of paying cash dividends on 
paper values, but the fact remains that demoralization of 
prices will bring about precisely the same results. The 
evil effects do not stop there, but sentiment does not find 
much place in business in this Age of Iron. 

It is an unfortunate fact that when prices drop many 
manufacturers believe they can make up for it on ton- 
nage. Spurts are given to production and, as a market 
must be found for the surplus, the immediate effect is 
to drop the prices still lower. Thus the common com- 
plaints of most manufacturers of staple articles—‘ No 
money in the business,” “ Life cut out of it,” &c. There 
is money in every legitimate business if it is run right, 


and it is “ hoggishness” or incapacity that will cut the 
life out of it. 


A Time Comes Inevitably as the Result of Cutting 
Prices 

when a manufacturer's business shows a handsome deficit 
on the capital engaged. Then comes the reaction. Manu- 
facturers come together in an endeavor to stop the cut- 
ting of prices and bring them up to a reasonable level. 
This is difficult work in the face of the utter lack of 
sympathy—the lack of understanding the facts in the 
case—which the jobbers display. It is not long before the 
buyer again pounds prices, and the chicken hearted among 
the manufacturers allowing themselves to be pounded, 
the associations break up and the whole cycle Sf opera- 
tions is resumed—the quick drops and the slow, painful 
rises; two years of prosperity to six of stagnation. 
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The Jobber’s Experience. 

So much for the manufacturer. Now, meanwhile, how 
has the jobber fared, on whose behalf the hard working— 
and, let me add, the well meaning—buyer has been 
slaughtering the manufacturer’s profits? He has fared 
very much the same way that the manufacturer has. 
He has sold the persecuted goods on smaller and smaller 
margins. The reason he has not noted anything unusual 
in the general volume of his business is that all goods 
are not persecuted at the same time. Nay, worse, the 
jobber has had to compete with the manufacturers them- 
selves for the trade of the dealers and of the small con- 
sumers. No associations of manufacturers means no dif- 


ferentials for jobbers—half a dozen and half a dozen 
gross fetch the same price. 


A Popular Fallacy. 

Every once in a while enthusiastic people start out to 
manufacture some Hardware staple. They believe there 
are millions in manufacturing—of any kind—and they 
point at the many who have made their fortunes in this 
way. They are not aware that most of the fortunes made 
in manufacturing within the last ten years have been 
made not by dividends, but by manipulations which can- 
not be carried on forever in the face of the public which 
is paying the costs. It is that very fallacy about the 
profits of manufacturing which causes these enthusiasts 
to start their little shop with 25 men and a gas engine 
making Shovels or Stove Bolts. They expect to do won- 
ders. As a rule they cause an immediate drop in prices— 
“We must get the volume.” Having no cost records to 
scare them, they only look for tonnage, tonnage, tonnage. 
The capital they have invested and the loans which they 
are able to negotiate keep them floating for a few years, 
after which, if they cannot get out by some clever manipu- 
lation, they go to the wall, leaving footsteps on the sands 
which are soon washed away by the tide of public de- 
lusions. 

Neither Moral Nor Fair. 

The jobber as a rule encourages these delusions. He 
sells his loyalty for a mess of Hardware which he buys 
below cost. Unawares, he has purchased stolen goods, for 
the loss is taken out of the pockets of the stockholders 
and note holders of the manufacturing concern by their 
officers and managers. It is not a manly, it is hardly 
an honest, way of conducting business to sell or to ex- 
pect to buy goods below their cost. It is neither moral 
nor fair, and any steps which will remedy this state of 
affairs should be welcome to upright and conscientious 
men. But as long as the business atmosphere lacks mor- 
ality, as it does at present, so long will this state of 
affairs prevail. Not until a roundabout but successful 
swindle is put on a par with a straight but unsuccessful 
one will conditions change. 

The regulating of prices by manufacturers, with free 
competition on quality and services under a liberal but 
strict State supervision of corporations, would be 

The Greatest Safeguard, 

the greatest boon which the jobber could wish for. If 
the manufacturers make fair profits they will allow lib- 
eral differentials to the jobbers who distribute their 
goods, and they will confine their sales to these jobbers 
and to the large independent consumers. The moment 
profits are cut the dealer and the small consumer will 
hear from the manufacturer who is seeking to save the 
differential for himself by cutting out the middleman—- 
the jobber. 

More mutual consideration, more public spirit and 
more care for the future are the blessings we need dur- 
ing the promising new year which is opening before us. 

ALFRED SANG. 
———__ i. 

A. MuGForD, engraver and electrotyper, Hartford, 
Conn., has purchased the plant and good will of the busi- 
ness conducted for many years by Wilbert C. Healy at 
Worcester, Mass., and will continue at the same location 
as heretofore. Mr.* Mugford’s facilities for the prompt 
execution of orders for engraving—wood, line or half- 
tone—and electrotyping are now exceptionally complete, 
the Worcester plant having one of the best equipped elec- 
trotyping foundries in the country. 
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Trade Winning Methods. 


Thts department wtll contain a description of approved methods of bringing customers to 
the store by means of newspaper advertising, circulars and such special expedients and methods 
as are found useful by enterprising and progressive Hardwaremen. 

al cordial invitation ts extendcd to merchants toco-operate in the effort to make it suggestive 
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and of practical use to the trade. 
TWO WINDOW DISPLAYS OF TOOLS. 


accompanying 
from photographs of displays of spring Gardening 
Tools and Carpenters’ Tools, arranged in the show win- 


illustrations reproductions 


ee 





Fig. 2.—-Carpenters’ Tools in a Show Window. 


dows of E. N. Howell Hardware Company, Dixon, Il. 
garden display is represented in Fig. 
The upper third of the back- 


The corner of a 
1, with cloth background. 


ground was of dull red and the lower part was black. 
rhe picture of the elk is set into the background to give 
depth to the scene. Tarred Paper was first laid on the 
floor and covered with fresh dirt, edged with newly cut 


sod. The shrubs were cut just before the buds were 





ready to burst into leaves. The veins were last year’s 
morning glories. The rail fence was made of Fence 
Rails, with a sample of Poultry Netting, upon one end 
of which was a card reading: “The old fence and the 
new.” In the window there was a fox, a quail, a part- 
ridge and a prairie chicken. In the front of the window 
were various Garden Tools and a bow] of Grass Seed. 

The display of Carpenters’ Tools shown in Fig. 2 
involved a considerable amount of work, resulting in a 
very artistic arrangement of the Tools. The boards were 
well balanced, with sufficient space between the different 
designs to avoid any suggestion of crowding. 


METHODS OF 
CULTIVATING TRADE. 


HE SEMINOLE HARDWARE COMPANY, Wewoka, 
T I. T.. tries to make and hold customers by always 
carrying complete stocks of the goods it handles, and dis- 
playing them in an attractive manner. The store is large 
and well lighted and Warren shelving is used to stock 
and display shelf Hardware. The company is a liberal 
advertiser in the local papers, using the best cuts ob- 
tainable. The newspaper advertising is devoted largely 
to agricuitural machinery. 


Mailing List Cards. 


Fig. 1 is a reproduction of one of the company’s mail- 
ing list cards, these being kept in a filing case. On the 
cards the company tries to keep a complete record of the 
doings of its customers and others whom it wishes to 
make customers, also of those with whom it does not 
wish to have business relations. The list includes the 
heads of all families in a radius as large as the com- 
pany may reasonably hope to reach. The company keeps 
hammering away at these with circulars, personal let- 
ters and trade literature. A good mimeograph is found 
invaluable in this work. Two country salesmen who look 
after the credit business. and at the same time are 
watching for new deals and prospective buyers, have 
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the entire mailing list copied into convenient memoran- 
dum books, in which they enter changes and corrections, 
as well as additions to the list from time to time. These 
notes are transferred to the cards. The list of names 

















Fig. 1.—Mailing List Card. 


was originally made up through the assistance of the 
postmasters in the company’s territory and from the 
records in the clerk’s office. 


Prospective Customers’ Cards. 

The reproduction of a prospective customer’s card in 
Fig. 2 shows how this class of customers and their prob- 
able wants are kept track of. When a man gives an 
idea of what he expects to buy at some future time a 
card is filled out containing this information and filed 
in the “ prospect” drawer of the file. On this card is 
kept a record of the letters written him, whether country 
salesman calls on him, and, finally, when he buys, or if 
the company fails to sell him why it failed. The de 
tails of this system may appear to entail a good deal of 



































Fig. 2.—Prospective Oustomers’ Card. 


“red tape,” but when once systematized the manager 
finds time to keep it up with the occasional help of one 
of the boys in the store. 


Marking Goods in Plain Figures. 


What is considered an important feature in the culti- 
vation of trade is the marking of all goods in plain 
figures. This policy has been adopted by the company as 
the result of many years’ successful experience in the 
Hardware business. 

2  —— 

CHARLES SPARKS, general manager of the retail de- 
partment of the Simmons Hardware Company, known as 
the “ Broadway Store,” at Broadway and St. Charles 
streets, St. Louis, Mo., has resigned his position, taking 
effect January 1. Mr. Sparks’ connection with the Sim- 
mons Company covers a period of 17 years, the last nine 
as general manager of the retail store. This branch of 
that great business is said to have quadrupled, approxi- 
mately, since Mr. Sparks became responsible for its con- 
duct. His plans for the future are as yet not fully ma- 
tured. 
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THE LONDON BUSINESS MAN 
AND HIS NEW YORK COUSIN. 


A LETTER FROM A VISITING ENGLISHMAN. 


ts London business man presents a remarkable 
contra type to his New York cousin, and, speaking 
generally, the difference between the manner of trans- 
acting business in New York and in the Old World 
metropolis is almost as great as the wide ocean which 
separates them. The Londoner is the quintessence of 
methodism and conventionality. He sleeps, awakes, 
dresses, eats, drinks, takes exercise, does his work and 
seeks pleasure with a rigid regularity and punctilious- 
ness which must appear to a stranger as a ludicrously 
monotonous existence. Yet, ’tis not so. There are very 
few people who go through the many vicissitudes and 
anxieties of this world with more self composure, satis- 
faction and greater pleasure than he. Averse to risky 
speculations and devoid of an oversanguine tempera- 
ment, he naturally devotes himself and his time to mat- 
ters of a certain character. He looks askance at ven- 
tures and prefers to dabble with undertakings that do 
not savor of precarious results. He knows the extent of 
his exchequer to a penny and knows, too, how much he 
can legitimately spare and play with, without sacrificing 
his social and business status and especially without dis- 
turbing his home, domestic relations and surroundings. 
He makes haste slowly in most things and hates to be 
unduly hurried; he is wont to spend much time, perhaps 
too much, in weighing pros and cons and in pondering 
over the problematic issue as to whether a certain de- 
cision or action would be strictly honorable. 


The Typical Routine of a Day. 


The average business man in London rises early, 
generally about 6 a.m., and having indulged in his 
matinal ablution and completed his physical exereises, he 
sits down to enjoy his morning repast, and punctually at 
a stated hour he leaves home for his office, either by 
carriage, train, "bus or afoot, meanwhile cursorily 
glancing over his newspaper. Arrived at the office he 
peruses his list of engagements for that day, for he con- 
ducts most of his business by appointment, and at once 
personally attends to his correspondence. The greater 
part. of the day is occupied in transacting previously 
arranged business, and not infrequently he makes it con- 
venient to have a desirable customer or friend call and 
lunch with him at his club. Occasionally he absents 
himself from the office to attend public or private meet- 
ings, or perchance to accompany his wife and family to a 
social function; now and again he goes to “ Lords” to 
witness an important county or intervarsity cricket 
match, to a race meeting, football match, boat race or 
matinee; but, whatever he does and wherever he goes 
is predetermined and nothing will divert him from pur- 
suing his wonted life by rule. When in town he hardly 
ever misses lunching at his club, and it is on very rare 
occasions he utilizes this—to him—sacred social city 
sanctum for business purposes. On returning to his 
office he resumes his daily routine, and finally he revises 
and signs his letters and departs for home, usually about 
5.30 p.m., leaving his officials working with the quietude 
and solemnity becoming an undertaker’s establishment. 


Dignity and Respect in a London Office. 


The average London office is permeated with an air 
of dignity, respect and politeness. There is no hustling 
or undue familiarity; smoking is as stringently prohib- 
ited as unbecoming attire is discountenanced. The prin- 
cipal or superior official is regarded and treated as an 
employer or superior should be—with proper respect. 
The subordinates on their part are taught to keep their 
place, but at the same time they are at all times treated 
kindly, courteously and with consideration. In offices 
where women and girls are employed, these are invari- 
ably allotted separate apartments, and always receive 
the politeness and attention worthy of their sex. 


The Commissionaire and His Functions. 


A familiar and very admirable official in most of the 
best London offices and establishments is the “ commis- 
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sionaire,” a uniformed retired soldier of mature years and 
good conduct. His duty is to attend to the wants of 
callers, and he does it in real disciplined military fashion. 
As you enter the office portals you find him on guard, as 
it were; he first looks for your card, in the absence of 
which he politely asks your name. Then usually the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensues : 

“Who do you wish to see, sir?” 

* Mp. ; is he in?” 

“Have you an appointment with him, sir?” 

“Na” 

“Then I am afraid it will not be possible for you to 
see him to-day; he is very busy and full of engagements, 
but I will take your name in as soon as he is at liberty 
if you will please be seated.” 

“Thank you; please tell him I wish to see him on a 
matter of importance, that I won’t keep him more than a 
few minutes.” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

The commissionaire leaves the visitor in a beautifully 
furnished waiting room, on the table of which will be 
found most of the daily newspapers, magazines, and 
other periodicals, as well as a variety of chosen books of 
general interest. Presently the official returns with the 
following announcement: 

“ier. presents his compliments and says he 
is very sorry, but that he is fully engaged for most of 
the day; but if you can make it convenient to call again 
in an hour he might be able to give you a short interview, 
or if you would rather write and make an appointment 
for another day it would be better.” 








The Londoner’s Way of Doing Business. 


When the interview does come off it takes place within 
the precincts of the principal’s own private office, which 
is safeguarded by closed doors against invasion or dis- 
turbance as long as the business lasts. The visitor is at 
once placed at his ease by a pleasant preliminary conver- 
sation, generally relating to social or current events of 
the day, and when actual business is reached he finds a 
patient, practical and considerate auditor. He must not, 
however, expect an immediate decision, for the Londoner 
will not jump at hasty conclusions. He takes his time 
and gives every matter which he has in hand serious and 
careful consideration. He is predisposed to act over- 
cautiously, but he generally does what bears the next 
day’s reflection, and particularly avoids acting in haste 
to repent at leisure. 

Of course this is not intended as a representation or 
illustration of all Londoners; it is a portrayal only of the 
old fashioned London business man, who is at the head 
of most of the best and well regulated metropolitan houses, 
and who finds himself in his commercial vocation either by 
inheritance, relationship, social connection or financial in- 
fluence... There are, it is true, many, very many, excep- 
tions. The most advanced is the Americanized Londoner, 
who is rapidly revolutionizing and propelling every phase 
of commercial and literary life in the metropolis. There 
are also very many people in London—as, perforce, must 
be in every city—of speculative and sanguine tendencies, 
of irregular habits and difficult to catch. Grasshopper- 
like, they flit from office to office, then to the Exchange, 
and on to the club, hotel or other such place, seeking and 
seizing all the chance business they can come across; 
and, although much in evidence, they are comparatively 
in the great minority and have little, if any, effect in dis- 
turbing the orthodox, steady and slow flow of London 
commercial life and status. 


The New York Business Man, 


New York, as it presents itself to me and according 
to my observation, has, if anything, a greater variety of 
business men than London, but the prominent and pre- 
dominant type here is unmistakable. He is unquestionably 
a prodigy in the commercial world. His natural brusque- 
ness, promptitude and power of handling matters of mag- 
nitude are unrivalled. Against long odds and within com- 
paratively a few years he has involuntarily contributed his 
great share in establishing or founding a city which is 
recognized indisputably as the most enterprising and 
businesslike center in the world. In the face of almost 
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insuperable difficulties and stubborn opposition he has 
successfully pioneered the vanguard of American com- 
mercial invasion, and penetrated and asserted himself 
conspicuously in both civilized and uncivilized countries, 

His growth has been as rapid as his success has been 
marvelously achieved, his indomitable pluck and energy 
in attacking powerful and established opposition and in 
launching monster undertakings are as admirable as his 
natural and businesslike method of accomplishing his 
task, and his willingness to amicably co-operate with his 
British and other rivals is as praiseworthy as the readi- 
ness of his competitors to embrace Americanization is 
commendable and wise. 

There is no gainsaying that the New Yorker as a 
business man has no equal; it is questionable, however, 
whether he enjoys as much real pleasure in the pursuit 
and acquisition of a colossal fortune as his less fortunate 
or less ambitious rivals. It is to be feared that he is too 
worldly, too grasping, too anxious to accomplish great 
things in the least possible time. He becomes highly strung 
and a victim of a highly nervous temperament. His 
chronic state of restlessness, his irrepressible energy, his 
promptness, his matter of fact speech and conduct, his 
apparent heedlessness of all that does not concern him, 
his abrupt treatment of matters which do not interest 
him, and his almost vicious seizure and practical manner 
of dealing with anything savoring of business are pe 
culiar traits in a typical New York business man. It 
matters not where or under what circumstances you meet 
him, he is forever intent on doing business. Business is 
his sole theme. 


The Genus Young America. 


All this has special reference to the adult male, but 
the same business aptitude is discernible in the youth, 
who, with his parents’ concurrence, is eager to leave 
school at the earliest moment to embark in business, and 
a business where he can better himself. If one place 
does not suit him he unhesitatingly leaves it for another 
and again another—not particular as to the character of 
the vocation—until at last he finds abundant scope for his 
ambition to become a successful business man, The same 
spirit is present in many of the fair sex, and however 
unsexed her position or occupation may appear to the 
stranger, she revels in fulfilling manly pursuits and in 
competing with her male rivals in every branch of busi- 
ness life, and, to her credit be it admitted, she succeeds 


astonishingly. 
a 


NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE ‘COM- 
PANY’S SMOKER. 


ORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo., on the evening of December 22 gave 
a smoker at the Missouri Athletic Club to a large num- 
ber of its salesmen. All the officers of the company were 
present. A novel and amusing feature, which created a 
great deal of merriment, was contests for two hand- 
some scarf pins. In one contest 25 items in the Hard- 
ware, Cutlery and Sporting Goods lines, without tags or 
marks, were laid before the salesmen, and each man was 
required to place a valuation upon each item on a sheet 
of paper provided for that purpose. In the other con- 
test each salesman was supplied with a list of 25 staple 
Hardware items, and was required, from memory, to 
enter opposite each item the selling price. The great va- 
riety of prices given in both contests was the cause of 
much good natured raillery. The prize for judging the 
value from the article itself was won by J. A, Ballew of 
Tennessee. The prize for prices on staple items was car- 
ried off by W. R. Beesley of Arkansas. ‘This was the first 
of a series of four smokers to be given by this company 
to its salesmen. ‘These meetings are of the most informal 
character. Some of the experiences related by the sales- 
men were not only amusing but very instructive, espe- 
cially to a number of the younger salesmen present. The 
president congratulated the salesmen upon their success- 
ful efforts the past year. He stated that the business of 
the house had been very satisfactory, and showed a sub- 
stantial increase over last year. 
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CANADIAN TARIFF ON AMER- 
ICAN GOODS. 


HE new regulations promulgated by the Canadian 
T Government at Ottawa pertaining to customs duties 
on imports from the United States, which became opera- 
tive October 1, 1904, owing to the annoyance and con- 
fusion occasioned both Canadian importers and exporters 
from the United States, have not been enforced during 
the interim between that date and January 1, 1905, in 
order to give all interested parties a reasonable time to 
accommodate themselves to the radically changed condi- 
tions. With the advent of 1905, however, no goods will 
be passed through Canadian custom houses unless re- 
quirements concerning invoices and prices are complied 
with. The accompanying form of invoice is that pre- 
scribed by the Canadian officials, and which must be 
used in billing goods to Canada. The following certificate 
of value is prescribed for invoices of goods sold and ex- 
ported to Canada, to be signed by the exporter or by a 
partner, official or employee of the exporter having a 
knowledge of the facts certified to, and to be written, 
printed or stamped on the invoice, viz.: 

I, the undersigned, do hereby certify as follows: 

2;, TE: ST cies C86 BARU ib ck ch ie ce eos of the 


exporter of the goods in the within invoice mentioned or de- 
scribed ; 


2. That the said invoice is in all respects correct and true; 

3. That the said invoice contains a true and full statement 
showing the price actually paid or to be paid for the said goods, 
the actual quantity thereof, and all charges thereon; 

4. That the said invoice also exhibits the fair market value 
of the said goods at the time and place of their direct exporta- 
tion to Canada and as when sold at the same time and place in 
like quantity and condition for home consumption, in the prin- 
cipal markets of the country whence exported directly to Canada, 
without any discount er deduction for cash, or on account of 
any drawback or bounty, or on account of any royalty actually 
payable thereon or payable thereon when sold for home con- 
sumption but not payable when exported, or on account of the 
exportation thereof or for any special consideration whatever ; 

5. That no different invoice of the goods mentioned in said 
invoice has been or will be furnished to any one; and 

6. That no arrangement or understanding affecting the pur- 
chase price of the said goods has been or will be made or entered 
into between the said exporter and purchaser or by any one on 
behalf of either of them, either by way of discount. rebate, sal- 
ary, compensation or in any manner whatsoever other than as 
shown in the said invoice. 

7. Whereas German goods are subject to a surtax in Canada. 
I certify that none of the articles included in this invoice are 
the product or manufacture of Germany, and that the chief 
value of none of such articles was produced in Germany, save 
and except all articles opposite which the word ‘ Germany” is 
written on this invoice. 
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* Insert the word partner. manager, chief clerk or principal 
official, giving rank as the case may be. 

The above form of certification can be printed on back 
of invoice, as is done by the John Polhemus Printing Com- 
pany, 121 Fulton street, New York, which has the blanks 
on sale for the convenience of exporters or shippers in 
this market. 

As a result of the new regulations the following addi- 
tional points are to be noted: 

NUMBERING OF PACKAGES.—Shipments of more than 
one case or package must show contents of each and be 
numbered from 1 up, or consecutively from any num- 
ber selected as a starting point, so that the exact con- 
tents in each case, barrel, &c., are indicated on the invoice. 

EXPRESS SHIPMENTS.—With each express shipment 
there must be three certified invoices, two to accompany 
the goods and a third for the customer. 

FREIGHT SHIPMENTS.—Freight shipments require three 
certified invoices, which should be sent to the customer, 
two to be filed by the customer at the custom house. 
All invoices must be certified to in accordance with the 
printed form on each invoice, the invoices conforming to 
prescribed Canadian specifications. 

Farr MARKET VALUE.—These words in the Canadian 
regulations are understood to apply to a fair market 
value of the goods in the United States. Where there is 
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more than 5 per cent. difference between the fair Ameri- 
can value and the price made for Canadian market the 
customs official in Canada computes the duty on the 
American price, and after allowing the importer in 
Canada the benefit of the 5 per cent. lower price there 
is added to the regular tariff charge the difference be- 
tween the permissible price and anything in excess of it. 
Anything below the American price less an extra 5 per 
cent. must be added to the duty paid by the importer. 
For example, if a fair market value in the United States 
is 50 per cent. discount from list, the merchant in Canada 
cannot obtain the goods without penalty at better than 
50 and 5 per cent. discount. If for any reason the mer- 
chandise is billed lower, say at 60 per cent. discount, the 
difference between 50 and 5 and 60 per cent. would be 
calculated and added to the regular duty based on a 50 
and 5 per cent. cost. 

The purpose of the new regulations is to prevent 
American manufacturers possessed of a surplus stock 
from dumping it in that market at low prices to the 
detriment of Canadian manufacturers. The enforcement 
of the new rules will probably have a tendency to compel 
American manufacturers desirous of selling in that mar- 
ket to operate factories on Canadian soil, as some are 
already doing and others arranging to do. To what 
extent it will interfere with existing trade relations and 
the growing volume of importations from this country 
into Canada remains to be seen. 


——_—_o+e — 


STUDY THE METHODS OF OTHERS. 


BY OBSERVER. 


HINGS and conditions, no matter how unnatural or 
T how wrong, seem perfectly right to us as we become 
accustomed to them. This is just as true in store keep- 
ing as in life generally. It is human nature for man to 
become a part of his surroundings. It pays to shake the 
dust of familiar paths from your shoes occasionally. 
Change of scene brings new ideas. It helps the mind, 
helps the body, makes a stronger man. Ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred it helps to make a bigger, better busi- 
ness. 


Too Close to His Business. 

The average local Hardwareman is too close to his own 
business. He sees the same store, the same shelves, the same 
fixtures, the same faces, day after day, until it becomes sec- 
ond nature for him to accept all conditions—good, bad and 
indifferent—exactly as they are, and he gets to a point 
where he fails to distinguish one from another. That has 
been the first step backward in many a flourishing busi- 
ness. 

There’s a Hardware merchant in a southern New York 
village who hasn’t been five miles away from his own 
store in five years. He’s up at five o’clock in the morning. 
He feeds and cares for his own delivery horse. He opens 
his own store at six o’clock, has it partly swept out and 
dusted before the first clerk shows his face. He works 
harder than any other man in the store all through the 
day, and often goes back at night to make a complete job 
of it. Commendable industry? Yes—but that business 
hasn’t cleared a cent above expenses in the last three 
years! 

Where the Fault Lies. 

Generally speaking, business conditions in his locality 
are as good as ever. Merchants in other lines are making 
reasonable gains. But hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
business—hundreds more than ought to go naturally—are 
going to a nearby city. The fault is not with the loca- 
tion, nor the store itself, but with the store management 
and the store keeper. If he would spend a single day in 
that city where much of his trade is going, he could 
gather ideas enough to keep his working force busy on 
improvements for a week—inexpensive improvements. 

An Excellent Investment. 

That man will tell you that he cannot afford the trip. 
He really thinks that he cannot afford it. But he can. 
The cost of it would be one of the best investments that 
he ever made. His application to business shows him to 
be diligent by nature. A man of his temperament 
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couldn’t possibly spend a day among contemporary stores 
in another city without learning something at ever) 
turn. It is not because he isn’t observant that he has 
failed to grasp new ideas. It is because he has not per- 
mitted himself to go where the ideas are to be seen in 
execution. On the other hand, it isn’t a lack of ob- 
servance that makes him fail to see the faults in his 
own store. It’s his long and close association with them 
which has made him a part of them. On his return from 
a trip of this character he’d be astonished to find the 
true conditions prevailing under his own roof. There 
are far too many Hardwaremen struggling along in this 
same rut. 
Modern Business Built on Ideas. 

Ideas are the very cornerstone of modern business in 
every line. The aggressive, up to date, successful busi- 
ness man wants ideas. He travels far and wide in 
search of them. He pays enormous prices to obtain them 
from others. The biggest men in the retail business to- 
day are the keenest observers of the actions of their 
competitors. The owner of one of the greatest businesses 
in New York City recently made a 1000-mile journey to 
investigate the workings of a single branch of a con- 
temporary store in a distant city. The trip resulted in 
the adoption of a simple plan which has netted the estab- 
lishment thousands of dollars in less than six months. 

Visit Great Trade Centers. 

Visit the greatest trade center that you can afford to 
reach. While there try to land some special merchan- 
dise drives to serve as business boomers when you re- 
turn home. But the greatest good that your business 
can derive from your trips will be from the things that 
you see and remember—the good business ideas that 
you take home in your head. Good head work counts 
immensely in business nowadays. The man who suc- 
ceeds is the man who thinks. 


Good Trade Papers. 

Next to your own observation your trade papers are 
your best friends. Those that are conscientiously con- 
ducted are constantly on the alert for new ideas and 
new methods. If you read them carefully you are bound 
to think. That’s a step in the right direction. 

——_»- ———_———_ 


CALENDARS, ETC. 


CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC Toot ComPaANy, Cleveland, 
Ohio: An attractive pictorial hanger calendar. 

BEALL Bros., Alton, Ill.: Card of felicitation, bearing 
“ A Twig from Our Christmas Tree.” 

THE G. Drouve ComMPANy, Bridgeport, Conn.: Hanger 
monthly calendar. 

CHARTER OAK Stove & RANGE ComPANy, St. Louis, 
Mo.: Set of blotters with celluloid covering, conveying 
the company’s good wishes for the new year. 

SICKELS, PRESTON & NuTTING Company, Davenport, 
Iowa: “Modern Paintings,” a beautiful collection of 
half a dozen colored reproductions from the original 
paintings. 

NortaH & Jupp Mra. Company, New Britain, Conn.: 
An attractive folder, carrying greetings to customers and 
the trade generally. 

JoHn Rourke & Son, Savannah, Ga.: A mammoth 
pictorial hanger calendar. : 

THE HorcuHxKiss Bros. Company, Torrington, Conn. : 
Black leather covered diary and memorandum book for 
the vest pocket. 

Cc. H. Casey, Jordan, Minn.: An attractive pictorial 
hanger calendar for the new year. 

F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio: Large poster and 
calendar, in which attention is attractively called to 
their line of Pumps, Hay Tools, &c. 


oe 
The Weinsheimer Hardware Company, recently in- 


corporated, has opened a new store in Milwaukee, Wis., 
at 2401-2403 Walnut street. The active members of the 
company are A. Weinsheimer, R. C. Freihube and Edwin 
Kraus, all of whom have had long experience as Hard- 
waremen. The company will carry a complete line of 
Hardware, Stoves and General House Furnishings. 
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TRADE ITEMS. 


WarrEN D. RoLtins, who conducts the foreign trade 
of John G. Rollins & Sons, 15 Whitehall street, New 
York, at their branch houses, 124 Holborn, London, E. C., 
and 12 Lancelots Hey, Liverpool, England, has arrived 
in New York on his annual visit to the various manufac- 
turers in the United States represented by the house. 
He speaks of a more cheerful feeling in trade circles in 
Great Britain for some months past and says a satisfac- 
tory business is anticipated for 1905. His headquarters 
for the remainder of his stay will be at their New York 
address, 


JoHN 8. Lene’s Son & Co., 93 Reade street, New York, 
wholesale dealers in Bicycle and Automobile Supplies, 
Accessories, &¢., will move to 33 Murray street, north- 
west corner of Church street, January 3 next. They 
have secured a lease of the premises, which includes for 
their purposes the street floor and two commodious base- 
ments, thus enabling them to consolidate under one roof 
their sales department and warehouse. This will also 
permit them to pay more attention to Supplies for Auto- 
mobiles and especially Automobile Tires. 

THE PrRITCHARD-STRONG CoMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., 
successor to Pritchard Mfg. Company, advises us that 
its new factory is rapidly nearing completion and that 
it will soon be in the market with new lines of metal 
novelties, including Lanterns, Bread Mixers, Sink Strain- 
ers and other useful household utensils. The company 
expects that the new features which will distinguish its 
products will make them of special interest to the con- 
sumer and the trade. 

SCHWABACHER HARDWARE CoMPpaNy, Seattle, Wash., 
in January will move into its large new building, which 
has been under construction for the past few months. 
The building, which is modern and up to date in all re- 
spects, is 75 x 247 feet, eight stories and basement, and 
in connection with a one-story warehouse for the accom- 
modation of heavy goods will put the company in excel- 
lent position to handle its constantly growing trade. 

THE Patron Paint Company will have a conference 
of its representatives in Milwaukee, Wis., on January 3, 
4 and 5, at which it is expected about 100 officers and 
salesmen will be present. The session will close with a 
banquet at the Hotel Pfister. 

A. Trepway & Sons HagDWARE COMPANY, Dubuque, 
Iowa, has purchased the stock of Heavy and Shelf Hard- 
were carried by the Schreiber, Conchar & Westphal Com- 
pany, also of Dubuque, and the first of the year will move 
its office and Shelf Goods department to the building for- 
merly occupied by the latter company at 761 to 767 Iowa 
street. The Tredway Company will continue to occupy its 
buildings at 465-471 Iowa street. This purchase will give 


the Tredway Company an especially large stock in Shelf 
and Heavy Hardware lines. 


SarGeNT & Co., 149-158 Leonard street, New York, 


have issued an ingeniously illustrated booklet about 
House Door Locks. There is a series of illustrations 


numbered from one to five, so that when looked at in 


numerical order, with the brief explanatory type matter, 


the appearance and mechanism of their Easy Spring 
Locks are made plain. 


—++e—____ 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are 
requested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, éc., one copy for our Catalogue Department in New 
York and another for our London office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be made 


besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list 
in this column, 


ASPHALT RUBBER PAINT CoMPaNy, Washington, D. C.: 
Circulars relative to Beckwith’s Asphalt Rubber Roofing 
Paint. 

‘ 

Henry J. WEIBLE, Delphos, Ohio: Circular calling at- 


tention to his specialty of Hand Shaved Handles, which 
are made from selected second growth hickory. 
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SCOFIELD COMPANY’S NEW STORE. 


HE SCOFIELD COMPANY, which has stores at 
T Sturgeon Bay and Sawyer, Wis., has recently com- 
pleted a new store at the former place, to which the ac- 
companying illustrations relate. The company has an 
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varied lines of goods which are carried, including Heavy 
and Shelf Hardware, Cutlery, Sporting Goods, Iron and 
Steel, Wood Stock, Paints and Oils, Mill Supplies, Ship 
Chandlery, Pumps, Windmills, Stoves, Ranges, &c. The 
company also conducts a tin shop and does steam fitting 
and plumbing. 
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Fig. 2.—Right Hand Side of Satesroom. 


olc and well established business, so that its long ex- 
perience in the diversified requirements of an extensive 
clientage has enabled it to amply provide improved fa- 
cilities for the stocking, displaying and handling of the 


The building is a substantial one of cut stone, with a 
warehouse in the rear. The front of the store is shown 
in Fig. 1, the plate glass extending to iu2 second story, so 
that it conveys the idea of one large display window. A 
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row of electric window reflectors extends the full length 
of the upper and lower fronts at the center sash bar, re- 
sulting in a fine effect when lighted. The show windows 
are floored with Chinese matting, the back being covered 


with green burlap. 
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The arrangement of the entire central group of show- 
cases is illustrated in Fig. 3. These are lighted by elec- 
tricity and each contains a separate line of goods, such 
as Pocket Cutlery, Fishing Tackle, Revolvers and Sport- 
ing Goods, Razors, Strops, Barbers’ Soap, Hones, Mani- 


fig. 3.—Showcases in Center of Salesroom. 


- 


Fig. 4.—Left Hand Side of Salesroom. 


In Fig. 2 the right hand side of he salesroom is 


cure Sets and Shaving Brushes, Bicycle Goods, Cameras 


shown, illustrating the arrangement of Kitchen Utensils 
on one side, tue stairway toward the rear and a portion 
of the showcases in the center of the room. The room 
has a metallic ceiling, which is high, permitting a large 
amount of shelving space to be utilized to advantage. 


and Photographic Supplies, Shears an< Scissors, Silver 
and Nickel Table Ware, &c. In the immediate vicinity 
is the stock of Bicycles, the floor space occupied by them 
being covered with red carpet. 

The left hand side of the salesroom, with office in the 
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rear, is shown in Fig. 4. Within the inclosure formed by Hatchets and Hand Axes, Guns, Fishing Rods, Bit 
the central showcases is a long case of drawers, with Braces, Drawing Knives, &c. Underneath the cases are 
drawers, and above and toward the back Warren shelving 
for Hardware. 

A portion of the catalogue case, located in the private 
office, is shown in Fig. 5, with sliding glass doors above 
and drawers below. Each drawer is numbered, and con- 
tains circulars, samples, &c. Entered in an index, such 
as is used in connection with account books, are the num- 
bers of the drawers, with their contents placed opposite. 
This has proved a very convenient way to keep track of 
catalogues. 

On the second floor is a showroom, Fig. 6, containing 
Bathroom Outfits and a model kitchen. In the latter a 
Range is set up ready for use, with a Slop Sink, Kitchen 
Sink and a Work Table, with samples of everything new 
for kitchen use. There is also a lavatory. By this plan 
goods are displayed to better advantage than if sur- 
rounded by other stock. 

A portion of the front of the warehouse is shown in 
Fig. 7, together with the method of handling heavy goods. 
The 6-inch steel I-beam is about 20 feet long. The travel- 
ing hoist has a %4-ton differential chain block. with -eaw 
and grab hooks to hook onto a barrel, box or Stove, any 
of which may thus be easily lifted clear of the floor or 
wagon and transported in or out, as the case may be. 
A trap door in the floor of the warehouse admits of any- 
Fig. 5.—Oatalogue Case in Private Office. thing being lifted from the basement or lowered into it. 





Fiy. 6.—Showroom on Second Floor. 





Fig. 7.—Handling Heavy Goods at Warehouse. Fig. 8.—Barn Door Rail in Warehouse. 


Scales, Meat Choppers, &c., on the top. The wall cases The tin shop is on the second floor of the warehouse, 
on the left of the entrance, shown in Fig. 4, are each the shop being lighted on three sides. A feature of the 
devoted to a separate line of goods, as Hammers, shop is the Stove blacking room, where a Stove can be 





a 
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taken apart or blacked and repaired, and not be dis- 
turbed if the workman is obliged to leave his work for 
a time. 

A portion of the interior of the warehouse is illus- 
trated in Fig. 8, showing especially the way Barn Door 
Rail is kept. 

A dynamo in the basement furnishes the lighting, and 
also operates a force pump, with a line of pipe extending 
to the store front and back, where hose connections are 
placed for washing windows, &c. The pump is also used 
for filling a large tank in the upper story, which supplies 
water for lavatories and closets in toilet rooms on each 
floor. 

———_4--o———— 


BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, HASTINGS pean 
10 Norro_k St., LONDON, W. C., December 17, 1904 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 


HE condition of the Ivory market is attracting some 
attention. Since the Ivory sales in July every de- 
scription of Ivory suitable for making handles for Cutlery 
has jumped 30 to 35 per cent., a very important factor in 
the manufacture of Cutlery. Heavy American offers are 
the cause of this, the chief American buyers being Arnold 
Cheney & Co. of New York and Wood & Brooks of Buf- 
falo. These firms practically monopolized the October 
sales in Antwerp, to the exclusion of British and Con- 
tinental buyers. Prices were driven up from £44 per 
hundredweight in April to £66 in October for precisely 


the same article. At these high prices Sheffield and London: 


buyers were obliged to stand aside, while the large Con- 
tinental houses were almost equally out of it. The posi- 
tion for the future is not too promising. Even if the next 
sales experience a cessation of American competition— 
which those best informed do not in the least anticipate— 
the stocks in the hands of the English and Continental 
buyers are so depleted through their inability to obtain 
their normal supplies at the last two quarterly sales that 
there is almost a certainty of prices further advancing. An 
idea seems prevalent among country ironmongers and 
buyers of Cutlery generally that Ivory cutters and Cut- 
lery manufacturers almost rejoice in dear Ivory. The 
exact opposite is the case; for more Ivory Cutlery is sold 
and more profit made when Ivory is at a reasonable price. 

The present position of the Hardware and Cutlery 


trades is analyzed as follows: 

Brass Work, Bedstead Making, &éc.—Employment was bad 
in the Brass trade generally, but was better than a month 
ago, though not so good as a year ago. 

Nuts, Bolts, Nails, éc.—Employment with Nut and Bolt 
makers was moderate in Birmingham and Smethwick; in South 
Wales and at Dudley it was dull. In Birmingham employment 
was moderate with Cut Nail makers and quiet with makers of 
Wire Nails and Machine Made Rivets. In the Blackheath dis- 
trict employment with the makers of Wrought Nails and Rivets 
was slack. 

Tubes.—-In this branch employment generally was slack. 

Chains, Anchors, Anvils, Vises, éc.—With Chain makers 
employment at Cradley was slack; at Gateshead it was fair; 
at Pontypridd it continued very slack. Anchor smiths were 
slack at Cradley and at Pontypridd. With the Anvil and Vise 
makers in the Dudley district employment was slightly better. 
In Birmingham and West Bromwich employment was fair in 
the Axle trade, and also with the Spring makers at West Brom- 
wich ; at Wednesbury it was good, and with Railway Tire mak- 
ers it had improved. Employment was slack with makers of 
Harness Gear at Walsall. 

Locks, Keys and General Hardware.—tiIn the Lock, Key and 
Latch trade employment continued bad. With the Hollow Ware 
trades generally it was quiet; it was bad at West Bromwich 
With makers of plantation and Brazil Hoes at Wednesbury it 
was good. In the smaller Hardware trades it was quiet. 

Files, Edge Tools, éc.—In these trades employment was 
moderate to slack. 

Cutlery, €c.—In the Sheffield Cutlery trades employment was 
generally slack. In the Fish Hovk trade at Redditch employ- 
ment was good. _ 

Sheet Metal, €c.—In London the Zine workers and the Tin 
and Iron Plate workers were very slack. At Birmingham it 
was fair in the Iron Plate and Rolled Metal trades, and moderate 
in the Tin Plate branch. At the Lye there was some improve- 
ment in the Iron Plate trade. At Bristol, Exeter, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Hull and Dundee it was fair. 

Wire Work.—Wire drawers and Wire weavers generally were 
fairly employed. With Wire workers at Manchester there was 
a further improvement. 
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Walter P. Notcutt. 


Walter P. Notecutt of Bristol House, Holborn Viaduct, 
informs me that he is visiting America, not only to con- 
solidate his business connections, but also to extend them. 
This gentleman has now been vigorously pushing Ameri- 
can agencies for four years and has made a success of it. 
During the past few years not only have British manu- 
facturers been alertly on the defence, but American ex- 
porters have been spasmodic in supplies to an irritating 
degree. Walter P. Notcutt has not only succeeded in keep- 
ing his customers supplied with goods, but has sold his 
goods in increasing proportions. He now employs sev- 
eral assistant travelers, who cover Great Britain and 
Ireland. His system is: (@) Absolute direct representa- 
tion; (b) full disclosure of all business transacted; (c) 
invoicing direct; (d) separate set of books for each prin- 
cipal; (e) separate banking accounts for each principal. 

It will be observed that Walter P. Notcutt by these 
methods: builds up a valuable trade connection for Ameri- 
can-houses, a connection which increases and grows under 
the control.of the American house. The system has taken 
a long time to inaugurate and has involved considerable 
capital expenditure, as remuneration is by results, and 
with travelers, offices and warehouse; expenses are con- 
siderable. Mr. Notcutt soon found that to supply cus- 
tomers not only promptly but even in small quantities it 
would be necessary to carry stock. He therefore arranged 
with his principals to receive stock on consignment, and 


-~this has proved a valuable factor in the conduct of the 


business.. He returns either monthly or quarterly, as 
desired, the’ stock aecount to headquarters, so that the 
exact position is. always’ known to his principals. Inas- 
much as small beginnings necessitate sample orders, he 
has been enabled to open a nuniber of new accounts which 
would otherwise have been impossible had he depended 
upon New York shipments. 

In the warehouse, among the goods stored, I noticed 
the manufactures of several well-known firms. 

There are two classes of trade cultivated by Walter 
P. Notcutt. He is in friendly relation with the jobbers 
and the tool dealers throughout the country, but it must 
be remembered that London transacts not far from 80 
per cent of the export business to the British Colonies. 
This department is also being successfully tackled, and is 
worth the attention of American houses seeking a connec- 
tion with South Africa, Australia, India or elsewhere. 

I heard the other day of a case where an advertise- 
ment in The Iron Age of a novelty had led to consider- 
able business. This is only one of a number of cases and 
it may be interesting to show the value of advertising for 
foreign business. A number of agents over here are on 
the qui vive and this should be remembered. 

Mr. Notcutt will be in New York December 30, and let- 
ters will reach him addressed in care of The Iron Age. 


——+-e—__- 


HARDWARE STOCKS IN BRAZIL. 


FROM A SPECIAL CONTRIBUTOR. 


HE American representative of a London financial 
T syndicate, recently returned from an investigation 
into the condition of several industries connected with the 
railways and the interior carrying trade of Brazil, and 
who is especially familiar with the American Hardware 
trade, writes interestingly concerning trade in the pro- 
vincial cities of that distant country. While stopping at 
Pousso Alto, a town in the Province of Minhas Geraes, 
he happened to be present when an account of stock was 
being taken by a local Hardware merchant, and, having 
been accorded permission to make some notes of the in- 
cident, he jotted down in shorthand a pretty full inven- 
tory of the dealer’s wares. Among these were some items 
of a peculiar nature. We follow the account and com- 
ments as they appear in the traveler’s notes: 


Progress of Civilization. 


“Three dozen pairs of Handcuffs! * called the stock 
clerk. 

“Hold on a moment,” I said. “What were these 
Handcuffs for, Senhor Sequeira?’ 
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“For the slaves,’ he replied. “These bracelets have 
been carried on my stock book for more than forty years. 
Just three dozen pairs; no more, no less. They cost me 
5 milreis a pair, altogether 180 milreis, and that, too, 
when milreis were at par. In American money this would 
amount to nearly $100 gold. The outlay at compound 
interest for forty years would bring the cost up to $1600. 
It is absolute ruin.” Here he flung a handful of them on 
the floor with a gesture of disgust. 

“ Never sell any of them?” 

“Not a pair. Why, sir, the slaves were so humble, so 
submissive, so inoffensive, that they never revolted, even 
though some of them were whipped to death. You could 
lead them by the nose. As for the Handcuffs, I was a 
fool to buy them.” 


Penny Wise, Pound Foolish, Salesmanship. 


“ What induced you to commit such a folly?” 

“IT was young, inexperienced and new to the trade. 
A Birmingham salesman who came this way flattered 
and humbugged me, then induced me to sign an order for 
these and other useless wares, some of which are still on 
my shelves. Look here,” he continued, dragging down 
from the shelves package after package of Japanned Tea 
Trays and Waiters. “ Here are sets of 12, 16, 20 and 24 
inch Trays and dozens of 12-inch Waiters, more than I 
can hope to sell in a century. I signed for a whole caskful 
without knowing it.” 


Shortsighted Trickery. 


“ Wasn’t the order written out in your own language?” 

“Yes; but it was so cunningly done that I was un- 
aware how large it was. It read something like this: 
‘1 doz. ea. 12 to 24 in. Trays, Nos. 250 to 260, inclusive.’ 
That doesn’t look like a big order, does it? Well, it 
almost broke me. I had to call on my relatives to help 
me out. The amount of the invoice, together with the 
duties, charges and carriage up from Rio, came to over 
$1000 in American gold.” 


More Sleepers. 


The stock clerk continued his inventory. Among the 
items was a lot of single barreled muzzle loading Pis- 
tols, over a foot in length, with bores not much bigger 
than a pea. Next came sundry packages of Sheffield bone- 
handled Table Knives, with two-prong Forks. A few pack- 
ages with ivory handles had three-prong Forks. One 
package had four-prong Forks. Not a single plated Fork 
in the lot. I asked about this. He said he had never 
carried plated Forks, so I dropped the subject. “ Pocket 
Cutlery,” called the clerk. This was a miscellaneous lot, 
some from Sheffield, some from Solingen, none from the 
United States. Among other items was a number of 
coarse, single bladers, incased in cast iron dogs, an an- 
cient acquaintance. To my surprise he said they were 
good sellers. The Scissors were all of German manufac- 
ture, ill made and dear. 


Fertile Territory for Ambitious Americans. 


Butcher Knives came next. Some of these had the 
well-known Wade & Butcher stamp. A few were of 
French make. These, he said, sold best. Razors, all Ger- 
man; not bad, but all very dear. He hadn’t one that he 
could afford to sell for less than 10 milreis (about $2). 
When he came to the Carvers and Forks he exhibited 
with great pride a few sets made by the Meriden Cut- 
lery Company. “I bought these in Rio some years ago,” 
said Senhor Sequeira. They are some of your own coun- 
try’s goods. They help to sell the others, so I am not 
anxious to part with them. If, as you say, these houses 
manufacture full lines of Cutlery equal to these samples, 
why don’t they send their salesmen out here with them? 
Is the home demand so great that they have no desire 
to export their goods to foreign countries?” 


Maaufacturers’ Direct Representatives Best Intro- 
ducers. 


“No; but they depend on the commission houses in 
Rio to sell their goods in Brazil.’ 

He laughed. “A poor stick to lean upon are the com- 
mission houses. They have their own lines to sell, and 
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if they order any American goods at all it is to help sell 
their German wares. The commission houses! Ahi! 
Quel tonterias!” or something to that effect. 


Museum Relics. 


The exhibit of carpenters’ tools was ludicrous. These 
consisted for the most part of Hand Adzes, Hammers, 
Hatchets, Axes and a few Chisels, Rip and Hand Saws, 
Augers, Gimlets and Awls. He hadn’t a Back Saw or a 
Plane in stock. No Braces and Bits, no Spirit Levels, no 
Calipers nor Compasses, no Foot Rules, only metrical 
Measuring Tapes. The whole of his meager stock was of 
Sheffield make—coarse, heavy and ill balanced. The 
Hammers had no claws, the Axes had almost straight 
helves and were so badly balanced that, as compared 
with a modern American Axe, they would require double 
the labor to wield them. 


Clodern Labor Saving Tools Unknown. 


He had never seen a full set of carpenters’ tools, and 
it is doubtful if he knew their names or uses. Upon 
being asked if there were no carpenters in Pousso Alto, 
he replied yes, there were, but they used the Hand Adze 
for most purposes, even for planing, and unless we sent 
a man along with the tools I spoke of to show how 
they should be used he was afraid there would be no 
sale for them. I couldn’t make him appreciate the econ- 
omy of labor which they would effect. Labor was cheap 
enough, he said—a milreis (20 cents) per diem. I then 
advanced the idea of superior workmanship, better re- 
sults, better furniture, better houses, and the like. He 
thought that what they had was good enough. 


Other [Merchants Anxious to Progress. 


I am glad to be able to say that such was not the 
opinion of the other Hardware merchants I talked with. 
Some of them were eager for improvement and thought 
that better tools would make better workmen, and, more- 
over, that the planters and citizens would appreciate 
and be willing to pay for advancement. One house at 
which I stopped, at Santa Lucia, had been built by work- 
men brought from Rio by the Conde d’Eu, a Bourbon 
Prince, who had married a daughter of Emperor Dom 
Pedro. It was of much superior workmanship and the 
envy of all the planters in the vicinity. 


Hardware Common Here Unknown in Brazil. 


The Builders’ Hardware in this merchant’s stock was 
of the same antiquated character as the rest. No round- 
headed nor Brass Screws, no Wire Nails nor Brads, no 
fancy Butts or Hinges. The Door Locks, Bolts and 
Latches were cumbrous, heavy and dear. Spring Hinges, 
Door Springs, Brass Butts and a host of other familiar 
items were conspicuous by their absence. The contractor 
who undertook to erect a modern dwelling in provincial 
Brazil would have to import his entire stock of Hard- 
ware, or else be content with a meager variety and fancy 
prices at Rio. I never saw a decent bricklayer’s Trowel 
in the whole of my journey beyond the railway lines, cov- 


ering over 600 miles of equestrian travel and embracing | 


probably 100 towns and villages. Metal Ceilings and nu- 
merous other items in common use in the United States 
are practically unknown, even in the coast cities. 


A Chance for Pioneers. 

The country Hardware merchants are almost desti- 
tute of House Furnishing Goods. They have neither 
Stoves nor Toilet Sets, no Folding Chairs or Ladders, no 
Perambulators, no Refrigerators, Meat Safes nor Ice 
Cream Freezers. Mention of the latter always raised 
a laugh. There are plenty of milch cows in Brazil, but 
the people use no milk in their coffee, and make no but- 
ter, only a little hard cheese, whose color raises a sus- 
picion of not being very clean. Ice for domestic use is 
unprocurable, and to drink a glass of water made from 
hail is considered impious. The household Stove is an- 
other novelty. The Brazilian kitchen consists of a little 
brick furnace, such as a boy might construct; roast beef 
(coteletas) is unknown, except by an incorrect transla- 
tion, and is impossible to procure outside of the coast 
cities. The domestic cookery of the provinces is limited 
to fries and stews, chiefly the latter. It is almost al- 
ways pork and rice, or beef and maize, or pork and maize, 
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or beef and rice. At one “hotel,” where they had a 
brick oven at the rear of the building for baking bread, 
it was being used for a pig sty. No private family bakes 
its own bread. A modern cooking Stove would revolu- 


tionize the country by introducing table luxuries which 
now are unknown. 


Brazil as a Field for American Hardware. 

The plain fact is that the provincial Brazilian does 
not know how to live. The commonest workingman in 
a New York tenement house has a better, and I may add 
a cleaner, table than the proudest magnate of this truly 
great and rich but very backward country. On one 
fazenda (estate) they made me, as a special favor, a 
little butter by shaking some milk in a wide-mouthed bot- 
tle. They had 150 head of cattle, but not a single Churn. 
Brazil is a great field for American Hardware, but the 
men who represent the goods will have in many cases to 
instruct the buyers how to use them. 


———~e—___ 


AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Chas. Hood, Puyallup, Wash., dealer in Hardware, 


Stoves, Implements, Paints, &c., has doubled his facilities 


for doing business by leasing the adjoining building. The 
wall between has been removed, and the main storeroom 


is now 40 x 80 feet in dimensions, the total floor space 


afforded by the enlarged establishment being in excess of 
7000 square feet. 


Ridgeway Hardware Company, Ridgeway, Ohio, has 
succeeded Adams & Dille, Mr. Dille retiring from the 
business, and his interest being purchased by Mr. Adams. 


M. J. Barber has purchased the Hardware, Stove, Im- 


plement, Paint and Sporting Goods business formerly 
conducted by P. Brown, at Worthington, Minn. 


On January 1 the Kent Hardware & Mercantile Com- 
pany, Kent, Iowa, will be succeeded by C. H. Thomas & 
Co., who will continue the sale of Hardware, Paints and 


Harness in connection with the lumber business. 


The large establishment of the Hawks Hardware Com- 
pany, wholesale and retail, Goshen, Ind., was destroyed 


by fire on the 17th inst. The estimated loss is $57,000, 


with insurance of $82,800. The company will rebuild and 
resume operations as speedily as possible. 


G. H. Luehrs has bought the business formerly con- 


ducted by the Sahlborn Hardware Company, Worthington, 
Minn. 


Jeffersonville Merchandise Campany, Jeffersonville, 
Ohio, has succeeded C. D. Bush in the Hardware and 
grocery business. 


W. M. Kellogg has purchased the general Hardware 
store formerly conducted by T. H. Bell, Jefferson, Ohio. 


Beck & Corbett, dealers in Hardware, Farm Machin- 
ery, Paints, &., Waynesboro, Pa., will dissolve partnership 


January 1. Mr. Corbett will retire and Daniel Benedick 


will acquire his interest, the firm style becoming Beck & 
Benedick. 


Patterson Brothers have bought the Hardware, Stove, 


Farm Implement and Sporting Goods business of W. A. 
Payson & Co., Toronto, Kan. 


Vv. Blatt has just moved into his new store at Bast 
Brady, Pa. The building is located on the site of the old 
store, which was destroyed by fire in March last. It is 
45 x 80 feet, two stories, and is especially well equipped 
for the Hardware business. 


The Hardware Supply Company, Baltimore, Md., for- 
merly located at 128 South Calvert street, and tempo- 
rarily located at 326 North Gay street, will move to its 


new warehouse, 34 Light street (near Lombard), on or. 
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about January 1. The company will carry in stock a full 
line of General and Building Hardware, Cutlery, Guns, 
Ammunition, Sporting Goods, &c. 
—_—_o oe 
Rust’s Invisible Top Hanger. 


The Dallas Screen Company, 118 Bryan street, Dallas, 
Texas. manufacturer of door and window screens. has 
just put on the market an invisible top hanger. here 
shown. The device is designed for hanging all over 
screens and storm sash or half size screens. Fig. 1 illus- 
trates the hauger complete, made of wire shapes of suit- 


Fig. 1— Rust’s Invisible Top Hanger. 


able gauge. Two small holes bored at the top window 
casing are made for the short arms of the two wires to 


swing in, the lower arm of the wire on the left of the 
illustration being driven permanently into screen or storm 


sash. A small hole bored through the screen at the right 
allows the horizontal rod with hook to be pushed through, 


when the other parts are readily put in position, Fig. 2 
showing by means of the portion cut away how the appli- 


eation is made. Thus in operation the screen or sash is 
hung from above, and can instantly be swung outward 


Fig. 2.—Showing Method Fig. 3.—Firture for Holding Screen 
of Installing, Close to Window, 


to clean a window, &c., and as easily removed entirely 
by a slight pull on the cord and pendant, which causes 
the rod on right at top to recede and enables the indi- 
vidual to swing the other support out of position. The 
screen is held firmly at the bottom in a vertical position 
by means of two wire parts, one pointed and straight, to 
be driven horizontally into window casing strip, and the 
other bent at right angles and threaded on one end, to be 
screwed into the screen or storm sash, the operation of 
which is indicated in Fig. 3, a turn to the left releasing 
so that screen can be swung out at bottom. 





a 
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Bullard Automatic Wrench. 


The Bullard Automatic Wrench Company, Providence, 
R. I., has just put on the market the Bullard Automatic 
Wrench, here illustrated. Fig. 1 shows the wrench proper, 
Fig. 2 indicating the process of gripping an object. The 
parts are drop forged from best grade steel and the jaws 
of high grade tool steel, we are advised. Some of the essen- 





Fig. 1.—Bullard Automatic Pipe Wrench. 


tial features of the wrench emphasized by the company are 
the strong grip, which is firmer on account of the ability 
to grasp much more of a hexagonal connection than usual ; 


impossibilty of slipping or crushing of pipe, no lost motion 


in operation and jaws always in alignment. It locks 
and unlocks instantly without cramping or wedging 
on pipe. Other points to which it directs attention 


are the great strength and leverage, which is especially 





Fig. 2.—The Wrench in Operation. 


marked at the angle of the upper jaw, ascribed to having 
a deeper cross section and a tangent rather than a per- 
pendicular strain. No more strain comes upon this 
wrench, it is said, when used at the widest extension than 


when operated at normal capacity. The construction is 


described as insuring even wear, the strain on working 
parts or jaws being distributed by use on different sizes 
of pipe, &c. At present the wrench can be supplied in 








PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 





White Lead, one oe Green, Chrome. MPPc ccvcconcss WY @B 
Lead, Knglish white, in i. 960 94 | Mad, Nag pne gets id HO: 


Lead, . merican white,, in Oil: 





Lots less than 500 Ib.......... @T 
Lots of 500 th or over Litharge, bbls., % bbls. and kegs: 

Lots less than 500 Ib... Lots 500 Ib or over.......... «- ¢ 6% 
Im Barrels. ......ccsccccosscsese oe Lots less than 500 Ib........ .. @T7 
Lead, White, im oil, A i tin Ocher, American....... 2 toi $a oer 116.00 
wet wh ot Ey seeecs oe @ %| Orcher, American Golden...... @ 3% 

di hite, in oi Sb tin py | Orcher, French... ».-..+..ss+++0» 1%@ 2% 
nile add ‘to keg peice testes oe @ Orcher, Foreign Golden........ 3 @4 
Lead, White, in ol, 1 to 5 bh Orange Mineral, English....... 8%@10% 


ass’ted tins, add bs keg price .. @ 1% | Orange Mineral, French....... 10%@11% 
Lead, American. Terms: For lots 12) Orange Mineral, German...... 74@1 


tons and over %¢ rebate; and 2% for Oran : : 

e Mineral, American....8 @ 8% 
cash if paid in i ot from date of | Req “Indian. Bhglish........... ae: Bly 
invoice ; for lots of Ibs. and over | Raa’ Indian. American........ @ 34 

2% for cash if paid in 15 days from | Req’ Turkey, English.......... 3 @10 


date of Sapeaee, for lots of less Le Red. Tuscan, English 














Site, net Or 1S OF Nee | Red. Tuscan, English.......... 
Igat. White, Dry in bbis...... ., @é_ | fed. Venetian, ‘English 100 fb NL 5 
Zinc, American, dry.......+++. 44@ 4% 
Sine’ French: Signns, italtta, Burnt and : 
. ‘ NN ‘adémenaldcsanedscnens 

paris, ee ee seeecocerscees Sienna, Ital... Rew, Powd.. 3G 6 ly 

Antwerp, ed Seal, (dri 35 ese Soot: Meets 
wine VM, me P. i. iis” a hee grees een ae il fang 

: ale, French...... ...@ ton a 

Green Seal: , ; 

Lots of 1 ton and over...... 11%@12* qe. Sgeiep. ach. S to eo = 

Lots of less than 1 ton...... 12 _ Terra Alba, English . * 100 T 90 @1.00 
fee. French, in Poppy Oi Terra Alba; American, 2 m,, en 
CN ee tees BM. cea wanadietiteaas ote @ 

Lots of 1 ton and over...... 10%@11% 

Lots of less than 1 ton...... 10%@11% on Am, See, 2 2 45 

Discounts.—French, Zinc.—Discounts | (mber, T’key, But. & Pow.. @ 3% 
to buyers, of 10 bbl. lots of one or mixed | (mber. Turkey, Raw & Pow.. via 3% 
grades, 1%; 25 bbls., 2%; 50 bbis., 4%. Umber, Burnt, Amer.......... 144@ 2 

Dry Colo em yor: oA ee eeeseccecece i a 

rs— ellow, BOMB o00sdckdnne coves 

Black, vy cohen Pesasseeoce sbsncse .5 @10 | Vermilion, American Lead....10 
Black, Drop, Amer «9 6 Vermilion, Quicksilver, bulk.. .. @ 
Black. Drop, Eng.. oe 15 Vermilion, uicksilyer, bags.. .. @66 
Black, Ivory.......... «+16 Vermilion, english, Import....75 @80 
hime isi ipesnenededdseddedi ze Vermilion, Chinese...........+ $0.90@1.00 

ue eles) 
Blue, Chinese. ..........0....0+.. 2 @32 Colors in Oil— em 
Blue, Prussi oe Black, Lampblack..........++... 12 eu 
Blue. 15 Blue, Chinese..... acon 
Brown, Spanish.. wee 1 Blue, Prussian... sco Gre 
Carmine ONO. 40. - -$3.55@4.00 | Blue, Ultramarine om 6 
Green, Chrome, ordinary 3%@6 | Brown, Vandyke...............-. ll @4 
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8, 10 and 14 inch sizes, longer ones being in process of 
manufacture. The No. 1, or S-inch size, takes from 


l%-inch wire to %-inch pipe; No. 2, 10-inch, % to 1% inch, 
and No. 3, 14-inch, % to 2 inch pipe. 


» 72 


—_——~>-e—_—___—_—_ 
Fountain Bath Brush. 


B. H. Cook, 183 mieedway. New York, is the manufac- 
turer of the Twentieth Century fountain lather and spray 
bath brush, here illustrated. In the nickeled brass 
hinged cover soap chamber, which is 4 x 254 inches inner 
dimensions, soap in pieces, cake or pulverized form can 
be placed, or a suitable sponge charged with liquid soap 
inserted. On the end of the reservoir is a nickeled 
threaded brass tube, 1 x % inch, to which is screwed a 
detachable black enameled wood handle, 1 x 6 inches, 
largest dimensions, through which passes a metal tube. 
In use, a length of rubber tubing is attached to basin or 





Fountain Bath Brush. 


bathtub faucet and also to a similar tube on end of han- 


dle, when warm or cold water or a combination to suit 
can be used. Ordinarily the brush can be operated with- 


out the handle, while otherwise inaccessible parts can be 
reached with it, it being more convenient without handle 


for washing hands, face, shampooing head, &c. This de 
vice soaps, sprays and brushes at the same time, or sprays 


and brushes, or performs either operation separately. The 
brushes are made with white bristles of both soft and 
medium stiffness, and for the more vigorous of heavier 
dark bristles, the bristles in all cases being rigidly fas- 
tened with brass wire to a perforated hard rubber back 
plate for durability. A fine shower can be quickly ob- 
tained with clear water without putting anything in the 
soap container, or various forms of medicated agents can 
be used at the option of the individual. 


—<$ 





He B QDicencvccduibtiicadsenstctade 60 “» 
Animal, Fish and Vege- 


Green, Chrome. 
Green, Paris.. 
Sienna, Raw.. 





Sienna, Burnt.. 1 table ils— 
Umber, Raw......+...seeeeeeeeee 11 @ 4 Linseed, City, = Sihieeamis as Oat 
Umber, Burnt.........cc.cccesces ll @l Linseed, City, boiled Ra cael . a4g 
zinseed, State anc est’n,raw.41 @.. 
Miscellaneous Linseed, raw Calcutta seed...... 


Barytes, White, Foreign..... Lard, Prime. Winter 57 

d ton $17.50@20.00 | Lard’ Extra’No. lw 
Barytes Amer. floated. # ton 16.00@17.00 | Lard’ No. 2........... 36 @3s 
Barytes. Crude, No, 1..@ ton 10.00@11.00 | Gotton-seed, Crude, f.o.b. mills. 174@18 












Chalk, in bulk.......... # ton 3.00@ 3.25 | Cotton-seed, Summer 
Chalk, An DbIs «55. #10. @ | Prime... — '4K@M 
China Clay, English.. et ton iL boat. @ Cotton-seed, Summer Yellow. 
Cobalt. Geedicdexcs ~ oO Ce ee "24 G 
Whiting, Common... 100 ” AB | Gparm, CredWn.cccccceccccccccces 60 
Whiting, Gilders....? 100m . @ -57 | Sperm, Natural Spring........... 
Whiting, Ex. Gilders.? 100 .58@ -60 Sperm, Bleached Spring.......... 
Sperm, Natural Winter......... 62 
Putty— # | Sperm, Bleached Winter....... 65 
Be IED, cv ccccncccsasansovensas 12@2__ | Tallow, Prime................... 48 
SG. | eee iemeals kde d # 100 16a. 15 | Whale, Crude.............. 
In cans, 1 B&B to 5 Bb.............2 Whale, Natural Winter 
In cans, 12% to 2% b........---- isa Whale, Bleached Winter....... 


Menhaden, Brown, Strained.... 
Spirits Turpentine— 9 gal. Menhaden, Light, Strained... 





GONE Wisk nccnassccovecavanseg @53% | Menhaden, Bleached Winter. . 
In machine bbls.........+.--+++< Suaes Menhaden, aa Weer. 7 
Menhaden, Southern.......-.««+ J 2 

Glue— eb Cocoanut, Ceylon.......... PD 6%@ 

ee Il @15 | Cocoanut, Cochin.......... # b T%@ 

Common _ Bone.....+++++« shesoend 6 @8 | God, Domestic. Prime.......... 36 @38 

Temene, WICC. ...-ccccccccescececs 18 24 Cod, Newfoundland............. 39 

Foot Stock, White........s0+«. ll @u4 Rad Wines. , ..ccccedtnscssdalitins 

Foot Stock. Brown. --- 7 @10 Red Sa ified..... 

German Hide....... 12 @18 Olive, Italian, bbls... 

EE \tieusacaduda ---10 @40 Neatsfoot, prime...... 50 

Trish ......scccceses seeeeeerereees 13 @16 | Palm, prime Logos........ # Db 6 

EA GRRBR sccxdccocceeeds eeneqee 8 @ll Mi 1 Oil 

Medium White........c.e«s«s+«- 4 @I7 a os ‘ass ao a 
Gum Shellac— EE hey Bach ence nw teleneemtbneren 

Bleached Commercial........... 42 @4 Black, 29 gravity, 15 cold test..12 

PEE ME cncancktencedeentscced Black, Summerf..........:.scesee ll 

TIE sccccccccccceceeccecccceses Cylinder, light filtered......... 


TE Oa - Cylinder, dark filtered 





Fine Orange... Paraffine, 903-907 ll esse 

A. C. Garnet.. Paraffine, 903 Ioece 

| gf . Rees Paraffine, 883 aie... uw 
Octagon B..... PRPOAEMC, Whe ccasceveceseccceces 
OD Pevawkineccctescdusehinediysvcedd i In small lots %¢ advance. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 


Goods—that is, those which are made by 


more than one 


manufacturer—are printed in Italics, and the prices nameu, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


trom 


manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often commanl higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 


type (Roman) 


relate to goods of 
ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 


manufactur- 
They usually 


particular 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 


obtainable by the fair retail trade, 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A 
means of the symbol @. 


Aajusters, Biad— 
Domestic, # dor $3.00.. 


BEGEER BD cnccescegsccesccscenes 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 


Window Stop— 


Bees’ Patent.....sccccccccccccsesnebedes 35° 
Taplin’s Perfection..........+.-++++0: 35% 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
Anvils—American— 
Eagle 
Hay-Budden, Wrought...........- 9aIbe ¢ 
Horseshoe brand, Wrought...... 9a9% ¢ 
PROMOD. cvccccasacnvnegveccces PR Db 9a9%E 
Imported— 
Peter Wright & Sons....... v tb 10%e 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00........ 15& 10%, 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, &c. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 





Biull Bros, C0..0...000-csnedooses 30& 10%, 
Livingston Nail Co.......-.0s-+e00 33% % 
Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur... .75@5&10% 
Boring Mach, Augers .70&10@757, 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist. .60@60&k10% 
Jennings’ Pattern. 604 10€ 10G.79 % « 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits....... 40&5 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits............ 25% 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.: 
No, 10 ext. lip. R. Jennings’ list. .25% 
No. 30, R. Jennings’ iivssaan W&T) 
Russell Jennings’............. B&1l0K2% 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits.............. 157, 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits..... ; .- 45% 
Millers Malls.........+..+0s000 50K D&T 
Ohio Tool Co.’s Bailey Auge. and 
Car Bits... .....ceecesececeseceees W& 10° 
Pugh’s Black. ..........ccessscccccersce 
Pugh’'s jonas Pattern...... oun © 
Snell’s Auger Bits... ......s0c0seee+++ 


Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits... 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist... 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits (R. Jennings’ 
BSED occ coccocaubesSnseeteeccosQpetene 50% 
Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist. 


Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s small, $18; large, $26....50&10% 
Clark’s Pattern, No.-1,'# doz. $26; 

i] & append. 50& 10% 
Ford’s, Clark’s Pattern...... somone? 
Cc, E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat..25% 
BADD in so Locccbbdicdvesse donpicedeccved 60%, 


Gimlet Bits— 


Common Doble. Cut. yr0.$3.00@3.25 
German Pattern... .yro$4.50@4.75 


Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz.,$9.00@10.00 











AMOSB 2 bnvc20000cccbbphebevosescoccns wok 10% 
New Patent. .......cccccessersereee %5& 10° 
SIGBVOTURL occkc.d00 enmnnet) ec ccenanten 20”, 
Wood's Universal.............--+s000- 3% 
Ship Augers and Bits— 
nel BD ccs'ss'sisisve'supbeahevesdeepeneene 40% 
E. Jennings & Co.: 
oY Honnnedieu's 5% 
SET sca vcecicsve 
Ohio Tool Co.’s........ 
ERS Et Fs cos cacendevene 
Awl Hafts—Sce Aafts, Awl. 
Aw!ls--- 
Brad Awls: 
Handled ......++gro. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..4ro.68066¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .vro.46@70¢ 


Peg Awla: 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro. 31@345¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@70¢ 
Seratch Awls: 
Handled, Com.. .gro. $3.50@4.00 
Handled, Socket..gro08u1.50@ ms ps 


BROT in d5..0 0c cs0cccnese dances Jo ebety 


Awl and Tool Sets—sSee 


Sets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes — 
Single nee, base weights. (up to 
3, Ib.) 
Firet Quality... ......... $6.50 
Second Quality. iets eo< $5.75 
NOTE.— Heavier Retenes ¢ ss nares, as 


per regular sched 
Axle Grease — 


See Jrease, Arle 





po ee eee P Ih TU@TKE | 


from manufacturers or 


range of prices is indicated by 
Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies 


Axles— fron or Steel 
Concord, Loose Collar... 
Concord, Solid Collar. . .4%4@9s¥ 
No, 1 Common, Loose, ..34%@3%e 
No. 1% Com., New Stylesyapye 
No. 2 Solid Collar........ 4a Pre 
Nos. 7, &, 11 and 12... .75@7545% 
Oe. Be E036. «sncas Wk NWATIES Y 
Nos. 15 to 18... . . T5@N@EEWESY, 
Nos... 19 to 22..... THENATIEA 1045 %, 

Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned 
1b., 54@I%e 
Common and Concord, turned. 
5u,a@6¢ 


ee Patens. ck sess ss Ib. 84@9o¢ 
Bi ' Fishing— 
hMendryx: 
| a a ee 20% 
SMEG. o0.0d0n004sb0cndbsethentaabedanns 25%, 
Competitor Bait..............:.+% 20&5 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list...................2. 50% 
I i cao ete ssn hb W&10G 60 %, 
Spring— 
Spring Balances....... 60G6045 % 


Chatilion’s: 


Light Spg. Balances............ 40&10 
Straight Balances.................+« 40%, 
Circular Balances... .....sccccceses 50 
I ondin ante deccgs0s0d?ererehorette 
Barb Wire—sec wW: ‘re, Barb. 
Bars— Crow- 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 lb... 
per lb. 24,02%¢ 


Towel 


No, 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..? gro. $8.50 
Beams, Scale. - 

Scale Beama.......... 406 100507 

CC ME, Mah ocesccccunsewects 

Mhattillon’s No, $........0.sseccsenes 209 
Beaters, Carpet— 


Holt ‘7p Co.: 
No. 12 Wire Coppered # doz. $0.85; 








OR |, oc. cheek Wns enensinnshccdil $1. 
No. ll Wire Coppered # doz. $1. at's 
MEE .oxccsandtouiiastceescastt? 

No. 10 Wire Galvanized..® doz. tf 

Western W. G. Co.: 
No Electric... .. gro. $7.80 
No, ; SD. ws ccchevanckoen ro £9 
No. 3 Perfection Dust...... # gro. $8.00 

_Ese— 

Holt-Lyon C 
Holt, No. A, Japanned....# doz. $1.20 
Holt, No. 1, Tinned....... # doz. $1.50 
Holt, No, B, Japanned....2 doz. $2.00 
Holt, No. 2. Tinned....... doz. $2.25 
Lyon, No, 2, Japanned....2 doz. $1.25 
Lyon, No. 3, Japanned.. --® doz. $1.50 

Taplin’ Mfg. Co.: ? 
No, @ Improved a 
No. 75 Improved Dover........ 





No, 100 Improved Dover $7.00 
No, 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d..$8.50 
No, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. .$15.00 
No. = Imp’d_ Dover, Hotel, T’d.$17..0 
No, 200 Imp’d d Dover Tumbler. ...$8.50 
No. 202 Imp’d Dover Tumbler, T’d. $9.50 
No, 300 Imp’d Dover vii a 


,  éonsOEeDENcn bes casccteccda 
Western, W. G. Co., Buffalo...... 4 
Wonder (8. 8S. & Co.).? gro. net, ty 

Bellows— 

Blacksmith, Standard List.. 
60£ 10704 10% 

Blacksmiths’— 
Inch.. 30 382 3 36 38 4% 

Each.$3.25 3.50 4.00 4.50 5.005.95 |. 
Eatra Length: : 
Each.$3.75 4.25 4.75 5.25 6.00 7.00 | 3 
Hand— r S 
seek... € VF Bw la 
Doz... 84.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 6.50 | ~ 
| & 


Molders— 
Inch. 9 Oo tt w@ th 
Doz. $8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 J 


i 


Bells— Sewn 
Ordinary goods... T5k 1045 % 
High GVGGG. Bees ne esse 
EY ooossel Reveccvccccschteseeee 
Te BD Gtr. .....ccccccecsdeecbebeubeneas NS 
Door— 
ON OS 45% 
TENE MUON, «0 canccssecauccessmeinall 50%, 
Home, R. & E. Mfg. Oo."8.Gasal 55&10%, 
Lever and Pull, Sargent’s....60&10&10% 
i ls ptiehaitbennitl 50410 10&5°, 
ND... ic candnccicaccdsbausnnnete 55% 


| 


j4Qs%e | 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/; 
per cent. discount to 33'/, and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 


dresses of manufacturers see 
also THE IRON 


AGE DIRECTORY, 


the advertising columns and 
issued May, 1904, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
.hus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.— 
ware Lists 
many leading goods, 


A new edition of “Standard Hard- 
” has been issued and we the list prices of 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
io suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Ilardware Merchants. 


Hani— 
Hand Bellis, Polished, Prass.. 
COLI Q@GIE 10E5 7, 


{Uae ae 60% 
Nickel Plated. ...50&U@Q@i0k1045 7 
i. OR ee ee H0A6IVETYLY, 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bells......: 33 ¥3(4 $9» 
II. ccnncunnpasnnnnncese 33%4@35 
Miscellaneous— 
a Ree ee Ib. 24% ¢ 


Steel Alloy Church and School 
50k 10k 5Q60E5 % 








Agutionn Tube & Stamping Co... 
REE nideneccndceocccescdsccrcsghshses > 

Table Cail Bells... 012 50@50810 
Belting— Leather— 


Eetra Hey, Short Lap .60@60é5% 


kegular Short ame: 65410702 
Ntandard .. «de. 10k5@ 70410% 
Light Standard.. ».... 0d 10@75 7 


Cut Leather Lacity. «...-G0410% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. ft. 
IT4Q@18¢ 
Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade)... 
5Q71545% 
Common Standard... .70@70é107 
GEE ks 6k6 oh er cana ced 65470, 
Bere ) riick tebeoe ae GHOLICEVE 10 Y, 
High Grade........ .50&5@i0Ek 10% 


Bench Stops — 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire — 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% 
Green River Tire Benders and Up- 
NE onsen dikdnweseh nnenhsre ntenh 20 
Detroit Stoddard’s ening . Tire 
Upsetters, No. 1, $4.25; No. 2, $7.25; 
No ‘a $10.50; No, 4, $16. %; No. 5, 


Bicycle Goods — 
Johi. 8, Leng’s Son’s 1902 list: 





SE inh uate kan eddacas cei ? 
— SoSehuehet Dees 
OO 
ET {cbc tcotpnah cane tanonselseoabase 
Bits — 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 
Blocks — Tackle— 

Common Wooden. peng 1 73 

Hartz St. Tackle Blocks...... /, 

Hollow Steel Blocks, with Forts 
Patent Sheaves..............«+.: 50& 10% 

Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
MND Din co nantdienen ours radeon tania ] 

Stowell’s Novelty Mal. Iron....50&10 

Stowell’s Self Woading.............. 60%, 


See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, &éc...30k€l@pe10y% 


Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 


Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Eeser Co.................46 3344% 


Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage; 
% 2 6 and Smaller. ..%5€10@80% 
Larger sizes.......-. - THQATHES 7, 
Phila. Eayle $3.00 list May 24,’99 
80410 % 
tolt Ends, list Feb.14,'95.75@ 585% 
Machine, **% vr 4 and smaller 
T5k 1085 %, 
Machine, larger and longer .75&é5% 
Doorand Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
FaeB.i si. 3 4 5 6 8 
Per doz.$0.30 35 45 66 .%5 
Cast Iron Spring Foot, Jap’d: 
ane... oss mana 6 8 10 
Per doz. $1.15 140 2.00 
Cast Iron Chain Flat Japunned: 
FROR~ ose CCE WSs 8 10 
Per doz. ‘90.55 125 1.56 
Cast Iron Shutter, Japanned, 
Brass Knobs: 


BpeR. .. +0 eundess 6 aR 10 
Fee; Bed... ensi $0.80 90 1.20 
Wrt Barrel Japd...... SIG SIL 10% 
Wrt “ Bronzed 50 107 


Wrt. Spring... 70d 100794 106 10% 


Wrt. Shutter.. - 0B 5A INE 1085 % 
Wrt. Square Neck..... TIATIA 10%, 












Wrt Square.66% £10@66 % € 10410 % 
Ives’ Patent Door. .......0..- 60% 


Stove and Plow— 
- WkUGWE 1045 ¥, 
BUOVE 2.6 cee ee ee ee BBYQGS2KEIY, 
Tire— 
MOE op ncc coon sees seves T24% 
MOP TPO. ccc eSeccccce HZ 
Americam Screw Company: 
Norway Phila., list Oct, 16 “, 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, 3h. 2 
Bay State, list Dec, 28, '99.. “Tote 
Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84...80% 


Eagle | Phila., list Oct, ol’ BA... 82% 

Ec ~ , list Dec, 28 724% % 
Rune’. Burdsall e ‘Ward’ “Bolt & 

Nut Co.: 

Empire, list Dee. DD Wiiseussond 72% % 

Norway Phila., list Oct., °84...... 80 
Upson Nut Co.: ; 

he Bolts... ..ccccccccccccccccscecs 72%% 


Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 
BR. aw 1% % 1% 2 
-$$.30 6.00 5.75 7.25 
Inch cevceses seen eM 214 
«ee 65.65 11.50 
Ne. i $1.25; No. 


va Si's0 sedbadeces 
‘ea, ‘Mitre— 
De TR ee 30% 
Langton nebesesberqsadedeghenmnanie 15&10 
PRED. covepscosenseccess #8 doz. $30.00 
GE pcebivevtactcccsedscccccncetesovcs 40% 
Braces— 
Common Ball, American. $1.15@1.25 
NOD adorns sttekete snd &10& 10@ 60K 10 
Fray’s Genuine § sitord's nanan skins 60 


Fray’s No, 70 to 1 
Wi itp oes mb swstens 
C. E, Jennings & Co. ‘ 
Mayhew’s Ratchet..............20+..++ 2 
Miers s Quick Action Hay Pat.. 
Millers Falls Drill Braces........ 10 
W. Co., Peck’s Pat.60&10@65 


Geumies-- 
Wrought Steel. 
Bradley's Wire Shelf : 


, 81 to 123, 207 to 
60° 





.80€ 10@ 806 1065° 


Full cases...... gsapeduwecested 80& 10" 

EN ON od data seccnscouvnad 808 | 
Griffin's Pressed Steel............... 80 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets........70&1 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf................. 75 
STE TEs soba bsccebencedenseceees 50 
Western, W. G. Co., Wire...... 60&10 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 
Western, W. G, Co..... iiss sens 8 
Wire Goods Co...........c.s6. 75@75&1 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
Price per dozen, 
te oo as os 1 12 lj 
Water, Regular...1.40 1.70 9 
Water, Heavy.....3.49 3.70 Bi) 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. .2.30 2.55 2.95 


Well Sovccoscvceee B87 3.15 
Bucks, Saw— 

Ae rT evoee-@ gro, $3.00 
Bull Rings— See Rings, ul 
Butts— Brass— 

Wrought, list Sept., '96.... 00% 

Cast Brass, Tiebout’s.............. 0% 

Cast spon 


Fast Joint, 
Fast Joint, 


- 40€ 100 50%, 
- 404100 50% 


Broad. 
Narro w. 


eS * eee 70: 75 ? 
SOG ED da wins catia Wk 500 75 7 
Mayer's Hinges....... .70&546 
Parliament Butts...... Wk IG 


Wrought preel— 
Table and Back ee, - 5% 


Narrow and Broad..... .75% x 
Inside Blind......... T5€10% * 
See POD. cos 0 test nok 757. 


Loose Pin, Ball and ‘Steeple 

epee oy 504209 
Japanned Ball Tip Butts. 

704 10° 

Bronzed, Wrt., Nar. and In 

side Blind Butts... .55410% 


C. es, Bird — 


vi S000, 5000" 1100 series 
1200’ series 


200, 300, 600. and’ $00 ‘series... ..4é. 


Hen 
age Boe | 




















